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TRANSLATION,  ANNOTATION,  AND  INTRODUCTION  BY 

ROBERT  E.  BUSWELL,  JR. 


Preface  to 

The  Collected  Works  of  Korean  Buddhism 


At  the  start  of  the  twenty-first  century,  humanity  looked  with  hope  on  the 
dawning  of  a  new  millennium.  A  decade  later,  however,  the  global  village 
still  faces  the  continued  reality  of  suffering,  whether  it  is  the  slaughter  of 
innocents  in  politically  volatile  regions,  the  ongoing  economic  crisis  that 
currently  roils  the  world  financial  system,  or  repeated  natural  disasters. 
Buddhism  has  always  taught  that  the  world  is  inherently  unstable  and 
its  teachings  are  rooted  in  the  perception  of  the  three  marks  that  govern 
all  conditioned  existence:  impermanence,  suffering,  and  non-self.  Indeed, 
the  veracity  of  the  Buddhist  worldview  continues  to  be  borne  out  by  our 
collective  experience  today. 

The  suffering  inherent  in  our  infinitely  interconnected  world  is  only 
intensified  by  the  unwholesome  mental  factors  of  greed,  anger,  and 
ignorance,  which  poison  the  minds  of  all  sentient  beings.  As  an  antidote  to 
these  three  poisons.  Buddhism  fortunately  also  teaches  the  practice  of  the 
three  trainings:  slla,  or  moral  discipline,  the  endurance  and  self-restraint  that 
controls  greed;  samMhi,  the  discipline  of  meditation,  which  pacifies  anger; 
and  prajnd,  the  discipline  of  wisdom,  which  conquers  ignorance.  As  human 
beings  improve  in  their  practice  of  these  three  trainings,  they  will  be  better 
able  to  work  compassionately  for  the  welfare  and  weal  of  all  sentient  beings. 

Korea  has  a  long  history  of  striving  to  establish  a  way  of  life  governed 
by  discipline,  compassion,  and  understanding.  From  the  fifth  century  C.E. 
onward,  the  Korean  saiigha  indigenized  both  the  traditional  monastic 
community  and  the  broader  Mahayana  school  of  Buddhism.  Later,  the 
insights  and  meditative  practices  of  the  Seon  tradition  were  introduced  to 
the  peninsula  and  this  practice  lineage  lives  on  today  in  meditation  halls 
throughout  the  country.  Korea,  as  a  land  that  has  deep  affinities  with  the 
Buddhist  tradition,  has  thus  seamlessly  transmitted  down  to  the  present  the 
living  heritage  of  the  Buddha’s  teachings. 

These  teachings  begin  with  Great  Master  Wonhyo,  who  made  the  vast 
and  profound  teachings  of  the  Buddhadharma  accessible  to  all  through  his 


various  “doctrinal  essentials”  texts.  Venerable  Woncheuk  and  State  Preceptor 
Daegak  Uicheon,  two  minds  that  shined  brightly  throughout  East  Asia, 
left  us  the  cherished  legacy  of  their  annotated  commentaries  to  important 
scriptures,  which  helped  to  disseminate  the  broad  and  profound  views  of  the 
Mahayana,  and  offered  a  means  of  implementing  those  views  in  practice.  The 
collected  writings  of  Seon  masters  like  Jinul  and  Hyujeong  revealed  the  Seon 
path  of  meditation  and  illuminated  the  pure  land  that  is  inherent  in  the 
minds  of  all  sentient  beings.  All  these  works  comprise  part  of  the  precious 
cultural  assets  of  our  Korean  Buddhist  tradition.  The  bounty  of  this  heritage 
extends  far  beyond  the  people  of  Korea  to  benefit  humanity  as  a  whole. 

In  order  to  make  Korea’s  Buddhist  teachings  more  readily  accessible, 
Dongguk  University  had  previously  published  a  fourteen-volume  compilation 
of  Korean  Buddhist  works  written  in  literary  Chinese,  the  traditional  lingua 
franca  of  East  Asia,  comprising  over  320  different  works  by  some  150 
eminent  monks.  That  compilation  effort  constituted  a  great  act  of  Buddhist 
service.  From  that  anthology,  ninety  representative  texts  were  then  selected 
and  translated  first  into  modern  vernacular  Korean  and  now  into  English. 
These  Korean  and  English  translations  are  each  being  published  in  separate 
thirteen-volume  collections  and  will  be  widely  distributed  around  the  world. 

At  the  onset  of  the  modern  age,  Korea  was  subjected  to  imperialist 
pressures  coming  from  both  Japan  and  the  West.  These  pressures  threatened 
the  continuation  of  our  indigenous  cultural  and  religious  traditions  and  also 
led  to  our  greatest  cultural  assets  being  shuttered  away  in  cultural  warehouses 
that  neither  the  general  public  nor  foreign-educated  intellectuals  had  any 
interest  in  opening.  For  any  people,  such  estrangement  from  their  heritage 
would  be  most  discomforting,  since  the  present  only  has  meaning  if  it  is 
grounded  in  the  memories  of  the  past.  Indeed,  it  is  only  through  the  self¬ 
reflection  and  wisdom  accumulated  over  centuries  that  we  can  define  our 
own  identity  in  the  present  and  ensure  our  continuity  into  the  future.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  all  the  more  crucial  that  we  bring  to  the  attention  of  a  wider 
public  the  treasured  dharma  legacy  of  Korean  Buddhism,  which  is  currently 
embedded  in  texts  composed  in  often  impenetrable  literary  Chinese. 

Our  efforts  to  disseminate  this  hidden  gem  that  is  Korean  Buddhism 


reminds  me  of  the  simile  in  the  Lotus  Sutra  of  the  poor  man  who  does  not 
know  he  has  a  jewel  sewn  into  his  shirt:  this  indigent  toils  throughout  his 
life,  unaware  of  the  precious  gem  he  is  carrying,  until  he  finally  discovers  he 
has  had  it  with  him  all  along.  This  project  to  translate  and  publish  modern 
vernacular  renderings  of  these  literary  Chinese  texts  is  no  different  from 
the  process  of  mining,  grinding,  and  polishing  a  rare  gem  to  restore  its 
innate  brilliance.  Only  then  will  the  true  beauty  of  the  gem  that  is  Korean 
Buddhism  be  revealed  for  all  to  see.  A  magnificent  inheritance  can  achieve 
flawless  transmission  only  when  the  means  justify  the  ends,  not  the  other 
way  around.  Similarly,  only  when  form  and  function  correspond  completely 
and  nature  and  appearance  achieve  perfect  harmony  can  a  being  be  true  to  its 
name.  This  is  because  the  outer  shape  shines  only  as  a  consequence  of  its  use, 
and  use  is  realized  only  by  borrowing  shape. 

As  Buddhism  was  transmitted  to  new  regions  of  the  world,  it  was  crucial 
that  the  teachings  preserved  in  the  Buddhist  canon,  this  jewel  of  the  Dharma, 
be  accurately  translated  and  handed  down  to  posterity.  From  the  inception 
of  the  Buddhist  tradition,  the  Buddhist  canon  or  “Three  Baskets”  {Tripitakd), 
was  compiled  in  a  group  recitation  where  the  oral  rehearsal  of  the  scriptures 
was  corrected  and  confirmed  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  all  the  senior 
monks  in  attendance.  In  East  Asia,  the  work  of  translating  Indian  Buddhist 
materials  into  literary  Chinese  -the  lingua  franca  for  the  Buddhist  traditions 
of  China,  Korea,  Japan,  and  Vietnam-  was  carried  out  in  translation  bureaus 
as  a  collective,  collaborative  affair. 

Referred  to  as  the  “tradition  of  multi-party  translation,”  this  system  of 
collaboration  for  translating  the  Indian  Sanskrit  Buddhist  canon  into  Chinese 
typically  involved  a  nine-person  translation  team.  The  team  included  a  head 
translator,  who  sat  in  the  center,  reading  or  reciting  the  Sanskrit  scripture 
and  explaining  it  as  best  he  could  with  often  limited  Chinese;  a  philological 
advisor,  or  “certifier  of  the  meaning,”  who  sat  to  the  left  of  the  head  translator 
and  worked  in  tandem  with  him  to  verify  meticulously  the  meaning  of  the 
Sanskrit  text;  a  textual  appraiser,  or  “certifier  of  the  text,”  who  sat  at  the  chief’s 
right  and  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  preliminary  Chinese  rendering;  a 
Sanskrit  specialist,  who  carefully  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  language 


of  the  source  text;  a  scribe,  who  transcribed  into  written  Chinese  what  was 
often  initially  an  oral  Chinese  rendering;  a  composer  of  the  text,  who  crafted 
the  initial  rendering  into  grammatical  prose;  the  proofreader,  who  compared 
the  Chinese  with  the  original  Sanskrit  text;  the  editor,  who  tightened  up  and 
clarified  any  sentences  that  were  vague  in  the  Chinese;  and  finally  the  stylist, 
who  sat  facing  the  head  translator,  who  had  responsibility  for  refining  the 
final  rendering  into  elegant  literary  Chinese.  In  preparing  these  vernacular 
Korean  and  English  renderings  of  Korean  Buddhist  works,  we  have  thought 
it  important  to  follow,  as  much  as  possible,  this  traditional  style  of  Buddhist 
literary  translation  that  had  been  discontinued. 

This  translation  project,  like  all  those  that  have  come  before  it,  had 
its  own  difficulties  to  overcome.  We  were  forced  to  contend  with  nearly- 
impossible  deadlines  imposed  by  government  funding  agencies.  We  strained 
to  hold  together  a  meager  infrastructure.  It  was  especially  difficult  to  recruit 
competent  scholars  who  were  fluent  in  literary  Chinese  and  vernacular 
Korean  and  English,  but  who  had  with  the  background  in  Buddhist  thought 
necessary  to  translate  the  whole  panoply  of  specialized  religious  vocabulary. 
Despite  these  obstacles,  we  have  prevailed.  This  success  is  due  to  the 
compilation  committee  which,  with  sincere  devotion,  overcame  the  myriad 
obstacles  that  inevitably  arose  in  a  project  of  this  magnitude;  the  translators 
both  in  Korea  and  abroad;  the  dedicated  employees  at  our  committee  offices; 
and  all  our  other  participants,  who  together  aimed  to  meet  the  lofty  standard 
of  the  cooperative  translation  tradition  that  is  a  part  of  our  Buddhist 
heritage.  To  all  these  people,  I  would  like  to  express  my  profound  gratitude. 

Now  that  this  momentous  project  is  completed,  I  offer  a  sincere  wish  on 
behalf  of  all  the  collaborators  that  this  translation,  in  coming  to  fruition  and 
gaining  public  circulation,  will  help  illuminate  the  path  to  enlightenment  for 
all  to  see. 

Kasanjikwan 

32nd  Presitient  of  the  Jogye  Order  of  Korean  Buddhism 
President,  Compilation  Committee  of  Korean  Buddhist  Thought 
October  10, 2009  (2553'''*  year  of  the  Buddhist  Era) 


On  the  Occasion  of  Publishing 
The  Collected  Works  of  Korean  Buddhism 


The  Jogye  Order  of  Korean  Buddhism,  together  with  Buddhists  everywhere, 
is  pleased  to  dedicate  to  the  Three  Jewels  -the  Buddha,  Dharma,  and  Sarigha- 
the  completed  compilation  of  the  Korean  and  English  translations  of  The 
Collected  Works  of  Korean  Buddhism.  The  success  of  this  translation  project  was 
made  possible  through  the  dedication  of  Venerable  Kasan  Jikwan,  former 
president  of  the  Jogye  Order  and  president  of  the  Compilation  Committee 
of  Korean  Buddhist  Thought.  Both  the  Korean  and  English  translations 
are  being  published  through  the  labors  of  the  members  of  the  Compilation 
Committee  and  the  many  collaborators  charged  with  the  tasks  of  translation, 
editing,  and  proofreading  the  compilation. 

The  thirteen  volumes  of  The  Collected  Works  of  Korean  Buddhism  are  the 
products  of  nearly  1,700  years  of  Buddhist  history  in  Korea.  These  Buddhist 
works  are  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  Korean  thought  more  broadly. 
This  compilation  focuses  on  four  towering  figures  in  Korean  Buddhism: 
Venerable  Wonhyo,  posthumously  named  State  Preceptor  Hwajaeng,  who 
was  renowned  for  his  doctrinal  thought;  Venerable  Uisang,  great  master  of 
the  Avatamsaka  Sutra  and  pedagogical  role  model  who  was  respected  for  his 
training  of  disciples;  Venerable  Jinul,  also  known  as  State  Preceptor  Bojo,  who 
revitalized  Seon  Buddhism  through  the  Retreat  Society  movement  of  the 
mid-Goryeo  dynasty;  and  Venerable  Hyujeong,  also  known  as  State  Preceptor 
Seosan,  who  helped  to  overcome  national  calamities  while  simultaneously 
regularizing  Korean  Buddhist  practice  and  education. 

Through  this  compilation,  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  core  thought  of 
Korean  Buddhism,  which  continued  unbroken  through  the  Three  Kingdoms, 
Goryeo,  and  Joseon  periods.  Included  are  annotated  translations  of  carefully 
selected  works  introducing  the  Hwaeom,  Consciousness-Only,  and  Pure 
Land  schools,  the  Mahayana  precepts,  Seon  Buddhism,  the  travel  journals 
of  Buddhist  pilgrims,  Buddhist  cultural  and  historical  writings,  and  the 
epitaphs  of  great  monks. 

This  work  is  especially  significant  as  the  fruition  of  our  critical  efforts 


to  transform  the  1,700  years  of  Korean  Buddhist  thought  and  practice  into 
a  heacon  of  wisdom  that  will  illuminate  possible  solutions  to  the  many 
problems  facing  the  world  today.  Sakyamuni  Buddha’s  teachings  from  2,600 
years  ago  were  transmitted  centuries  ago  to  the  Korean  peninsula,  where 
they  have  continuously  guided  countless  sentient  beings  towards  truth.  The 
Collected  Works  of  Korean  Buddhism  contains  a  portion  of  the  fruits  realized 
through  Koreans’  practice  of  the  Buddha’s  wisdom  and  compassion. 

With  the  successful  completion  of  this  compilation,  we  confirm  the  power 
of  the  Jogye  Order  executives’  devotion  and  dedication  and  benefit  from  their 
collective  wisdom  and  power.  So  too  can  we  confirm  through  the  thought 
of  such  great  masters  as  Wonhyo,  Uisang,  Jinul,  Hyujeong  and  others  a  key 
feature  of  Buddhism:  its  power  to  encourage  people  to  live  harmoniously 
with  each  other  through  mutual  understanding  and  respect. 

The  current  strengthening  of  the  traditions  of  Buddhist  meditation  practice 
and  the  revitalization  of  the  wider  Korean  Buddhist  community  through 
education  and  propagation  derive  in  large  measure  from  the  availability  of 
accurate,  vernacular  translations  of  the  classics  of  the  sages  of  old,  so  that  we 
too  may  be  imbued  with  the  wisdom  and  compassion  found  in  their  writings. 
When  the  lessons  of  these  classics  are  made  available  to  a  contemporary 
audience,  they  can  serve  as  a  compass  to  guide  us  toward  mutual  understanding 
so  that  we  may  realize  the  common  good  that  unifies  us  all. 

Compilation  of  this  thirteen-volume  English-language  edition  of  The 
Collected  Works  of  Korean  Buddhism  is  an  especially  monumental  achievement. 
To  take  on  the  task  of  translating  these  classics  into  English,  global  experts 
on  Korean  Buddhism  were  recruited  according  to  their  areas  of  expertise 
and  were  asked  to  consult  with  the  scholars  preparing  the  new  Korean 
translations  of  these  texts  when  preparing  their  own  renderings.  Though  some 
English  translations  of  Korean  Buddhist  texts  have  been  made  previously, 
this  is  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  introduce  to  a  Western  audience  the 
full  range  of  Korean  Buddhist  writing.  The  compilation  committee  also 
sought  to  implement  strict  quality  control  over  the  translations  by  employing 
a  traditional  multiparty  verification  system,  which  encouraged  a  sustained 
collaboration  between  the  Korean  and  English  teams  of  translators. 


This  English  translation  of  the  Collected  Works  will  serve  as  the  cornerstone 
for  the  world-wide  dissemination  of  knowledge  about  the  Korean  Buddhist 
tradition,  which  has  heretofore  not  garnered  the  recognition  it  deserves. 
Together  with  international  propagation  efforts,  Korean  traditional  temple 
experiences,  and  the  temple-stay  program,  the  English  translation  of  the 
Collected  Works  will  make  an  important  contribution  to  our  ongoing  efforts  to 
globalize  Korean  Buddhism.  To  facilitate  the  widest  possible  dissemination 
of  both  the  Korean  and  English  versions  of  this  compilation,  digital  editions 
will  eventually  be  made  available  online,  so  that  anyone  who  has  access  to  the 
Internet  wiU  be  able  to  consult  these  texts. 

Among  all  types  of  giving,  the  most  precious  of  all  is  the  gift  of  Dharma, 
and  it  is  through  sharing  these  teachings  that  we  seek  to  spread  the  wisdom 
and  compassion  of  Korean  Buddhism,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  mutual 
understanding  and  unity,  to  people  throughout  the  world.  Our  efforts  to 
date  have  been  to  secure  the  foundation  for  the  revitalization  of  Korean 
Buddhism;  now  is  the  time  for  our  tradition  to  take  flight.  The  Collected  Works 
of  Korean  Buddhism  appears  at  an  opportune  moment,  when  it  will  be  able 
to  serve  as  a  guiding  light,  illuminating  the  way  ahead  for  Korean  Buddhism 
and  its  emerging  contemporary  identity. 

To  all  those  who  worked  indefatigably  to  translate,  edit,  and  publish 
this  collection;  to  the  compilation  committee,  the  researchers,  translators, 
proofreaders,  editors,  and  printers;  and  to  all  the  administrative  assistants 
associated  with  the  project,  I  extend  my  deepest  appreciation  and  thanks. 
Finally,  I  rejoice  in  and  praise  the  indomitable  power  of  Venerable  Jikwan’s 
vow  to  complete  this  massive  compilation  project. 

With  full  sincerity,  I  offer  this  heartfelt  wish:  may  all  the  merit  deriving 
from  this  monumental  work  be  transferred  to  the  Buddhas,  the  bodhisattvas, 
and  all  sentient  beings. 

Haebong  Jaseung  ,€-^) 

33'''*  President  of  the  Jogye  Order  of  Korean  Buddhism 
President,  Compilation  Committee  of  Korean  Buddhist  Thought 
January  20, 2010  (2554*  year  of  the  Buddhist  Era) 


Preface  to  the  English  Edition  of 
The  Collected  Works  of  Korean  Buddhism 


Buddhism  has  nearly  a  1,700-year  history  in  Korea  and  the  tradition  continues 
to  thrive  stUl  today  on  the  peninsula.  Buddhism  arrived  in  Korea  from  India 
and  China  by  at  least  the  fourth  century  C.E.  and  the  religion  served  as  the 
major  conduit  for  the  transmission  of  Sinitic  and  Serindian  culture  as  a  whole 
to  Korea.  But  Korean  Buddhism  is  no  mere  derivative  of  those  antecedent 
traditions.  Buddhists  on  the  Korean  peninsula  had  access  to  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  Buddhist  tradition  as  it  was  being  disseminated  across  Asia 
and  they  made  seminal  contributions  themselves  to  Buddhist  thought  and 
meditative  and  ritual  techniques.  Indeed,  because  Korea,  like  the  rest  of  East 
Asia,  used  literary  Chinese  as  the  lingua  franca  of  learned  communication 
(much  as  Latin  was  used  in  medieval  Europe),  Korean  Buddhist  writings 
were  disseminated  throughout  the  entire  region  with  relative  dispatch  and 
served  to  influence  the  development  of  the  neighboring  Buddhist  traditions 
of  China  and  Japan.  In  fact,  simultaneous  with  implanting  Buddhism  on  the 
peninsula,  Korean  monks  and  exegetes  were  also  joint  collaborators  in  the 
creation  and  development  of  the  indigenous  Chinese  and  Japanese  Buddhist 
traditions.  The  Collected  Works  of  Korean  Buddhism  seeks  to  make  available 
in  accurate,  idiomatic  English  translations  the  greatest  works  of  the  Korean 
Buddhist  tradition,  many  of  which  are  being  rendered  for  the  first  time  into 
any  Western  language. 

The  thirteen  volumes  of  this  anthology  collect  the  whole  panoply 
of  Korean  Buddhist  writing  from  the  Three  Kingdoms  period  (ca.  57 
C.E. -668)  through  the  Joseon  dynasty  (1392-1910).  These  writings  include 
commentaries  on  scriptures  as  well  as  philosophical  and  disciplinary 
texts  by  the  most  influential  scholiasts  of  the  tradition;  the  writings  of  its 
most  esteemed  Seon  adepts;  indigenous  collections  of  Seon  gongan  cases, 
discourses,  and  verse;  travelogues  and  historical  materials;  and  important 
epigraphical  compositions.  Where  titles  were  of  manageable  length,  we 
have  sought  to  provide  the  complete  text  of  those  works.  Where  size  was 
prohibitive,  we  have  instead  offered  representative  selections  from  a  range 


of  material,  in  order  to  provide  as  comprehensive  a  set  of  sources  as  possible 
for  the  study  of  Korean  Buddhism.  The  translators  and  editors  also  include 
extensive  annotation  to  each  translation  and  substantial  introductions  that 
seek  to  contextualize  for  an  English-speaking  audience  the  insights  and 
contributions  of  these  works. 

Many  of  the  scholars  of  Korean  Buddhism  active  in  Western  academe 
were  recruited  to  participate  in  the  translation  project.  Since  the  number  of 
scholars  working  in  Korean  Buddhism  is  stiU  quite  limited,  we  also  recruited 
as  collaborators  Western  specialists  in  literary  Chinese  who  had  extensive 
experience  in  English  translation. 

We  obviously  benefitted  enormously  from  the  work  of  our  Korean 
colleagues  who  toiled  so  assiduously  to  prepare  the  earlier  Korean  edition 
of  these  Collected  Works.  We  regularly  consulted  their  vernacular  Korean 
renderings  in  preparing  the  English  translations.  At  the  same  time, 
virtually  all  the  Western  scholars  involved  in  the  project  are  themselves 
specialists  in  the  Buddhist  argot  of  literary  Chinese  and  most  already  had 
extensive  experience  in  translating  Korean  and  Chinese  Buddhist  texts  into 
English.  For  this  reason,  the  English  translations  are,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  made  directly  from  the  source  texts  in  literary  Chinese,  not  from  the 
modern  Korean  renderings.  Since  translation  always  involves  some  level 
of  interpretation,  there  are  occasional  differences  in  the  understanding  of 
a  passage  between  the  English  and  Korean  translators,  but  each  translator 
retained  final  authority  to  decide  on  the  preferred  rendering  of  his  or  her 
text.  For  most  of  the  English  volumes,  we  also  followed  the  collaborative 
approach  that  was  so  crucial  in  preparing  the  Korean  translations  of  these 
Collected  Works  and  held  series  of  meetings  where  the  English  translators 
would  sit  together  with  our  Korean  counterparts  and  talk  through  issues 
of  terminology,  interpretation,  and  style.  Our  Korean  collaborators  offered 
valuable  comments  and  suggestions  on  our  initial  drafts  and  certainly  saved 
us  from  many  egregious  errors.  Any  errors  of  fact  or  interpretation  that  may 
remain  are  of  course  our  responsibility. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  English  translation  team,  I  would  like  to  express 
our  thanks  to  all  our  collaborators,  including  our  translators  Juhn  Young 


Ahn,  Robert  Buswell,  Michael  Finch,  Jung-geun  Kim,  Charles  Muller,  John 
Jorgensen,  Richard  McBride,  Jin  Y.  Park,  Young-eui  Park,  Patrick  Uhlmann, 
Sem  Vermeersch,  Matthew  Wegehaupt,  and  Roderick  Whitfield;  as  well  as 
our  philological  consultants  Chongdok  Sunim,  Go-ok  Sunim,  Haeju  Sunim, 
Misan  Sunim,  Woncheol  Sunim,  Byung-sam  Jung,  and  Young-wook  Kim. 
We  are  also  appreciative  to  Ven.  Jaseung  Sunim,  the  current  president  of  the 
Jogye  Order  of  Korean  Buddhism,  for  his  continued  support  of  this  project. 
Our  deepest  gratitude  goes  to  Ven.  Jikwan  Sunim  (May  11,  1932-January 
2,  2012),  one  of  the  most  eminent  monks  and  prominent  scholars  of  his 
generation,  who  first  conceived  of  this  project  and  spearheaded  it  during  his 
term  as  president  of  the  Jogye  Order  of  Korean  Buddhism.  Jikwan  Sunim’s 
entire  career  was  dedicated  to  making  the  works  of  Korean  Buddhism  more 
accessible  to  his  compatriots  and  better  known  within  the  wider  scholarly 
community.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
compilation  of  this  English  version  of  the  Collected  Works. 

Finally,  it  is  our  hope  that  The  Collected  Works  of  Korean  Buddhism  will  ensure 
that  the  writings  of  Korean  Buddhist  masters  will  assume  their  rightful 
place  in  the  developing  English  canon  of  Buddhist  materials  and  will  enter 
the  mainstream  of  academic  discourse  in  Buddhist  Studies  in  the  West. 
Korea’s  Buddhist  authors  are  as  deserving  of  careful  attention  and  study  as 
their  counterparts  in  Indian,  Tibetan,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  Buddhism.  This 
first  comprehensive  collection  of  Korean  Buddhist  writings  should  bring 
these  authors  the  attention  and  sustained  engagement  they  deserve  among 
Western  scholars,  students,  and  practitioners  of  Buddhism. 

Robert  E.  BusweU,  Jr. 

Distinguished  Professor  of  Buddhist  Studies,  University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles  (UCLA) 

Chair,  English  Translation  Editorial  Board,  The  Collected  Works  of 
Korean  Buddhism 

May  20, 2012  (2556*  year  of  the  Buddhist  Era) 
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(all  located  on  the  campus  of  Songgwangsa) 
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Preface 


This  book  is  a  substantially  revised  and  updated  translation  of  several  of 
Chinul’s  works  that  appeared  in  my  earlier  book,  The  Korean  Approach  to  Aen: 
The  Collected  Works  of  Chinul  (Honolulu:  University  of  Hawai’i  Press,  1983). 
In  this  revision,  I  have  reworked  aU  the  translations  from  scratch,  restructured 
and  rewritten  the  introduction,  and  updated  much  of  the  annotation.  I  have 
also  added  complete  translations  of  the  preface  and  conclusion  from  Chinul’s 
Hwadm  non  choryo  ( Condensation  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutra) 
and  of  Chinul’s  funerary  inscription,  only  excerpts  of  which  I  had  included 
in  that  earlier  book.  It  has  been  a  humbling  experience  to  return  to  material 
I  first  began  to  work  on  as  a  young  monk  at  Songgwangsa.  Even  though 
I  was  gratified  to  find  how  well  my  previous  renderings  had  held  up  after 
three  decades,  I  believe  I  have  been  able  to  improve,  in  some  cases  markedly, 
all  the  translations  included  herein.  When  I  was  preparing  my  original 
manuscript  back  in  the  precomputer  age  of  the  1970s  and  1980s,  tracing 
the  many  scriptural  quotations  Chinul  cites  in  the  course  of  his  writing 
required  reading  through  substantial  parts  of  the  canon  line  by  line,  an 
edifying,  if  inefficient,  stratagem.  Many  of  the  holes  that  remained  have  now 
been  filled  thanks  to  electronic  search  tools.  I  have  also  tried  to  reference 
in  the  annotation  some  of  the  relevant  scholarship  that  has  appeared  in  the 
intervening  years,  but  I  make  no  pretentions  about  being  comprehensive. 

I  thank  the  Chogye  Order,  Ven.  Yi  Chigwan  Sunim,  and  all  the 
participants  in  both  the  Korean  and  English  translation  projects  for  their 
initiative  in  establishing  the  Collected  Works  of  Korean  Buddhism  series  and 
for  their  dedication  in  bringing  this  material  to  a  wide  audience  of  readers.  I 
have  also  benefited  from  the  new  Korean  translation  of  Chinul’s  works  made 
by  Ven.  Haeju  Sunim  (Professor  Chon  Ho-ryon)  and  her  translation  team, 
my  Korean  counterparts  in  this  series,  which  is  by  far  the  most  accurate  and 
accessible  rendering  of  Chinul’s  works  ever  made  into  vernacular  Korean.  I 
am  also  grateful  for  the  help  of  some  of  my  graduate  students  here  at  UCLA 
who  assisted  me  with  preparing  my  revision  for  publication,  especially 


Seong-Uk  Kim,  Sumi  Lee,  and  Maya  Stiller.  Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Ven.  Kusan  Sunim  and  all  my  dharma-brothers  at  Songgwangsa  for  their 
encouragement  and  fellowship  throughout  the  years.  Chinul’s  intellectual 
acumen  and  command  of  the  literature  continually  challenge  the  resources 
of  any  translator.  I  hope  the  reader  wiU  be  a  lenient  judge  of  my  own  latest 
efforts. 

Robert  E.  Buswell,  Jr. 

Los  Angeles/Seoul 

Autumn,  2010,  the  800*  Anniversary  of  Chinul’s  Death 
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Abbreviations  and  Conventions 

BNB  Bo’naben  ershisi  shi  SBCK  ed. 

CDL  Jingde  chuandeng  lu  Compiled  by  Daoyuan 

CXT  7.honghua  chuanxindi  Chanmen  shizi  chengxi  tu 

By  Zongmi 

CYJDX  Chanyuan  zhujuanji  duxu  By  Zongmi 

CYKM  Popchip pyorhaeng  nok  choryo  kwamok pyongip  sagi 

By  Yondam  Yuil 

DPTPL  Dahui yulu  (Records  of  Dahui).  Recorded  by  Yunwen 

SM. 

DSQXL  Dasheng  qixin  lun  {Awakening  of  Faith). 

FMJ  Doji famenjing  (Sangitisutra).  Translated  by 

Danapala. 

HPC  Flanguk  Pulgyo  chbnso  (Complete  Books  of 

Korean  Buddhism). 

dJY/  Dafangguangfo  huayan  jing  {Avatamsakasutra/ 

Buddhdvatamsakasutrd).Tvz.r\s\'it.td  by  Siksananda. 

HYJb  Dafangguangfo  huayan  jing  {Avatamsakasutra/ 

Buddhavatamsakasutra).  TrznslAt&d  by  Buddhabhadra. 

IBK  Indogaku  bukkyogaku  kenkyu 

KAZ  The  Korean  Approach  to  Zen:  The  Collected  Works  of  Chinul.  By 

Robert  E.  Buswell,  Jr. 

KJ  Korea  Journal. 

KRS  Koryosa  Compiled  by  Chong  In-ji 

LJL  Linji  lu  Recorded  by  Huiran  MfA. 

LZTJ  Liuzu  tanjing  (Platform  Sutra).  Compiled  by 

Zongbao 

PGHP  Pulgyo  hakpo  Published  by  Tongguk  Taehakkyo 

PKC  Sungsan  Pak  Kil-chin  paksa  hwagap  kinybm:  Hanguk  Pulgyo 

sasangsa 


PWYF  Peiwen yunfu  Compiled  by  Zhang  yushu 

SGYS  Samguk yusa  By  Iryon 

SBCK  Sibu  congkan 

SSYN  Shishi yinian  lu  Compiled  by  Chen  Yuan  Et-ia. 

T  Taisho  shinshu  daizokyo  Tokyo,  1914-1922. 

TYS  Sinjung  Tongguk ybji  sungnam  Compiled  by 

No  Sa-sin  it  et  al. 

fVX  Wenxuan  Xig..  Compiled  by  Li  Shan 

XHYJL  Xin  Huayan  jing  lun  By  Li  Tongxuan 

XZJ  Xuzangjing.  Taiwanese  reprint  of  the  Dainihon  zokuzokyo 

icEI  Kyoto,  1905-1912.  Sequential  numbers  of  texts 

established  according  to  listing  in  Showa  hobo  somokuroku  084'' 
iitMgli|:,vol.2. 

Y]J  Yuanjuejing  {Complete  Enlightenment  Sutra) . 

ZDG  Zhengdao  ge  Mitlfc..  By  Yongjia  d<- Jr. 

ZZ  Dainihon  zokuzokyo  Revised  edition,  Tokyo, 

1950-. 


Transcriptions  of  Asian  languages  follow  the  systems  now  commonly  used 
in  the  scholarly  community:  Pinyin  for  Chinese  (which  has  completely 
supplanted  the  Wade-GUes  system  in  the  intervening  decades  since  my  first 
renderings  of  Chinul’s  texts);  revised  Hepburn  for  Japanese;  and  McCune- 
Reischauer  for  Korean.  Despite  the  government’s  promulgation  in  2000 
of  stiU  another  Revised  Romanization  system  for  Korean,  this  new  system 
has  yet  to  enjoy  widespread  usage  outside  Korea,  and  its  transcription  rules 
have  StiU  not  been  rigorously  honed  for  academic  writing.  Since  this  book  is 
intended  principaUy  for  a  non-Korean  audience,  I  have  decided  to  stick  with 
the  better- known  McCune-Reischauer  system,  which  has  been  the  system  of 
choice  in  the  West  for  over  seventy  years,  and  which  offers  more  accurate  and 
I  believe  more  elegant  transcriptions.  For  those  readers  who  may  be  more 
familiar  with  the  new  system,  I  have  included  the  Revised  Romanization 
transcriptions  of  the  titles  of  Chinul’s  works. 

Proper  names  are  transcribed  according  to  the  nationality  of  the  person 


or  site  or  the  provenance  of  the  text.  For  the  sake  of  consistency,  the  names 
of  Buddhist  schools  and  technical  terms  are  generally  given  according  to 
their  Korean  pronunciation.  When  the  reference  clearly  applies  only  to 
Chinese  or  Japanese  schools,  however,  I  have  used  the  corresponding  national 
transcription. 

In  order  to  conserve  space  in  the  annotation,  I  provide  only  abbreviated 
citations  to  secondary  sources  in  the  footnotes;  full  citations  may  be  found  in 
the  bibliography. 

Finally,  the  literary  Chinese  (Hanmun  vMiX)  texts  of  Chinul’s  works 
translated  herein  are  derived  from  the  Hariguk  Pulgyo  chonso 
edition,  as  reproduced  in  the  Korean-language  counterpart  to  this  volume 
prepared  by  Ven.  Haeju  Sunim  (Professor  Chon  Ho-ryon)  et  al.  In 
accordance  with  general  policy  for  this  series,  I  have  imported  the  Hanmun 
text  of  Chinul’s  works  directly  from  this  Korean  edition  and  follow  exactly 
the  paragraph  divisions  adopted  there,  in  order  to  facilitate  comparisons 
between  the  vernacular  Korean  and  English  renderings. 


CHINUL 

SELECTED  WORKS 


INTRODUCTION: 
CHINUUS  LIFE,  THOUGHT, 
AND  WRITINGS 


Chinul's  Life,  Thought,  and  Writings 
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Chinul's  Life,  Thought,  and  Writings 


Chinul  (1158-1210),  usually  known  in  Korea  by  his  funerary  name  of 
State  Preceptor  {kuksa  Slip)  Puril  Pojo  (and  often  abbreviated  as 

simply  Pojo  kuksa),'  is  one  of  the  two  most  important  figures  ever  produced 
within  the  Korean  Buddhist  tradition,  rivaled  only  by  the  Silla-dynasty 
scholiast  Wonhyo  ILaA  (617-686).  Chinul  was  an  adept  in  a  Buddhist  church 
already  rich  with  tradition  after  700  years  of  symbiotic  development  with  its 
Chinese  Buddhist  counterpart.  The  Buddhism  of  his  time,  however,  was  riven 
by  a  deep  split  between  adherents  of  Buddhist  doctrinal  schools,  or  Kyo 
who  placed  pride  of  place  on  the  scriptural  teachings  of  the  Buddhist  canon, 
and  adherents  of  Son  lineages  (C.  Chan,  J.  Zen  #),  who  followed  what  they 
considered  to  be  a  special  transmission  of  Buddhism  that  was  independent  of 
those  scriptural  teachings.  As  a  confirmed  student  of  Son  who  nevertheless 
retained  a  profound  interest  in  the  scriptures  of  Kyo,  Chinul  sought  to 
establish  a  tradition  that  would  draw  on  the  insights  of  the  scholastic 
teachings  without  abandoning  the  practical  application  of  those  teachings 
in  formal  Son  practice.  Drawing  on  his  extensive  research  into  the  scriptures 
and  his  own  personal  experience  in  Son  meditation,  Chinul  produced  some 
of  the  most  important  writings  ever  to  appear  in  Korean  Buddhism.  His 
insights  on  the  reconciliation  between  these  different  strands  of  Buddhism, 
and  his  adaptation  of  these  insights  to  meditative  practice,  inspired  much 
of  the  future  development  of  Korean  Buddhism.  In  the  process,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  revered  of  Korean  Buddhist  teachers  and  one  of  the  most 
influential  thinkers  of  the  medieval  era.  Indeed,  Chinul’s  thought  is  the  key 
to  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  mature  Korean  tradition. 

Chinul’s  attempts  to  validate  a  synthetic  approach  to  Buddhist  thought 
not  only  give  us  insights  into  the  subsequent  course  of  Korean  Buddhism, 
but  provide  as  well  an  overview  of  the  philosophical  and  soteriological 


1  His  name  in  the  Republic  of  Korea’s  latest  iteration  of  a  Revised  Romanization  system  is 
transcribed  as  Jinul,  Buril  ^o]o  guksa. 
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debates  current  in  the  East  Asian  tradition  of  his  era.  Since  these  debates 
were  carried  on  via  the  writings  of  the  period,  we  find  in  Chinul’s  works 
extensive  quotations,  trenchant  synopses,  and  cogent  critiques  of  many 
seminal  thinkers  of  the  greater  East  Asian  tradition,  including  the  Son/ 
Chan  figures  Guifeng  Zongmi  (780-841),  Dahui  Zonggao 

^  (1089-1163),  and  Yongming  Yanshou  (904-975),  as  well  as  the 

Hwaom/Huayan  figures  Li  Tongxuan  (635-730),  Chengguan 

(738-840),  and  tJisang  AdB  (625-703).  Chinul’s  writings  therefore  cover  a 
vast  swathe  of  the  Chinese  and  Korean  traditions  and  constitute  some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  East  Asian  Buddhist  scholastic  composition.  As  will  also 
be  obvious  in  the  translated  works  that  follow,  the  mature  Buddhist  tradition 
described  by  Chinul  is  one  that  valorizes  active  intellectual  engagement  with 
epistemological,  hermeneutical,  and  soteriological  issues,  while  not  neglecting 
the  value  of  such  engagements  in  catalyzing  personal  meditative  experience. 


Chinul's  Life 

Koryo  Buddhism  at  the  Time  of  Chinul 

In  the  middle  of  the  Koryo  iljM  dynasty  (918-1392),  Buddhism  was  firmly 
entrenched  in  the  politics  and  society  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  inception 
of  the  dynasty,  the  founder  Wang  Kon  (T’aejo  r.  918-943)  had 
correlated  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom  with  those  of  the  religion  and  actively 
encouraged  close  relationships  between  court  and  ecclesia.^  According  to 
the  account  in  the  Korybsa  (History  of  Koryo),  in  943,  the  year  of 


2  For  T’aejo’s  attitude  toward  Buddhism,  see  Yi  Pyong-do,  Hanguk  sa  II,  pp.  77-78;  Kim 
Sang-gi,  Koryo  sidae  sa,  pp.  42-43;  Han  Woo-keun,  History  of  Korea,  p.  125;  Sem  Vermeersch,  The 
Power  of  the  Buddhas:  The  Politics  of Buddhism  during  the  Koryo  Dynasty,  chap.  2. 
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his  death,  T’aejo  is  claimed  to  have  promulgated  ten  injunctions  to  help 
guide  his  successors  in  ruling  the  kingdom.  His  statement  opens  with 
the  solemn  caveat  “All  the  great  enterprises  of  our  kingdom  depend  upon 
the  protective  power  of  all  the  buddhas.”^  To  ensure  that  this  protection 
power  of  the  dharma  would  be  forthcoming,  Koryo,  like  the  Silla  dynasty 
before  it,  held  numerous  ceremonies  and  assemblies  to  invoke  the  goodwill 
of  the  buddhas  and  bodhisattvas"^  and  lavished  riches  on  the  monasteries 
and  monks. ^  The  Buddhist  church  wielded  immense  economic  influence 
throughout  the  country,  controlling  vast  tracts  of  tax-exempt  paddy  and 
forest  lands,  presiding  over  armies  of  serfs  to  work  that  land,  and  possessing  a 
fortune  in  precious  metals  cast  as  Buddhist  images  and  artifacts.  Substantial 
government  funds  were  expended  in  building  projects,  and  the  new  capital  of 
Kaesong  itself  became  a  thriving  Buddhist  metropolis.  The  monasteries 
were  commercial  centers  in  the  rural  regions  of  the  country  and  were 
engaged  in  the  distillation  of  spirits,  noodle  making,  and  tea  production.® 


3  KRS  2.15a2.  For  a  discussion  of  the  ten  admonitions,  see  Yi  Pyong-do,  Han’guk  sa  II,  pp.  79- 
87;  Kim  Sang-gi,  Koryo  sidae  sa,  pp.  43-46;  Han  Ki-du,  Hanguk  Pulgyo  sasang,  pp.  62-63.  For  Hugh 
Kang’s  translation  of  the  ten  injunctions,  see  Peter  H.  Lee,  ed.,  Sourcebook  of  Korean  Civilization, 
volume  1:  From  Early  Times  to  the  Sixteenth  Century,  pp.  263-266;  and  for  discussion  about  the  ten 
injunctions  and  the  veracity  of  their  attribution  to  Wang  Kon,  see  Vermeersch,  The  Power  of  the 
Buddhas,  pp.  89-121. 

4  For  Koryo  Buddhist  rituals  and  ceremonies,  see  Yi  Pyong-do,  Hanguk  sa  II,  p.  289  ff;  for  such 

references  from  KKS  see  Hong  Yun-sik,  “Koryo  Pulgyo  ui  sinang  uirye,”  pp.  657  and  694;  and  Kim 
Jongmyung,  “Buddhist  Rituals  in  Medieval  Korea  (918-1392).”  In  dharma  assemblies  convened 
during  the  Koryo,  the  following  sutras  were  most  commonly  used:  Renwang  bore  bolumi  jing  (107 
times),  Suvarnaprabhdsottamasutra  (22  Mahdprajndpdramitdsutra  (14  \:im&s),Avatarnsakasutra 

(12  times),  Bhaisajyagurupurvapranidhdnasutra  (3  times),  Surangamasutra  (1  time);  see  the  list  culled 
from  the  KRS  in  Hong  Yun-sik,  “Koryo  Pulgyo,”  p.  662. 

5  For  the  close  relationship  between  Buddhism  and  the  Koryo  court  and  the  latter’s  support  of  the 
religion,  see  Yi  Pyong-do,  Hanguk  sa  II,  pp.  271-276. 

^  For  the  economic  role  of  Buddhist  monasteries  in  Koryo  society  see:  Yi  Chae-ch’ang,  Koryo 
sawbn  kyongje  uiyongw,  Yu  Kyo-Song,  “Koryo  sawon  kyongje  ui  songgyok,”  pp.  607-626;  Yi  Pyong- 
do,  Hanguk  sa  II,  pp.  298-302;  Yi  Sang-baek,  Hanguk  sa  III,  pp.  708-709;  Han  Woo-keun,  History, 
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The  monks  themselves  enjoyed  exemption  from  corvee  labor  and  military 
obligations.  Monks  were  even  brought  into  positions  of  secular  power  while 
remaining  within  the  ecclesiastical  ranks:  a  series  of  examinations  modeled 
along  the  lines  of  the  civil-service  tests  enabled  conscientious  students  of 
either  the  Son  or  Kyo  traditions  to  work  their  way  to  the  very  heights  of  the 
church  hierarchy,  making  them  eligible  for  appointment  to  the  post  of  royal 
preceptor  {wangsa  or  state  preceptor  {kuksa  IHil")  and  placing  them 

near  the  sources  of  secular  authority.^ 


pp.  146-147;  Moon  Sang-hee,  “History  Survey  of  Korean  Religion,”  pp.  18-19.  For  the  economic 
activities  of  Chinese  Buddhist  monasteries,  which  have  many  parallels  with  those  in  Korea,  see 
Jacques  Gernet,  Buddhism  in  Chinese  Society:  An  Economic  History  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Tenth  Centuries^ 
translated  by  Franciscus  Verellen;  and  the  many  sources  cited  in  the  bibliography  in  Kenneth  Chen, 
Buddhism  in  ChinUypp.  523-526. 

’’  The  Koryo  bureaucratic  examination  system  began  in  958,  the  ninth  year  of  Kwangjong’s 
reign  iJCKS  2.27b).  It  is  uncertain  when  the  Sarngha  examinations  began,  but  most  scholars  think  they 
probably  began  simultaneous  with,  or  perhaps  just  before  (e.g.,  954),  the  institution  of  the  bureaucratic 
examinations;  see  Yi  Chae-ch’ang,  “Koryo  Pulgyo  ui  sungkwa  sungnoksa  chedo,”  p.  434;  Yi  Chae- 
ch’ang  and  Kim  Yong-t’ae,  Pulgyo  munhwa  sa^  pp.  112-113;  Nukariya  Kaiten,  Chosen  Zenkyoshiy 
pp.  206-207.  The  examinations  were  typically  held  once  every  three  years,  usually  at  the  two  chief 
monasteries  of  the  Son  and  Kyo  schools  in  the  capital  of  Kaesong  Kwangmyongsa  for 

Son  and  Wangnyunsa  for  Kyo;  see  Yi  Chae-ch’ang,  “Koryo  sungkwa,” p.  436.  The  Son  exams 

covered  material  in  the  Jingde  chuandeng  luy  and  later,  Chinul’s  disciple  Chin’gak  Hyesim’s 
Sbnmun  yomsong  chip  the  Kyo  schools’  examination  covered  the  Avatarnsakasutra  and  the 

Hasabhumikavydkydna.  The  ranking  system  for  the  two  major  schools  was  as  follows:  Son — Taedok 
44,Taesa  Chung  taesa  Samjung  taesa  Sonsa  T^^'P,Taes6nsa  scholastic 

schools — Taedok,  Taesa,  Chung  taesa,  Samjung  taesa,  Sujwa  Siingt’ong  see  Yi  Chae- 

ch’ang,  “Koryo  sungkwa,”  pp.  436-437;  Yi  Chae-ch’ang  and  Kim  Yong-t’ae,  Pulgyo  munhwa  sUy  p.  113. 
Monks  at  the  two  highest  ranks  of  either  Son  or  the  scholastic  schools  could  be  appointed  by  royal 
proclamation  to  the  position  of  royal  preceptor  or  state  preceptor,  which  were  both  religious  ranks 
and  government  offices;  see  Peter  H.  Lee,  Lives  of  Eminent  Korean  Monksy  p.  28,  n.  78;  and  Yi  Chae- 
ch’ang,  “Koryo  sungkwa,”  p.  437,  n.  32.  For  the  Sarngha  examinations  and  the  offices  of  royal  and 
state  preceptors,  see  Vermeersch,  The  Power  of  the  BuddhaSy  chapters  four  and  five;  Yi  Chae-ch’ang, 
“Koryo  sungkwa,”  p.  441.  The  strictness  of  this  system  abated  somewhat  later.  Any  of  the  examination 
ranks  conferred  by  examination  could  be  gained  through  royal  appointment  and  were  often  conferred 
posthumously  on  monks  who  had  distinguished  themselves.  Chinul’s  successor,  Chin’gak  Hyesim 

(1178-1234),  was  apparently  the  first  monk  to  receive  the  appellation  Sonsa  or  Taesonsa  without 
taking  the  examination;  see  Chingak  kuksa pimyong,  Chosbn  Pulgyo  t’ongsa  III,  p.  354  1. 1. 
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These  successes  inevitably  also  created  problems  for  the  church.  Although 
the  examination  system  for  monks  raised  the  general  educational  level  of  the 
Sarngha  as  a  whole,  Chinul’s  own  writings  rue  the  fact  that  the  ranks  of  the 
monks  were  swelled  by  people  whose  main  concern  had  become  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  and  position.  In  addition,  other  monks  ordained  in  order  to  avoid 
the  hardships  of  the  peasant  life  and  corvee  labor  and  the  dangers  of  military 
service.  The  influx  of  persons  with  suspect  motivations  contributed  to  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  religion  and  led  to  a  backlash  from  the  authorities. 
Beginning  in  1059,  during  the  lengthy  reign  of  King  Munjong  (r.  1046- 
1082),  a  series  of  restrictions  was  promulgated  that  limited  the  participation 
of  commoners  in  ecclesiastical  matters  and  diminished  the  influence  of 
monks  and  their  families  in  affairs  of  state.  The  first  of  these  rules  was 
that  only  one  son  in  three  could  be  ordained,  and  then  only  after  the  age 
of  fifteen.®  Later,  serfs  and  indigent  persons  were  prohibited  altogether 
from  being  ordained.^  Nepotism  in  government  was  limited  by  prohibiting 
children  of  monks,  born  before  a  man’s  ordination,  from  taking  the  civil- 
service  examinations — effectively  barring  their  participation  in  public  life.'® 
To  keep  the  monks  ensconced  in  monasteries,  they  were  forbidden  to  lodge 
overnight  in  villages."  These  and  other  restrictions  remained  in  effect  for  the 
rest  of  the  Koryo  period,  but  they  were  eventually  supplanted  by  even  more 
severe  restrictions  imposed  during  the  subsequent  Choson  dynasty 
(1392-1910)  by  a  Confucian-oriented  civil  administration.'^  It  was  during 
this  period  of  perceived  enervation  within  the  Sarngha  that  Chinul,  a  Son 
monk  with  pronounced  sympathy  for  Kyo  doctrine,  was  born. 

Chinul  himself  describes  the  corrupted  motivations  that  he  claims  were 


8  8.14c34. 

8  KRS  S5.6a.7-S. 

'0  See  11.33a8-bl. 

KRS  85.6a9.  See  Yi  Pyong-do,  Hanguk  sa  II,  p.  298  ff.,  for  further  details  on  these  restrictive 
measures. 

See  Yi  Sang-baek,  Hanguk  sa  III,  pp.  52-59  and  707-721,  for  the  anti-Buddhist  stances  of  the 
Choson  dynasty;  see  also  Han  Chong-man,  “Nyomal  Chochb  ui  paebul  hobul  sasang,”pp.  717-737. 
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enervating  the  Samgha  in  the  introduction  to  his  Encouragement  to  Practice: 

The  Compact  of  the  Samadhi  and  Prajhd  Society: 

When  we  examine  the  inclination  of  our  conduct  from  dawn  to  dusk, 
[we  see  that]  even  while  we  have  been  relying  on  the  buddhadharma,  we 
have  adorned  ourselves  with  the  signs  of  self  and  person.  Infatuated  with 
material  welfare  and  immersed  in  secular  concerns,  we  do  not  cultivate 
virtue  but  only  waste  food  and  clothing.  Although  we  have  left  home 
[to  become  monks],  what  merit  does  it  have?  How  sad!  Now,  we  may 
want  to  leave  the  three  realms  of  existence,  but  we  do  not  practice  freeing 
ourselves  from  dusty  sensory  objects.  We  use  our  male  body  in  vain,  for 
we  lack  the  will  of  a  real  man.  Above,  we  fail  in  propagating  the  path; 
below,  we  are  negligent  in  benefitting  living  creatures;  and  in  between,  we 
turn  our  backs  on  our  four  benefactors.  This  is  indeed  shameful!  I  have 
lamented  all  of  this  since  long  ago. 


Birth  and  Early  Years 

Chinul’s  birth  occurred  during  a  volatile  period  in  Koryo  political  history. 
Khitan  Mff  invasions  in  993, 1010,  and  1018  had  wreaked  havoc  throughout 
the  country  and  demoralized  the  government,  leading  to  a  series  of  court 
intrigues  that  progressively  undermined  the  power  of  the  ruling  house. 
Factional  strife  in  the  court  immediately  preceding  the  reign  of  the 
seventeenth  Koryo  monarch,  Injong  1—:^  (r.  1122-1146),  led  to  regional 
conflicts  that  further  eroded  political  stability.  Increasingly,  the  power  of 
private  families  in  the  aristocracy  rivaled,  and  occasionally  even  eclipsed, 
that  of  the  king  himself.  The  year  1126  saw  a  revolt  against  the  royal  family, 
coupled  with  a  rebellion  by  members  of  the  king’s  own  coterie  of  advisors, 
including  the  Buddhist  monk  Myoch’ong  (d.  1135).  Although  defeated 
in  1136,  this  rebellion  only  underscored  the  precarious  position  of  the  Koryo 
ruling  house. 

During  the  reign  of  Uijong  (r.  1146-1170),  military  dissatisfaction 
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with  Koryo  policies  finally  led  to  a  coup  d’etat.  In  1170,  the  king  himself  was 
captured  and  exiled  by  one  of  his  own  generals,  and  the  king’s  younger  brother 
(posthumous  title,  Myongjong  r.  1170-1197)  was  placed  on  the  throne. 
For  the  next  twenty-seven  years  the  puppet  ruler  presided  helplessly  over  a 
series  of  coups  and  countercoups.  It  was  not  until  1196  that  another  general, 
Ch’oe  Ch’ung-hon  li-’/tlli.  (1149-1219),  and  his  brother  were  finally  able  to 
consolidate  control  in  the  name  of  the  Ch’oe  family.  For  the  next  sixty  years, 
until  the  fourth  family  dictator,  Ch’oe  Ui  -ii-ijL  (d.  1258),  was  assassinated  in 
1258,  members  of  the  Ch’oe  family  were  the  effective  rulers  of  Koryo. 

According  to  Chinul’s  funerary  inscription,  written  on  royal  command  by 
the  literatus  Kim  Kun-su  (fl.  1216-1220),'"'  Chinul  was  born  in  1158'^ 

in  the  Tongju  ildlH  district  to  the  west  of  the  Koryo  capital  of  Kaesong 
AS..  His  lay  surname  was  Chong  and  his  father,  Chong  Kwang-u 
(d.u.),  was  rector  in  the  State  Academy  (Kukhak  @#).  From  birth,  the  boy 
is  said  to  have  been  of  weak  constitution  and  plagued  by  serious  illnesses. 
After  continued  attempts  to  cure  him  through  conventional  medical  therapy, 
his  father  in  desperation  decided  to  entreat  the  Buddha,  vowing  that  if  his 


For  the  Chbe  ^  dictatorship  during  the  mid-Koryo,  see  Edward  J.  Shultz,  Genera/s  and  Scholars: 
Military  Rule  in  Medieval  Korea]  Kim  Sang-gi,  Koryo  sidae  sa^  pp.  413-453,  and  Han  Woo-keun, 
History, 154-169. 

Kim  Kun-su  (fl.  1216-1220)  was  the  son  of  Kim  Ton-jung  (d.  1170),  the  grandson 

of  the  Samguk  sagi  author  Kim  Pu-sik  (1075-1151),  and  a  famous  mid-Koryo  literary 

figure  in  his  own  right;  his  biography  appears  at  KRS  98,  21b-22a.  Much  of  the  information  on 
Chinul’s  life  given  here  is  drawn  from  the  funerary  inscription  (translated  in  full  later  in  this  volume) 
composed  by  Kim  Kun-su  upon  royal  command  in  1211:  the  Chogyesan  Susdnsa  Puril  Pojo  kuksa 
pimyong,  in  Pang  Han-am,  ed.,  Pojo pobo,  fol.  139a-143a;  Yi  Nung-hwa,  Choson  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  pp. 
337-342;  Chosen  sotokufii.  Chosen  kinseki  soran  II,  pp.  949-953.  Page  numbers  will  be  cited  from  the 
tongsa  edition. 

15  A  Choson-dynasty  source  gives  an  exact  date  for  Chinul’s  birth:  the  third  month,  seventeenth  day, 
twenty-eighth  year  of  the  Shaoxing  reign  era  of  the  Southern  Song  emperor  Gaozong  (17 
April  1158);  Ko  Songju  Chbnghyesa  sajok,  in  Im  Sok-chin,  ed.,  Chogyesan  Songgwangsa  sago,  pp.  397- 
398.  Because  of  the  late  date  of  this  inscription  and  because  its  information  is  not  verified  in  earlier 
sources,  this  record  must  be  used  with  caution. 
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son  were  cured,  he  would  have  him  ordained  into  the  Buddhist  order.  Soon 
afterward,  the  illnesses  are  supposed  to  have  disappeared  and,  keeping  his 
vow,  Chong  Kwang-u  had  his  sons  head  shaved  and  sent  him  off  to  become 
a  monk  at  the  age  of  eight  se  C.  sui,  viz.  seven  years  old  in  Western  age). 
He  was  given  the  Buddhist  name  Chinul  (Knowing  Reticence);  later, 
he  usually  referred  to  himself  as  Moguja  (Oxherder). 

Chinul’s  preceptor  was  Sin’gwang  Chonghwi  (d.u.),  a  Son 

master  at  Kulsansa  on  Sagulsan  Mtiih,  one  of  the  sites  of  the  Nine 

Mountains  school  (Kusan  Sonmun  dLih#f'l)  of  Korean  Son.  Chonghwi, 
about  whom  little  is  known,  was  a  tenth-generation  successor  of  Pomil  S; 
El  (810-889),  the  Silla  Son  monk  who  traveled  to  China  and  received 
transmission  from  Yahguan  Qi’an  M.'l'#-®-  (750P-842)  of  the  Hongzhou  id- 
ll'l  school.  Hence,  by  ordination  lineage,  tradition  counts  Chinul  as  belonging 
to  the  Nanyue  lineage  of  the  Southern  school  (Nanzong  of 

Chan.'® 

The  young  monk’s  relationship  with  his  preceptor  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  especially  close,  for  his  biographer  states  that  he  never  had  a  permanent 
teacher.  Chinul’s  prodigious  intellect  and  his  inclination  toward  solitude  and 
retreat  had  been  noticeable  since  his  youth;  given  the  fractious  climate  of  the 
church  in  his  time,  he  may  have  simply  felt  more  comfortable  as  a  reclusive 
autodidact.  From  early  on  in  his  vocation  Chinul  made  up  for  the  dearth  of 


The  successorship  at  Kulsansa  is  somewhat  questionable.  The  only  record  concerning 

its  transmission  line  appears  in  a  postscript  to  a  Taehungsa  edition  of  the  Records  of  Dahui, 

written  sometime  in  the  middle  fourteenth  century  by  Yi  Saek  1328-1396)  and  seen  by  Yi 

Chong-ik.  According  to  this  postscript,  in  the  Sdn'ga  chongp'a  to  (not  extant),  written 

by  Yi  Chang-yong  1201-1272),  an  important  mid-Koryo  classical  scholar  and  literary 

figure,  the  Kulsansa  lineage  was  transmitted  as  follows:  Pomil  ^(a^)  9;  Pohyon  Kaechong 

Odae  Sin’gyong  Taeun  Tojang  Saja  Chihyu  Chonghak Tojam  -fr 

Tut’a  tJngjin  Tansok  Chihyon  Changsu  Tamjin  Ch’onch’uk 

Nungin  ;  Sin’gwang  Chonghwi  Pojo  Chinul  Noted  in  Yi  Chong-ik, 

Chogye  chong  chunghung  noriy  pp.  93-94.  Yi  Chi-gwan  {Hanguk  Pulgyo  so  ui  kyongjon  yongu^  p.  29) 
identifies  Chonghwi  as  an  eighth-generation  successor  of  Pomil  but  does  not  provide  a  source  for 
his  information.  Kulsansa  was  located  in  the  present-day  Kangnung  district  of  Kangwon 

Province  only  the  foundations  remain. 
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personal  instruction  by  drawing  his  inspiration  from  the  Buddhist  scriptures. 
Chinul’s  progress  in  Buddhist  practice  was,  therefore,  based  on  using 
scriptural  instructions  to  perfect  Son  practice.  This  accommodating  attitude 
toward  the  written  teachings  and  his  simultaneous  engagement  in  both  sutra 
study  and  meditative  practice  contrasted  with  the  sectarian  climate  of  his  age 
and  anticipated  the  future  trend  of  his  thought. 


The  Vow  to  Form  a  Retreat  Society 

After  nine  years  at  his  home  monastery,  Chinul  traveled  in  1182  to  Pojesa  -f- 
in  the  Koryo  capital  of  Kaesong  to  take  part  in  the  Sarngha  selection, 
viz.  the  Son  examinations.'^  Although  he  passed  his  tests,  he  apparently 
became  disgusted  with  the  worldly  climate  surrounding  them.  His  interest 
in  joining  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  dampened,  he  aired  his  views  about  the 
corrupted  state  of  the  Sarngha  and  the  need  to  return  to  the  proper  pursuits 
of  the  monk’s  life.  He  seems  to  have  struck  a  responsive  chord  among  at 
least  a  few  of  his  fellow  adepts  and,  together,  they  decided  to  gather  at 
some  future  date  to  form  a  retreat  society  dedicated  to  the  development  of 
samadhi  (concentration)  and  prajna  (wisdom).  Chinul  relates  these  events  in 
his  earliest  work.  Encouragement  to  Practice:  The  Compact  of  the  Samadhi  and 
Prajna  Society  {Kwonsu  Chonghye  kyoha  mun  composed  in 

1190: 

One  day  I  made  a  pact  with  more  than  ten  fellow  meditators  that  said: 
“After  the  close  of  this  convocation  we  will  renounce  fame  and  profit  and 
remain  in  seclusion  in  the  mountain  forests.  There  we  will  form  a  retreat 


Pojesa  later  known  as  Yonboksa  was  a  major  center  of  the  Son  school  during  the 

Koryo  period.  Han  Ki-du  {Hanguk  Pulgyo  sasang^  p.  168)  locates  the  monastery  inside  the  T’aeanmun 
in  the  southern  section  of  the  capital  of  Kaesong  The  Tongguk ydji  sungnam  says  simply 

that  it  was  located  in  central  Kaesong;  for  a  description  of  the  monastery,  see  TYS  4,  fol.  21a-23a,  pp. 
98a-99a. 
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society  designed  to  foster  constant  training  in  samadhi  balanced  with 
prajna.  Through  worship  of  the  Buddha,  recitation  of  sutras,  and  even 
through  our  manual  labor,  we  will  each  discharge  the  duties  to  which 
we  are  assigned  and  nourish  the  [self-]nature  in  all  situations.  [We  vow 
to]  pass  our  whole  lives  free  of  entanglements  and  to  follow  the  higher 
pursuits  of  accomplished  gentlemen  and  authentic  adepts.  Would  this 
not  be  wonderful?”...  AU  those  venerables  who  heard  these  words  agreed 
with  what  was  said  and  vowed:  “On  another  day  we  will  consummate  this 
agreement,  live  in  seclusion  deep  in  the  forest,  and  be  bound  together  as  a 
community  that  should  be  named  for  samadhi  and  prajna.” 

Chinul  seems  to  have  been  an  early,  if  not  the  first,  advocate  for  the 
retreat  society  {kyoha  M#)  movement  in  Korea.  Such  retreat  societies  had 
their  antecedents  in  China  in  the  Amitabha  society  of  Lushan  Huiyuan 
(334-416)  during  the  Eastern  Jin  dynasty;  by  the  time  of  the 
Song  dynasty  they  were  burgeoning  throughout  China,  especially  in  the 
southern  provinces.  Most  of  these  societies  had  close  affiliations  with  the 
Tiantai  Huayan  and  Pure  Land  if-i  traditions.'®  In  these 

societies,  both  lay  and  ordained  adepts  would  train  together  intensively  in 
the  pursuits  distinctive  to  their  schools.  If  the  numbers  are  accurate,  these 
groups  seem  to  have  been  popular.  We  read  again  and  again  in  the  compacts 
of  the  Pure  Land  groups  that  their  goal  was  to  assemble  10,000  people  and 
cultivate  everything  together  as  a  group — making  offerings,  reciting  the 
name  of  Amitabha,  and  vowing  to  be  reborn  in  the  Pure  Land.'^  Chinul’s 


’8  Suzuki  Chusei,  “Sodai  Bukl^o  kessha  no  kenkyu,”  pp.  76-97,  gives  an  excellent  outline  of  these 
fraternal  societies  during  the  Song  period;  for  their  Tang-dynasty  antecedents,  see  the  study  by 
Naha  Toshisada,  “Todai  no  shayu  ni  tsuite.”  Huayan  societies  began  to  develop  in  China  during  the 
fifth  century  and  were  widespread  throughout  the  country  by  the  ninth  century;  see  Kamata  Shigeo, 
Chugoku  Kegon  shiso  shi  no  kenkyu^  pp.  42-47  and  235-248.  References  to  Huayan  and  Samantabhadra 
societies  are  noted  also  in  Yamazaki  Hiroshi,  Shina  chusei  Bukkyo  no  tenkai^  pp.  804  and  811. 

For  examples  of  the  compacts  of  some  of  these  groups  see  Suzuki  Chusei,  “Kessha  no  kenkyu,”  pp. 
216-217. 
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motivations  in  forming  such  a  society  seem  to  parallel  the  reasons  for  the 
formation  of  such  groups  in  China:  first,  both  were  attempting  to  counter 
what  their  followers  perceived  to  be  degenerate  tendencies  in  the  Sarngha; 
second,  both  efforts  were  undertaken  from  outside  the  established  order. 
Hence  Chinul’s  adoption  of  this  form  of  community  as  a  means  of  reviving 
the  Son  practice  of  his  day  was  an  innovative  use  of  an  original  Chinese 
development  that  had  proved  itself  formidable  on  the  mainland. 

Before  Chinul  could  form  his  community,  however,  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  the  selection  of  the  site  and  the  attestants  scattered  across 
the  peninsula.  Although  we  are  given  no  indication  as  to  what  these 
problems  might  have  been,  it  seems  reasonable  to  surmise  that  they  were 
political  in  nature,  resulting  from  the  antihierarchical  sentiments  implicit 
in  the  compact.  Many  monasteries  would  have  been  reluctant  to  harbor  a 
community  that  seemed  to  challenge  the  power  of  the  central  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  During  this  period  of  successive  military  coups,  the  countryside 
was  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  a  series  of  peasant  and  slave  revolts  had 
shattered  the  sense  of  local  security — another  deterrent  to  the  assembly  of 
monks  from  around  the  country  at  an  isolated  rural  or  wilderness  site.  It  was 
to  be  eight  years  before  the  monks  finally  witnessed  the  formal  establishment 
of  the  Samadhi  and  Prajna  Society. 


To  Ch'ongwonsa:  First  Awakening 

Faced  with  this  delay  in  the  formation  of  the  proposed  Samadhi  and  Prajna 
Society,  Chinul  decided  to  leave  the  capital,  traveling  down  the  Korean 
peninsula.  He  finally  “set  down  his  walking  staff”  at  Ch’ongwonsa 
in  Ch’angp’yong  in  the  far  southwest  of  the  peninsula,  the  region  of 


20  For  the  kyolsa  movement  in  Koryo  Buddhism,  see  Han  Ki-du,  “Koryo  Pulgyo  lii  kyolsa 
undong,”  pp.  551-583,  Ko  Ik-chin,  “Wonmyo  Yose  ui  Paengnyon  kyolsa  wa  ku  sasangjok  tonggi,” 
pp.  109-120.  Han  (p.  552)  lists  fourteen  separate  kyolsa  sites  from  Kangwondo  to  Cholla  Namdo 
mentioned  in  Koryo  sources. 
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the  ancient  Paekche  ’§’;W  kingdom.  Chinul’s  reason  for  traveling  to  this 
area  of  Korea  may  become  clear  when  we  consider  that  it  was  the  focus 
of  flourishing  trade  relationships  with  the  Southern  Song  ^  dynasty.  The 
Song  dynasty,  having  lost  its  territory  in  the  northern  plains  to  the  Khitan 
forces  of  the  Jin  4t  dynasty  in  1126,  was  now  ensconced  in  the  region  south 
of  the  Yangzi  River.  During  the  Khitan  invasions  of  the  Korean  peninsula 
in  the  early  eleventh  century,  the  Koryo  court  had  been  obliged  to  sever  all 
diplomatic  ties  with  the  Song  in  order  to  placate  the  threat  on  its  northern 
border;  this  move  had  not,  however,  interrupted  unofficial  commercial  and 
cultural  exchanges  between  Song  and  Koryo  via  long-established  sea  routes 
over  the  Yellow  Sea.  Two  major  routes  were  frequented  by  Chinese,  Korean, 
and  occasionally  even  Arab  merchants:  an  eastern  route  from  Hwanghaedo 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  Korean  peninsula  to  Dengzhou  and 
Mizhou  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Shandong  peninsula;  and 
a  southern  route  from  Yesong  kang  ft  and  the  many  islands  and  ports 
along  the  west  and  southwest  coast  of  Korea  to  Mingzhou  the  present- 

day  Ningpo  in  Zhejiang  Province.^'  Relations  were  particularly  strong 
with  these  Chinese  coastal  regions,  where  the  retreat  society  movement  was 
strongest  in  China.  Hence,  by  moving  to  the  southwest,  Chinul  had  placed 
himself  in  the  best  possible  location  for  gaining  firsthand  information  about 
Song  Buddhism. 

In  1182,  while  Chinul  was  staying  at  Ch’ongwonsa  he  had  the 

first  of  a  series  of  three  awakening  experiences  that  profoundly  affected  his 
attitude  toward  Buddhist  cultivation.  As  his  funerary  inscription  relates,  as  he 
was  reading  through  the  Platform  Sutra  of  the  Sixth  Patriarch,  he  came  across 


For  Koryo/Song  sea  routes,  see  Yi  Pyong-do,  Han’guk  sa  II,  p.  390.  Establishing  the  location 
of  Yesong  kang  probably  the  main  port  for  the  overseas  trade,  has  been  problematic;  the 

most  plausible  location  seems  to  have  been  in  Hwanghae  Province  not  far  from  present- 

day  Inchon  Hi.  See  Yi  Pyong-do,  Hanguk  sa  II,  pp.  314-317.  Important  information  on  these  sea 
routes  can  also  be  found  in  the  Gaoli  tujing  39,  pp.  93-95,  and  the  Koryo  section  of  the  Song  History^ 
Songshi  487  11.  1-21,  BNB  30,  pp.  24734-24744.  For  Mingzhou  see  Edwin  Reischauer,  Ennins 
Diary,  p.  43,  n.  185. 
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the  passage  “The  self-nature  of  suchness  gives  rise  to  thoughts.  But  even 
though  the  six  sense-faculties  see,  hear,  sense,  and  know,  [the  self-nature]  is 
not  tainted  hy  the  myriads  of  images.  The  true  nature  is  constantly  free  and 
self-reliant.”^^  “Astonished  and  overjoyed,”  his  stele,  notes,  “he  gained  what 
he  had  never  experienced  before  and,  getting  up,  walked  around  the  buddha- 
hall,  reflecting  on  the  passage  while  continuing  to  recite  it.  His  heart  was 
satisfied.”  From  that  point  forward,  he  was  content  to  dwell  in  seclusion  in 
the  mountains,  rather  than  pursuing  ecclesiastical  position. 

Thanks  to  this  experience,  Chinul  would  stress  in  all  his  future  writings 
the  need  for  an  initial  awakening  to  the  mind-nature  to  ensure  consistent 
development  in  practice.  Subsequent  readings  of  the  Platform  Sutra  as  well  as 
the  influence  of  Zongmi’s  writings  spelled  out  the  need  to  support  the  initial 
awakening  to  the  mind-nature  with  the  simultaneous  cultivation  of  samadhi 
and  prajna,  and  the  concurrent  development  of  alertness  and  calmness  of 
mind.  In  works  like  Moguja’s  Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mind  {Moguja  Susim 
kydl  and  Encouragement  to  Practice,  which  concentrate  on  the 

fundamentals  of  Buddhist  soteriology,  his  approach  of  an  initial  sudden 
awakening  followed  by  continued  gradual  cultivation  receives  particular 
emphasis.  In  one  of  his  last  works,  Popchip  pyorhaengnok  choryo  pyongip  sagi  iP 

[Excerpts from  the  Dharma  Collection  and  Special 
Practice  Record  with  Personal  Notes,  published  in  1209)  this  soteriological 
schema  provides  the  foundation  for  a  systematic  outline  of  Son  practice.  For 
the  rest  of  his  life,  the  Platform  Sutra  remained  one  of  has  favorite  works; 
indeed,  his  esteem  for  the  text  was  so  high  that,  his  funerary  inscription 
relates,  whenever  he  was  asked  to  lecture,  it  was  always  his  first  preference. 


Pomunsa:  Second  Awakening 

In  1185,  Chinul  again  took  up  his  staff  and  set  off  in  search  of  a  new  site  to 
further  his  practice.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  finally  settled  at  Pomunsa 


22  For  this  quotation  from  the  Platform  Sutra,  see  LZTJ,  p.  353b4-5. 
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-f-ri't"  on  Haga  Mountain  in  southeastern  Korea.  Chinul 

seems  to  have  heen  particularly  concerned  during  this  period  with  the 
continued  split  he  perceived  hetween  the  Son  and  Kyo  schools.  Taking  as  an 
example  his  own  personal  experience  in  Buddhism — an  experience  in  which 
Son  practice  was  complemented  with  insights  gleaned  from  the  scriptures — 
Chinul  became  convinced  that  the  putative  discrepancies  hetween  the  two 
streams  of  thought  could  he  reconciled.  Although  his  primary  focus  so 
far  had  heen  with  Son  texts,  he  was  sure  that  the  Son  approach  could  he 
confirmed  in  the  sutras.  If  he  could  find  such  evidence,  he  notes,  the  validity 
of  both  Son  and  Kyo  would  then  be  verified. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Hwaom  non  chbryo  {Condensation  of  the 

Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutrff  his  synopsis  of  Li  Tongxuan’s 
(635-730)  Xin  Huayan  jing  lun  {Exposition  of  the  New  [Translation 

of  the]  Avatamsakasutra),  Chinul  provides  an  autobiographical  account  of  the 
events  that  led  up  to  what  the  author  of  his  funerary  inscription,  Kim  Kun- 
su,  characterizes  as  his  second  awakening  experience.  Chinul  recalls  his  own 
quandary  concerning  the  connection  between  Kyo  doctrine  and  Son  practice. 
Hwaom  scholars  whom  Chinul  consulted  claimed  that  the  Son  school’s 
exclusive  focus  on  seeing  the  nature  and  recognizing  that  one’s  own  mind 
is  the  Buddha  produced  only  introspective  awareness,  not  the  consummate, 
holistic  knowledge  of  the  “unimpeded  interpenetration  between  all 
phenomena”  {sasa  muae  the  quintessence  of  Buddhist  insight 

from  a  Hwaom  perspective.  This  Kyo  criticism  of  Son  prompted  Chinul  to 
undertake  a  three-year  study  of  the  Buddhist  canon  to  ferret  out  passages  in 
the  Buddhist  scriptures  that  might  vindicate  the  Son  school’s  approach.  In 
the  preface  to  his  Hwaom  non  chbryo  (which  will  be  translated  in  full  below). 


23  The  Hwaom  non  chbryo  is  Chinul’s  three-roll  condensation  of  Li  Tongxuan’s  massive  forty-roll 
commentary  to  t\\tAvatarnsakasutrayXin  Huayanjing  lun  (hereafter  XHYJt)^  T  1739:36. 72 la-1008b. 
Chinul  compiled  the  abridgment  in  1207,  but  it  was  lost  early  on  in  Korea.  It  was  rediscovered  only 
in  1941  at  the  Kanazawa  Bunko  Japan’s  oldest  library,  by  the  Chinul  specialist  Yi  Chong- 

ik;  for  a  firsthand  account  of  these  events  see  Yi  Chong-ik,  “Chinul  ui  Hwaom  sasang,”  p.  526,  and 
the  synopsis  of  this  text  later  in  this  introduction.  For  Chinul’s  autobiographical  account,  see  my 
translation  of  the  preface  to  his  Hwaom  non  chbryo  later  in  this  volume. 
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Chinul  notes  that  he  found  such  vindication  in  the  “Manifestation  of  the 
Tathagata”  chapter  {Rulai  chuxian  pin  of  the  Avatamsakasutra, 

the  equivalent  of  the  “Nature  Origination”  chapter  {Rulai  xingqi  pin  -hp 
in  the  earlier  sixty-roll  recension  of  that  massive  scriptural 
anthology,  as  well  as  in  Li’s  Exposition  of  the  sutra.  Through  his  readings, 
Chinul  realized  that  the  wisdom  of  the  buddhas  was  inherent  in  all  living 
beings  and  that  the  minds  of  ordinary  beings  were  in  fact  coextensive  with 
the  dharmadhatu  itself.  Setting  aside  the  volumes,  Chinul  sighed  and  said, 
“What  the  World-Honored  One  said  with  his  mouth  is  Kyo.  What  the 
patriarchs  transmitted  with  their  minds  is  Son.  The  mouth  of  the  Buddha 
and  the  minds  of  the  patriarchs  can  certainly  not  be  in  contradiction  to  one 
another.  How  can  [students  of  both  the  Son  and  Kyo  schools]  not  plumb  the 
fundamental  source  but  instead,  complacent  in  their  own  training,  wrongly 
foment  disputes  and  squander  all  their  time?”  This  experience  led  Chinul 
to  develop  the  second  of  his  three  major  approaches  to  practice,  “faith  and 
understanding  according  to  the  Complete  and  Sudden  teaching”  {Wondon 
sinhae  mun 

Chinul’s  realization  of  the  fundamental  unity  of  Son  and  Kyo  led  to 
his  subsequent  examinations  of  the  intersections  between  Hwaom  theory 
and  Son  practice  in  two  treatises  published  posthumously:  The  Complete 
and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood  {Wondon  sdngbullon  and 

Resolving  Doubts  about  Observing  the  Keyword  {Kanhwa  kyoruiron 
Miik).  His  experience  at  Pomunsa  was  thus  the  basis  for  Chinul’s  synthetic 
perspective  toward  Buddhist  thought,  through  which  he  sought  to  unify  the 
contending  elements  within  the  church  into  an  all-inclusive  approach  to 
Buddhist  soteriological  development. 


The  Retreat  Begins 

By  1188,  it  had  been  more  than  eight  years  since  the  original  decision  to 
form  the  Samadhi  and  Prajna  Society,  but  the  monks  had  stiU  been  unable 
to  arrange  for  a  site.  While  Chinul  was  staying  at  Pomunsa,  however,  he 
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received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  signatories,  an  old  friend  of  his  named 
Tukchae  (d.u.),  who  was  staying  at  Kojosa  on  Mount  Kong  ^ 

d).  Tukchae  had  not  forgotten  their  original  pledge,  and  he  entreated  Chinul 
repeatedly  to  join  him  at  Kojosa  and  begin  the  formal  retreat.  Although 
at  first  reluctant  to  make  the  move,  Chinul  finally  consented  and,  in  the 
spring  of  1188,  together  with  his  fellow  meditator  Hang  he  joined 

Tukchae  to  begin  the  retreat. 

After  establishing  himself  at  the  monastery,  he  and  Tukchae  invited  all 
the  monks  who  had  signed  the  initial  agreement  to  join  them  at  Kojosa. 
Some  of  the  monks  had  died;  others  were  sick;  still  others  had  become 
entranced,  Chinul  tells  us,  with  the  pursuit  of  fame  and  profit.  Of  the 
original  group  of  over  ten  monks,  only  three  or  four  were  able  to  come.  Even 
though  the  group  was  small,  they  formally  began  their  retreat  in  1190.  In 
commemoration  of  the  occasion,  Chinul  composed  his  first  major  work. 
Encouragement  to  Practice:  The  Compact  of  Samadhi  and  Prajhd  Society^  as  a 
guide  to  the  approach  of  practice  that  he  and  his  fellow  meditators  intended 
to  emulate.  In  this  work,  Chinul  chronicled  the  events  and  motivations  that 
led  up  to  the  formal  establishment  of  his  retreat  society.  Chinul  states  in  his 
text  that  he  welcomed  people  from  all  backgrounds  into  the  community,  as 
long  as  they  were  willing  to  renounce  secular  concerns  and  dwell  in  seclusion 
in  the  cultivation  of  samadhi  and  prajna.  He  also  actively  enlisted  fellow 
meditators  into  the  retreat  at  Kojosa  and  accepted  these  new  recruits  as  full- 
fledged  members  of  the  community. 

There  is  at  least  one  extant  account  of  a  monk  whom  Chinul  recruited  to 
join  the  retreat  group  at  Kojosa:  Yose  T ■&,  the  State  Preceptor  Wonmyo  Bl 
■if  (1163-1240).^^  Yose  was  a  popular  monk  in  the  Chont’ae  tradition 


24  Yi  Chong-ik  (“Pojo  kuksa  lii  sasang  chegye,”p.  267)  identifies  Hang  Sonja  with  Mongson 

(d.u.),  one  of  Chinul’s  more  prominent  students;  he  is  mentioned  in  Encouragement  to  Practice 
and  appears  in  the  list  of  important  members  of  the  community  that  is  found  in  the  Susdnsa 
chungch'ang  ki^  Choson  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  348  1.  5. 

25  Yose’s  T'fr  memorial  stele,  Mandoksan  Paengnydnsa  Wonmyo  kuksa  appears  at  Chosen  kinseki 
soron  I,  pp.  590-593;  Choson  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  pp.  319-323;  page  numbers  will  be  quoted  from  the 
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whose  life  exhibits  many  parallels  with  Chinul’s.  Yose  eventually  became 
known  as  the  revitalizer  of  the  Koryo  Chont’ae  school  by  following  Chinul’s 
example  and  instituting  a  retreat-society  structure  for  the  Paengnyon  Society 
ip?®#  he  established  in  1211/^  Yose  had  traveled  to  the  capital  of  Kaesong 
in  the  spring  of  1198  for  a  dharma  assembly  convened  at  Kobongsa 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  left  the  capital  with  a  group  of  more  than 
ten  monks  to  tour  some  of  the  famous  mountain  sites  around  the  country. 
He  eventually  stopped  at  Changyonsa  on  Yongdong  Mountain  Sildvh, 

where  he  began  a  retreat  similar  in  approach  to  the  one  Chinul  had  begun 
at  Kojosa.^^  Chinul  eventually  heard  of  his  popularity  and  decided  that  Yose 
was  the  kind  of  monk  he  wanted  in  the  Samadhi  and  Prajna  Society.  Chinul 
sent  a  poem  to  Yose,  obliquely  inviting  him  to  join  him  in  the  practice  of 
Son: 


tongsa  edition.  The  stele  was  written  by  Chbe  Cha  (1188-1260),  a  close  associate  of  Yi  Kyu- 
bo,  in  1245.  For  Yose’s  life  and  thought  see  Ko  Ik-chin,  “Wonmyo  Yose  ui  Paengnyon  kyolsa  wa 
ku  sasangjok  tonggi,”  pp.  109-120;  Han  Ki-du,  “Koryo  Pulgyo  ui  Kyolsa  undong,”  pp.  573-578; 
Nukariya  Kaiten,  Chosen  ZfW/^yoi^f,pp.  278-280. 

26  Paengnyonsa  is  on  Mandoksan  Kangjin-kun  Cholla  Namdo,  to  the 

southwest  of  Kilsangsa,  the  eventual  permanent  site  of  the  Samadhi  and  Prajna  Society;  for 
Paengnyonsa  see  TY$  37,  fob  17a-18a,  p.  656;  for  Mandoksan  see  TYH  37,  fob  14b,  p.  654.  Yose 
moved  there  in  1211  to  found  the  Pophwa  l^olsa  and  spent  the  next  five  years  repairing 

the  eighty  units  (Fal  K.  kan,  C.  jian;  a  standard  room  measurement  of  approximately  six  feet  square)  of 
dilapidated  buildings  and  expanding  the  site  to  accommodate  a  larger  number  of  adepts;  eventually, 
300  people  are  reputed  to  have  been  living  and  practicing  there.  See  Ko  Ik-chin,  “Wonmyo  Yose,”  p. 
110;  Han  Ki-du,  “Koryo  Pulgyo  ui  l^olsa  undong,”  pp.  574-575.  (Han  gives  the  date  of  his  move  to 
Paengnyonsa  as  1230,  which  is  incorrect;  see  Wonmyo  kuksa  pimyong,  tongsa  III,  p.  321  1.  6,  which 
gives  the  1211  date.) 

27  I  have  been  unable  to  locate  any  reference  to  a  Kobongsa  situated  inside  Kaesong,  as  is 

implied  in  the  stele  account;  the  only  likely  entry  in  the  Korean  geographical  reference  works  is  to  a 
Kobongsa  that  was  in  present  P’yongan-to  Chunghwa-kun  on  Haeapsan  in 

the  vicinity  of  the  Koryo  Western  Capital  of  Pyongyang  see  TYS  52,  fob  3a,  p.  941.  Yose’s 

next  stop,  Changyonsa  on  Yongdongsan  is  even  more  problematic;  I  am  unable  to 

make  any  plausible  identification  based  on  the  information  in  Korean  geographical  works. 
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When  the  waves  are  choppy,  it  is  difficult  for  the  moon  to  appear, 

Though  the  room  is  wide,  the  lamp  can  fiU  it  with  light. 

I  exhort  you  to  clean  the  receptacle  of  your  mind. 

Don’t  spill  the  sweet-dew  sauce. 

Yose  was  moved  by  this  entreaty  and  joined  Chinul.  They  cooperated  for 
a  number  of  years  and  became  close  friends.  Yose  accompanied  Chinul  on 
the  move  to  Kilsangsa  before  parting  from  him  there;  he  eventually 

moved  to  Mandoksan  in  the  far  southwest  of  the  peninsula,  where, 

after  restoring  an  old  monastery,  he  established  Paengnyonsa.  He  would 
remain  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

By  1197,  seven  years  after  its  formation,  the  community  at  Kojosa  had 
achieved  widespread  renown  and  gained  a  large  following  among  people 
from  all  strata  in  society.  Although  Chinul  was  stUl  concerned  primarily  with 
his  personal  practice,  he  had  gradually  attracted  a  large  number  of  students, 
so  many  that  “those  who  were  studying  under  him  had  become  like  a  city.”^’ 
The  small  size  of  the  monastery  and  the  growing  number  of  students  made 
it  impossible  to  continue  with  the  retreat  without  expanding  the  monastery 
site.  Since  the  limited  area  available  at  Kojosa  made  expansion  impossible, 
Chinul  sent  one  of  his  disciples,  Suu  (d.u.),^°  into  the  Kangnam  region 
of  the  southwestern  peninsula  to  search  for  a  site  where  they  could  establish 
a  major  center.^'  After  visiting  a  number  of  monasteries,  Suu  arrived  at 
Songgwang  Mountain  fit,# ih,  where  he  found  a  small,  neglected  monastery 
named  Kilsangsa  which  was  no  more  than  100  kan  fA  in  size  and 

able  to  accommodate  only  thirty  to  forty  people.  Although  it  was  much  too 


“Sweet-dew  sauce”  (amrta):  the  elixir  of  immortality.  Quoted  in  Wonmyo  kuksa  pi^  Pulgyo  tongsa 
320 1.  8. 

29  Susonsa  chungch’ang  kiy  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  347  U.  7-8. 

30  Nothing  more  is  known  about  Suu  he  appears  in  the  Susonsa  chungch’ang  ki^  Pulgyo  t’ongsa 

III,  p.  347 1.  8. 

31  Kangnam  includes  all  of  modern  North  and  South  Cholla  provinces. 
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small  for  the  requirements  of  the  retreat  group,  the  area  was  ideal:  “The  site 
was  outstanding  and  the  land  fertile;  the  springs  were  sweet  and  the  forests 
abundant.  It  was  truly  a  place  that  would  he  appropriate  for  cultivating  the 
mind,  nourishing  the  nature,  gathering  an  assembly,  and  making  merit. 

In  1197,  together  with  his  dharma-brothers  Chonjin  (d.u.)  and 
Kwakcho  (d.u.),^^  Suu  commenced  the  reconstruction  and  expansion 
of  the  monastery.  With  a  few  dilapidated  buildings  as  a  beginning,  they 
built  the  new  quarters  for  the  Samadhi  and  Prajna  Society  and  established 
a  monastery  (now  know  as  Songgwangsa  that,  down  to  the  present 

day,  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  in  all  of  Korea. 


Respite  at  Sangmujuam:  Final  Awakening 


After  receiving  news  that  construction  of  the  community’s  new  facilities  was 
progressing,  Chinul  prepared  to  move  his  society  to  its  new  site.  In  the  spring 
of  1197,  Chinul  departed  from  Kojosa  with  a  few  of  his  companions  and  set 


^2  Susonsa  chungch’ang  ki^  tongsa  III,  p.  347.9-10. 

Chonjin  (d.u.)  was  a  prominent  disciple  of  Chinul.  Upon  the  succession  of  Chinul’s  disciple 
Hyesim  to  leadership  at  Susonsa  after  Chinul’s  death  in  1210,  Chonjin  was  appointed  the 

assistant  director;  he  was  an  accomplished  lecturer  and  rivaled  even  Hyesim  as  an  interpreter  of 
Buddhism.  See  the  Changboksa  tamson  pang  in  the  Tongguk  Yi  sangguk  chip  25,  p. 

268a  (see  translation  by  Hugh  Kang  and  Edward  Shultz  in  Peter  H.  Lee,  ed.,  Sourcebook  of  Korean 
Civilization^  Volume  1:  From  Early  Times  to  the  Sixteenth  Century^  pp.  400-401);  this  is  the  literary 
collection  of  the  important  mid-Koryo  writer  and  political  figure  Yi  Kyu-bo  (1168-1241). 

Chonjin  also  appears  frequently  in  Hyesim’s  Records^  see,  for  example,  Chingak  kuksa  brok^  in  Kim 
Tal-chin,  trans.,  Hanguk  ui  sasang  tae  chbnjip  //,  p.  242-470.  Nothing  more  is  known  about  Kwakcho 

34  This  account  appears  at  Susonsa  chungch'ang  ki^  p.  347  U.  4-7.  For  popular  accounts  of  Kilsangsa  "o 
and  its  successor  monastery  of  Songgwangsa  see  Rhi  Ki-yong,  Songgwangsa,  pp.  17-39; 

Im  Sok-chin,  Songwangsa  chi,  p.  3  ff.  Excerpts  from  all  extant  literature  pertaining  to  the  monastery 
have  been  compiled  in  the  massive  sourcework  Chogyesan  Songgwangsa  sago,  completed  in  1932  by 
Im  Sok-chin  during  his  tenure  as  abbot  of  Songgwangsa.  Songgwangsa  is  located  in  ChoUa  Namdo, 
at  Sungju-kun  Songgwang-myon  Sinp’yong-ri 
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out  for  the  Kangnam  region  in  the  southwest  of  the  Korean  peninsula. On 
their  way  out  of  the  North  Kyongsang  region,  the  monks  climbed  Mount 
Chiri  where  they  intended  to  spend  time  in  intensive  meditation 

before  their  final  trek  to  Kilsangsa.  Prior  to  reaching  Kilsangsa,  where  his 
responsibility  as  spiritual  leader  to  a  large  and  growing  community  would 
take  up  much  of  his  time,  Chinul  apparently  wanted  some  time  to  himself  in 
order  to  consolidate  his  own  practice. 

Chinul  and  his  companions  made  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
premeditated  stop  at  Sangmujuam  near  the  top  of  the  Mount 

Chiri  massif.  The  atmosphere  at  Sangmujuam  was  especially  conducive  to 
his  meditation,  and  he  made  great  progress.  His  funerary  stele  relates  that 
a  number  of  miraculous  occurrences  took  place  at  the  time — so  numerous 
that  they  could  not  be  recorded  in  the  inscription — which  indicated 
to  his  companions  that  he  had  attained  enlightenment.^®  His  funerary 


35  It  is  unclear  exactly  how  many  of  Chinul’s  community  accompanied  him  to  Chirisan.  Yose’s 
companionship  is  recorded  (Wonmyo  kuksa pi,  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  320-9-10);  Mongson  who  had 
accompanied  Chinul  from  Pomunsa  to  Kojosa,  probably  also  went  along.  Doubdess  there  were  a  few 
others;  Im  Sok-chin  {Songgwangsa  chi,  p.  12)  assumed  two  or  three  others  were  with  him  at  Chirisan. 

36  Chirisan  is  one  of  the  largest  mountains  in  Korea,  measuring  over  800  i  %  (C.  li;  about 

320  kilometers)  in  girth.  The  southernmost  point  in  the  Sobaeksan  range,  it  forms  the 

natural  border  between  Cholla  and  Kyongsang  provinces.  It  is  delimited  by  the  towns  of  Kurye 

Namwon  Hadong  Sanch’ong  and  Hamyang  See  Rhi  Ki-yong,  ed., 

Hwaomsa  pp.  15-18,  for  legends  associated  with  the  mountain.  The  Sinographs  of  Chirisan 

mean  literally  “Mountain  of  the  Wise  and  Extraordinary”  (referring  to  the  bodhisattva  Manjusri), 
though  the  term  is  probably  intended  to  be  a  transcription  of  a  Korean  vernacular  word.  One  of  the 
earliest  names  found  in  Korean  sources  for  the  mountain  is  Turyu  (lit.  “Head  Flowing”),  which 
seems  to  be  a  Sinographic  transcription  of  the  indigenous  Korean  turn  (now  the  adverb  “widely,” 
but  previously  used  as  an  adjective  meaning  “round”),  which  in  the  local  dialect  changed  from  turn 
to  turi,  turi,  tiri,  and  finally  chiri.  Hence,  Chirisan  is  actually  the  transcription  of  a  Korean  word 
meaning  “Round  Mountain,”  referring  to  the  many  rounded  peaks,  punctuated  by  winding  valleys, 
that  dominant  the  massif 

37  Sangmujuam  also  known  simply  as  Mujuam,  is  on  the  Hamyang  side  of  Chirisan 

see  TYS  31,  fol.  5b,  p.  529. 

38  Pojo  kuksa pimyong,  Pulgyo  t’ongsa  III,  p.  338  1.  8. 
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inscription  quotes  Chinul’s  own  words  concerning  the  progress  he  made  at 
Sangmujuam: 

“More  than  ten  years  had  passed  since  I  came  from  Pomunsa.  Although  I 
was  satisfied  that  I  had  cultivated  diligently  and  had  not  wasted  my  time, 
I  had  stiU  not  forsaken  passions  and  views — it  was  as  if  something  were 
blocking  my  chest,  or  as  if  I  were  dwelling  together  with  an  enemy  While 
sojourning  on  Mount  Chiri,  I  obtained  the  Records  of  Son  Master  Dahui 
Pujue,  which  said,  ‘Son  does  not  consist  in  quietude;  it  does  not  consist  in 
bustle.  It  does  not  consist  in  the  activities  of  daily  life;  it  does  not  consist  in 
ratiocination.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  first  importance  not  to  investigate  [Son] 
while  rejecting  quietude  or  bustle,  the  activities  of  daily  life,  or  ratiocination. 
Unexpectedly,  your  eyes  will  open  and  and  you  then  will  know  that  these 
are  all  things  taking  place  inside  your  own  home.’  I  understood  this  [passage] 
and  naturally  nothing  blocked  my  chest  again  and  I  never  again  dwelt 
together  with  an  enemy.  From  then  on  I  was  at  peace. 

Dahui  Zonggao  (1089-1163),  disciple  of  Yuanwu  Keqin 

(1063-1135)  and  seventeenth-generation  successor  in  the  Linji 
line  of  the  Chinese  Chan  school,  was  the  popularizer  of  the  kanhwa 
Son  (C.  kanhua  Chan,  Chan  of  Observing  the  Keyword)  technique 

of  practice.  Chinul  was  the  first  Korean  Son  teacher  to  be  influenced 
by  Dahui’s  approach,  and  the  first  to  advocate  Dahui’s  kanhwa  method 
of  meditation  in  Korea.  That  fact  that  Dahui  and  Chinul  were  only  one 
generation  apart  has  led  some  scholars  to  speculate  that  Chinul  might  first 
have  heard  tales  of  Dahui’s  renown  during  his  earlier  stay  at  Ch’ongwonsa 
and  personally  contracted  with  Song  or  Koryo  merchants  to  bring  a  copy  of 
Dahui’s  Records  from  China. Regardless  of  how  Chinul  came  upon  Dahui’s 


Pojo  kuksa pimyongy  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  338  1.  9-12.  The  quotation  from  Dahui  appears  at  DHYL 
19, pp. 893c28-894a28. 

40  Yi  Chong-ik,  Chogye  chong  chunghiing  notiy  p.  83. 
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Records,  he  was  profoundly  affected  by  them.  The  “shortcut”  approach  {kydngjdl 
mun  of  kanhwa  Son  figured  prominently  in  Chinul’s  later  works 

such  as  Treatise  on  Resolving  Doubts  about  Observing  the  Keyword,  published 
posthumously  in  1215,  and  Popchip pyorhaengnok  choryo pybngip  sagi 

(Excerpts  from  the  Dharma  Collection  and  Special  Practice 
Record  with  Personal  Notes),  written  in  1209,  one  year  before  his  death. 
This  stress  on  kanhwa  meditation  was  even  more  heavily  emphasized  by 
Chinul’s  successor,  Chin’gak  Hyesim  (1178-1234);  since  that  time, 

kanhwa  Son  has  been  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  Korean  Son  school  and 
remains  stiU  today  the  most  widely  practiced  type  of  meditation  in  Korean 
monasteries. 

Chinul’s  three  major  spiritual  experiences — first  at  Ch’ongwonsa, 
where  he  read  the  Platform  Sutra-,  next  at  Pomunsa,  where  he  studied  the 
Avatamsakasutra  and  its  Exposition  by  Li  Tongxuan;  and  finally  his  reading 
of  Dahui’s  Records  at  Sangmujuam — framed  his  subsequent  systematization 
of  Buddhist  doctrine.  These  experiences  appear  in  his  works  as  three  major 
approaches  to  Buddhist  practice,  which  are  first  noted  in  his  funerary 
inscription:  the  concurrent  development  of  samadhi  and  prajna  {chonghye 
ssangsu  mun  ,  the  faith  and  understanding  according  to  the 

complete  and  sudden  teaching  {wondon  sinhae  mun  WMlt'^Fl),  and  the 
“shortcut  approach”  of  kanhwa  meditation  {kybngol  mun  ##,11).  But  perhaps 
as  important  as  the  influence  of  these  three  works  in  his  soteriological 
formulations  is  that  they  were  also  the  focus  of  his  formal  instructions  to  his 
community  as  well.  As  his  funerary  inscription  tells  us,  “When  he  encouraged 
people  to  recite  and  keep  [scriptures],  he  always  recommended  the  Diamond 
Sutra  {Jin’ gang  jing  4tl*l'],^il).  When  he  established  the  dharma  and  lectured 
on  its  import,  his  preference  was  inevitably  for  the  Platform  Sutra  of  the  Sixth 
Patriarch.  When  he  expanded  on  this,  he  used  Li  [Tongxuan’s]  Exposition 
of  the  Avatamsakasutra  or  the  Records  of  Dahui,  which  were  inseparable  like 
wings  and  feathers.”"^'  The  use  of  the  Diamond  Sutra  in  chanting  shows  the 


41 


Pojo  kuksa pimyongy  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  339  U.  3-4. 
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direct  influence  of  the  Sixth  Patriarch,  who  achieved  his  own  awakening 
through  hearing  that  text.  And  the  comhination  of  two  Son  texts  with  Li’s 
exegesis  shows  that  he  sought  to  bring  all  these  scriptures  into  the  realm  of 
daily  practice  as  well,  thereby  demonstrating  their  living  meaning. 


Reestablishment  of  the  Community  at  Kilsangsa 

After  a  three-year  respite  at  Sangmujuam,  Chinul  left  for  the  southwest 
along  with  Yose  and  his  other  companions  to  reestablish  the  society 
at  Kilsangsa.  When  he  arrived  there  in  1200,  the  site  was  still  under 
construction — work  that  was  to  continue  for  the  next  five  years.  Along 
with  repairing  the  100  kan  ThI  of  dilapidated  buildings,  the  workers  added 
eighty  kan  of  structures:  shrine  halls,  dormitories,  a  refectory,  a  kitchen, 
and  storehouses.''^  Finally,  after  nine  years  of  work,  the  reconstruction  was 
completed  in  1205. 

King  Huijong  (r.  1204-1211),  whose  coronation  just  preceded  the 
completion  of  the  reconstruction  project,  had  admired  Chinul  even  before 
he  ascended  to  the  throne.  After  the  project  was  finished,  the  king  issued 
a  proclamation  on  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  1205  (13  November 
1205)  calling  for  120  days  of  celebration  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Lectures 
were  held  on  the  Records  of  Dahui,  and,  during  the  evening,  meditation 
was  conducted.''^  In  commemoration  of  the  event,  Chinul  also  wrote  an 
outline  of  the  training  rules  that  were  to  be  followed  by  members  of  the 
community:  Admonitions  to  Neophytes  [Kye  ch’osim  hagin  mun 
This  little  work,  the  first  indigenous  Korean  composition  in  the  “pure  rules”  (K. 
ch’onggyu,  C.  qinggui  genre  of  Buddhist  disciplinary  writing,  eventually 
came  to  be  adopted  as  the  standard  of  discipline  in  most  Korean  Son 
monasteries. 


42  Siisonsa  chungch’ang  ki^  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  347 1. 11. 
Susdnsa  chungch’ang  ki^  Pulgyo  t’ongsa  III,  p.  347 11. 12-13. 
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The  transfer  of  the  Samadhi  and  Prajna  Society  to  Kilsangsa  resulted 
in  some  confusion,  for  in  the  same  district,  about  forty  leagues  (z  _£)  to  the 
northeast,  was  a  monastery  named  Chonghyesa  (Samadhi  and  Prajna 

Monastery)."^  To  resolve  any  potential  confusion,  the  king  ordered  the  name 
of  Chinul’s  community  changed  to  Susonsa  Cultivating  Son  Society, 

and  wrote  the  name  plaque  in  his  own  hand.  He  also  renamed  the  mountain 
on  which  Kilsangsa  had  been  located  from  Songgwangsan  to  Chogyesan 
the  same  characters  as  the  Caoqishan  where  the  Sixth  Patriarch  of 
Chan  had  resided,  presumably  in  honor  of  Chinul’s  revival  of  Son  practice 
in  Korea.  Finally,  as  a  special  token  of  his  esteem  for  Chinul  and  the 
community,  the  king  offered  Chinul  a  special  embroidered  robe."*^ 

Chinul  based  himself  at  Susonsa  until  his  death  in  1210,  although 
he  made  numerous  excursions  to  hermitages  he  built  in  the  neighboring 
mountains. The  community  grew  rapidly  in  those  years  and  is  said  to 
have  attracted  several  hundred  people  from  a  broad  cross  section  of  the 
population,  including  royalty,  literati,  and  commoners. 


The  Training  of  a  Successor 


^  Chonghyesa  is  on  Kyejoksan  in  ChoUa  Namdo,  Siingju-kun  Chongso-ri 

Im  Sok-chin,  Songgwangsa  cbiy  p.  13.  See  TYS  40,  fol.  7a,  p.  702a,  for  the  monastery  and  fol. 
2b,  p.  699a,  for  the  mountain. 

Pojo  kuksa pimyongy  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  339  1.  8. 

46  According  to  his  funerary  inscription  {Pojo  kuksa  pimyong,  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  339  11.  6-7), 
these  hermitages  included  Paegunam  and  Chokch’wi’am  on  Okposan  (the 

present  Paegunsan  in  Cholla  Namdo,  Kwangyang-kun  and  Kyubongam 

and  Choworam  on  Sosoksan  (the  present  Mudungsan  in  Cholla  Namdo, 

Kwangsan-kun  several  of  these  hermitages  are  within  one  or  two  days’ walk  of  Susonsa  and 

still  function  today.  Chinul  is  also  reputed  to  have  built  Pojoam  on  Chogye  Mountain  near 

the  monastery  itself,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  this  tradition;  the  first  record  of  any  building 
on  that  site  dates  from  1725;  see  Rhi  Ki-yong,  ed.,  SonggwangsUy  p.  116.  With  so  many  retreat  sites 
available,  Chinul  was  apparently  content  in  his  old  age  to  take  more  time  in  solitude  for  his  own 
practice  rather  than  devote  himself  predominandy  to  running  the  community. 
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Of  the  many  disciples  who  gathered  around  Chinul,  one  clearly  caught  his 
eye,  the  monk  to  whom  he  finally  passed  on  his  successorship:  Hyesim  Mit, 
the  State  Preceptor  Chihgak  (1178-1234).  Hyesim,  whose  surname 

was  Choc,  was  born  in  the  Hwasun  district,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Susonsa.  Early  in  his  youth,  Hyesim  had  asked  his  mother  for  permission 
to  be  ordained  as  a  monk,  but  was  deterred  by  her  firm  refusal.  Instead,  he 
studied  for  the  civil-service  examinations  following  the  standard  curriculum 
of  a  traditional  Confucian  education;  even  while  honing  his  skills  as  a 
Confucian  literatus,  however,  he  diligently  read  Buddhist  sutras  and  chanted 
Sanskrit  dharanis.  It  was  not  until  his  mother’s  death  when  he  was  twenty- 
four  that  he  was  finally  free  to  follow  his  aspirations.  After  making  a  funeral 
offering  in  his  mother’s  name  at  Susonsa,  he  immediately  asked  Chinul’s 
permission  to  shave  his  head  and  receive  ordination.  His  request  was  granted, 
and  he  eventually  became  Chinul’s  preeminent  disciple. 

From  the  time  of  his  ordination,  Hyesim  was  vigorous  in  his  practice.  It 
is  said  that  once,  when  he  was  meditating  on  Mount  Chiri,  snow  piled  up  to 
his  head  while  he  was  sitting  outside  without  his  noticing  it.  It  was  not  until 
his  companions  roused  him  from  his  samadhi  that  he  realized  the  danger  he 
had  been  in."*® 


47  Hyesim’s  memorial  stele,  Chogyesan  cheise  ko  Tansoksa  chuji  Suson  saju  chiing  si  Chingak  kuksa 

pimyongy  appears  in  Choson  pulgyo  tongsa  III,  pp.  351-355,  and  in  Chosen  kinseki  soran  I,  pp.  460-464. 
The  inscription  was  written  in  1235  by  the  renowned  Koryo  literary  figure  and  prominent  Buddhist 
layperson  Yi  Kyu-bo  (1168-1241),  who  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Hyesim’s;  his  biography 

appears  at  KK^  102,  3a-5a.  For  Yi  Kyu-bo’s  role  in  Koryo  Buddhism,  see  So  Kyong-su,  “Koryo  lii 
kosa  Pulgyo,”  pp.  587-594.  These  events  appear  in  Chingak  kuksa pimyong,  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  352 
U.  3-7.  Hyesim  deserves  closer  study  than  he  has  yet  received.  One  of  the  best  studies  produced  so 
far  has  appeared  in  Ko  Hyonggon,  Haedong  Chogyejong  ui  yonwon  mit  ku  choryu:  Chinul  kwa  Hyesim 
iii  sasang  ui  chungsim  uro  (Seoul,  1970),  pp.  60-84.  For  general  studies  of  his  life  and  thought,  see 
Nukariya  Kaiten,  Chosen  "Zenkyoshiy  translated  by  Chong  Ho’gyong  as  Choson  Songyosa,  pp.  292- 
305;  Han  Ki-du,  Hanguk  Pulgyo  sasang,  pp.  217-242.  The  Chogye  Chingak  kuksa  orok  appears  at  HPC 
6.1a-49c  and  has  been  translated  by  Kim  Tal-chin  in  Hanguk  iii  sasang  tae  chbnjip  2,  pp.  205-375;  the 
Chinese  text  is  included,  but  with  many  misprints  (pp.  461-499). 

48  Chingak  kuksa pimyong,  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  352  11. 10-11. 
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Chinul  seems  early  on  to  have  been  impressed  with  Hyesim’s  potential. 
References  in  Hyesim’s  funerary  stele  describe  meetings  between  the  two 
in  which  Chinul  recognizes  Hyesim’s  spiritual  abilities.  These  passages  are 
especially  important  because  there  are  no  other  extant  records  of  Chinul’s 
day-to-day  relationships  with  his  disciples,  which  would  offer  some 
perspective  on  his  personal  style  of  instruction.  The  collections  in  which 
such  material  might  have  been  preserved,  Chinul’s  formal  dharma  lectures 
{Sangdang  nok  Dharma  Discourses  {Pbho  iTi#-),  and  Songs  and  Verses 

{Kasong  have  been  lost;  hence,  the  few  incidents  recorded  in  Hyesim’s 

memorial  stele  are  invaluable.  Although  the  incidents  recorded  there 
demonstrate  Hyesim’s  ability  to  match  the  wisdom  of  Chinul — ^which  is  to 
be  expected  in  an  inscription  dedicated  to  him — they  do  show  us  something 
as  well  of  Chinul  the  man:^° 

In  the  autumn  of  1205,  the  State  Preceptor  [Chinul]  was  staying  at 
[Paegunam  on  Okpo  Mountain  'ttH’di.  Master  Hyesim  went  to 

pay  respects  to  him  along  with  a  number  of  fellow  practitioners.  While 
they  were  resting  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  still  over  a  thousand 
steps  from  the  hermitage,  the  Master  heard  the  State  Preceptor  call  to  his 
attendant.  He  then  composed  a  gatha  that  said,  in  brief: 

The  sound  of  the  call  to  the  boy  falls  as  if  it  were  Spanish-moss  mist. 
The  fragrance  of  steeping  tea  is  carried  by  the  breeze  over  the  stony 
path. 

A  talented  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  road  to  Paegun  Mountain, 

Has  already  paid  respects  to  the  venerable  master  in  his  hermitage.^' 


Kim  Kun-su  lists  these  works  in  Chinul’s  funerary  inscription,  Pojo  kuksa  pimyongy  Pulgyo  tongsa 
III,  p.  340. 1.  13;  each  was  one  roll  in  length.  Another  lost  work,  the  Death  Record  Imjong  ki) 

is  also  mentioned  in  the  stele  at  p.  340  1.  8. 

The  following  incidents  all  appear  in  Chingak  kuksa pimybngy  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  352  1. 11-353  1.  5. 
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[After  they  had  arrived  at  the  hermitage]  and  paid  their  respects, 
Hyesim  presented  his  verse.  The  State  Preceptor  accepted  it  and  gave 
the  fan  that  he  was  holding  to  the  master.  Hyesim  then  presented 
another  gatha  that  said: 

Before,  the  fan  was  in  my  old  master’s  hand. 

Now  it  is  in  your  disciple’s. 

If  you  meet  with  burning  haste  and  mad  action. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  cooling  it  with  a  fresh  breeze. 

In  another  instance  that  is  undated,  but  apparently  occurred  after  this 
meeting,  Hyesim’s  stele  relates  the  following  story: 

One  day  when  Hyesim  was  traveling  with  the  State  Preceptor,  the  State 
Preceptor  held  up  a  pair  of  shoes  that  had  been  cast  aside  and  said,  “The 
shoes  are  here  now;  but  where  is  the  man?” 

Hyesim  answered,  “How  is  it  that  you  didn’t  see  him  then?” 

The  State  Preceptor  was  extremely  pleased  [with  his  answer]. 

A  different  exchange  between  master  and  disciple  took  place  during  a 
formal  dharma  lecture — the  only  record  available  of  Chinul’s  teaching  style: 
Once  Chinul  brought  up  Zhaozhou’s  (778-897)  hwadu  “a 
dog  has  no  Buddha-nature”  and  questioned  his  students  about  the 
ten  maladies  to  its  contemplation  delineated  by  the  old  man  Dahui 
Zong[gao].^^  The  congregation  had  no  response.  But  Hyesim  replied,  “A 
person  with  three  kinds  of  maladies  can  comprehend  its  purport.” 

The  State  Preceptor  asked,  “Where  does  a  person  with  three  kinds  of 
maladies  breathe  out?” 

Master  Hyesim  struck  the  window  once  with  his  hand.  The  State 
Preceptor  laughed  heartily. 


51  The  final  two  lines  of  this  gatha  are  added  from  Im  Sok-chin,  Songgwang  sachi^^.  78. 

52  For  Dahui’s  ten  maladies  in  contemplating  the  keyword  “no,”  see  the  coverage  in  Resolving  Doubts 
about  Observing  the  Keyword^  similar  material  also  appears  in  the  last  section  of  Chinul’s  Pdpchip 
pyorhaengnok  choryo  pybngip  sagi  {HPC  4.765cl3,  Excerpts  from  the  Dharma  Collection  and  Special 
Practice  Record^  “The  Live  Word:  The  Shortcut  Approach  of  Hwadu  Investigation,  Practice  of  the  mu 
hwadu"  translated  in  KAZ,  pp.  337-338). 
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When  he  returned  to  the  master’s  room,  [Chinul]  secretly  called 
him  to  speak  further  with  him.  He  joyfully  said,  “Since  I  found  you.  I’ve 
had  no  apprehension  about  dying.  You  now  have  autonomy  in  using  the 
Buddhadharma;  do  not  go  back  on  your  original  vow.” 

Chinul  was  obviously  impressed  with  the  progress  of  his  disciple.  By 
1208,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  Chinul  apparently  had  sufficient  confidence  in 
Hyesim’s  capacities  to  try  to  pass  the  successorship  on  to  him  so  that  he 
could  go  into  permanent  retreat  at  Kyubongam  a  small  hermitage  he 

had  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Susonsa.  Chinul’s  two  major  works  were  all  but 
completed  by  that  time — Hwaom  non  chbryo  {Condensation  of  the 

Exposition  of  the  Avatan^sakasutrd)  in  1207  and  Excerpts  from  the  Dharma 
Collection  and  Special  Practice  Record  with  Personal  Notes,  finished  in  the 
summer  of  1209,  probably  nearing  final  form — and  Chinul  perhaps  felt  that 
he  was  ready  to  retire  from  an  active  teaching  role.  Whatever  Chinul’s  own 
hopes  might  have  been,  however,  Hyesim  was  reluctant  to  accept  the  post 
and  ended  up  leaving  the  community  to  go  into  retreat  on  Mount  Chiri.  It 
was  only  with  Chinul’s  death  in  1210  that  Hyesim  was  finally  compelled  by 
royal  order  to  return  to  Susonsa  as  spiritual  leader. 


Chinul's  Death 

Chinul’s  desire  to  pass  the  successorship  to  Hyesim  may  also  have  been  due 
in  some  measure  to  precognition  of  his  early  death.  Although  his  funerary 
inscription  and  personal  writings  do  not  state  directly  that  he  was  aware  of 
his  impending  death,  his  stele  suggests  that  at  least  one  month  in  advance  he 
anticipated  the  date.  A  detailed  report  of  the  events  appears  in  his  stele  and 
indicates  that  his  death  was  carefully  orchestrated  and  occurred  with  Chinul 
apparently  in  full  control: 


53 


Chingak  kuksa pimyong^  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  353  11. 5-7. 
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During  the  spring  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the  [Jin 
dynasty’s]  Da’an  [Great  Peace  reign-era,  26  Fehruary-26  March 
1210],  the  Master  held  a  dharma  ceremony  for  the  guidance  of  his 
deceased  mother’s  spirit  that  lasted  for  several  weeks.  At  that  time,  he 
announced  to  the  society’s  congregation:  “I  will  not  he  staying  much 
longer  in  this  world  to  expound  the  dharma.  Each  of  you  should  exert 
yourselves  [in  your  practice].”  Suddenly,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  third 
month  [15  April  1210],  he  showed  signs  of  illness,  and  after  eight  days 
the  end  was  near.  He  had  a  precognition  [of  his  death].  The  night  before 
[he  passed  away],  when  he  went  to  the  bathhouse  to  bathe,  his  attendant 
asked  for  a  [death]  gatha.  The  master  replied  in  a  natural  and  easy 
manner.  Late  in  the  night,  he  retired  to  the  master’s  room  and  engaged 
in  questions  and  answers  just  as  he  always  did.  Toward  dawn,  he  asked, 
“What  day  is  it  today?”  Someone  replied,  “It  is  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  the  third  month  [22  April  1210].”  The  master  donned  his  ceremonial 
dharma  robe,  washed  his  hands  and  rinsed  his  mouth,  and  said,  “These 
eyes  are  not  the  eyes  of  my  ancestors;  this  nose  is  not  the  nose  of  my 
ancestors.  This  mouth  is  not  the  mouth  born  of  my  mother;  this  tongue 
is  not  the  tongue  born  of  my  mother.”  He  then  ordered  the  monastery 
drum  beaten  to  summon  the  congregation,  and,  carrying  his  staff  with  six 
rings,  he  walked  toward  the  good-dharma  haU  [the  lecture  haU].  There,  he 
lit  incense,  ascended  his  seat,  and  proceeded  with  all  the  usual  formalities. 

He  then  struck  his  staff  and,  after  mentioning  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  questions  and  answers  exchanged  in  the  master’s  room 
the  previous  evening,  said,  “The  numinous  efficacy  of  the  Son  dharma 
is  inconceivable.  Today  I  have  come  here  because  I  want  to  elucidate  it 
clearly  to  aU  of  you  in  this  congregation.  If  you  make  an  astute  move  in 
questioning  me,  this  old  man  will  make  an  astute  move  in  answering 
you.”  He  looked  to  the  right  and  left  and,  fingering  [his  staff],  said,  “The 
life  of  this  mountain  monk  is  now  completely  in  your  hands.  You  are 
free  to  drag  me  aside  or  pull  me  down.  Let  those  who  have  sinews  and 
bones  come  forward.”  He  then  sat  on  his  seat  with  his  legs  stretched  out 
and  answered  the  various  questions  put  to  him.  His  words  were  precise 
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and  his  meaning  detailed;  his  elocution  was  unimpaired.  All  [the  events 
occurred]  just  as  [they  are  recorded  in  the]  Imjong  ki  [Death 

Record\.^‘'  At  the  very  end,  a  monk  asked,  “I  haven’t  yet  determined 
whether  the  past  illness  of  Vaisali’s  Vimalakirti  and  today’s  sickness  of 
Chogye’s  Moguja  are  the  same  or  different.”  The  master  replied,  “Have 
you  only  come  to  study  similarity  and  difference?”  Then,  picking  up  his 
staff,  he  struck  it  several  times  and  said,  “A  thousand  types  of  things  and 
10,000  varieties  of  objects  are  all  right  here,”  and,  supported  by  his  staff, 
he  remained  sitting  immobile  and  serenely  departed. 

After  Chinul’s  death,  his  disciples  held  the  usual  prefiineral  ceremonies, 
which  lasted  for  seven  days.  It  is  said  that,  throughout  this  period,  his 
complexion  remained  as  if  he  were  still  alive  and  his  beard  and  hair 
continued  to  grow.  After  the  appropriate  rituals,  a  cremation  was  held  to 
dispose  of  the  body.  In  the  ashes,  thirty  large  relics  {s'arira)  and  innumerable 
smaller  shards  were  discovered.  Moreover,  the  remaining  bits  of  bone  were 
multicolored.  These  relics  were  enshrined  in  a  small  stone  stupa  overlooking 
the  northern  slope  of  the  monastery. 

King  Huijong  was  deeply  grieved  by  Chinul’s  passing.  As  a  token  of  his 
respect,  the  king  named  his  stupa  the  Kamnot’ap  (Sweet-Dew  Reliquary) 
and  conferred  on  the  master  the  posthumous  title  State  Preceptor  {kuksa) 
PurU  Pojo  (Buddha-Sun  Shining  Universally).  StiU  today  in  Korea,  Chinul  is 
most  commonly  known  as  Pojo  kuksa,  an  abbreviated  form  of  this  title. 


The  Legacy  of  Susonsa 

The  efforts  of  Chinul  and  his  successors  at  Susonsa  over  the  next  180  years 
established  the  monastery  as  a  major  center  of  Korean  Buddhism  for  the 


The  Imjong  ki  is  not  extant  and  its  contents  are  unknown,  though  I  think  it  is  plausible  to  assume 
that  much  of  the  information  found  here  in  Kim  Kun-su’s  account  of  Chinul’s  death  is  taken 
probably  verbatim  from  this  text. 
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remainder  of  the  Koryo  dynasty.  The  author  of  Chinul’s  funerary  stele,  Kim 
Kun-su,  mentions  that  even  in  Chinul’s  time  the  community  numbered 
several  hundred  members,  including  those  who  had  renounced  royalty  and 
high  government  positions  in  order  to  cultivate  samadhi  and  prajna.^^  It 
was  during  Hyesim’s  tenure,  however,  that  Susonsa  truly  blossomed  into  an 
important  center  of  the  Korean  Buddhist  tradition,  wielding  nationwide 
influence.  A  report  by  a  renowned  Korean  literary  and  political  figure,  Yi 
Kyu-bo  (1168-1241),  indicates  Hyesim’s  success  in  establishing 

Chinul’s  synthetic  vision  in  fact  as  well  as  theory: 

All  those  who  have  entered  the  community  are  cultivating  diligently.  Men 
of  eminent  practice,  like  Chin’gong  ^4^  [Ch’onjin  and  the  rest,^® 
have  come.  They  have  invited  elder  venerables  in  the  remaining  schools  [of 
Son,  viz.  the  old  Nine  Mountains  school],  of  whom  none  have  not  joined; 
they  have  assembled  like  clouds.  Such  flourishing  of  a  Son  convocation 
has  not  been  known  before  in  past  or  present.  Pyon’gong  [Hyesim]  is 
leader  of  the  covenant;  Chin’gong  is  assistant  director.  They  lecture  on 
the  Pla^orm  Sutra  of  the  Sixth  Patriarch  and  the  Records  of  Jingshan  [viz., 
Dahui’s  Records\.  Each  evening  they  discourse  on  emptiness.  In  general, 
this  is  the  standard  practice.  In  addition,  great  teachers  from  the  five  Kyo 
schools  are  also  participating.®^ 

Hyesim’s  stele  also  claims  that  scholar-monks  from  all  five  of  the 
traditional  Kyo  schools  had  gathered  at  the  monastery,  and  it  adds  that  court 
officials  ranging  from  the  premier  to  the  king  himself  regarded  Hyesim  as 


55  Pojo  kuksa pimybng,  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  339  11. 1-2. 

55  See  note  33  above. 

57  Quoting  from  Yi  Kyu-bo’s  “Changboksa  tamson  pang,”  in  Tonguk  Yi  sangguk  chip  25,  p.  268a. 
The  five  Kyo  schools  are  the  Kyeyul  {Vinaya),  Popsang  (Dharma-Characteristics,  viz. 
Yogacara),  Yolban  (Nirvana),  Popsong  (Dharma-Nature),  and  Wonyung  (Perfect 
Interfusion,  viz.  Hwaom);  this  roster  was  used  during  both  the  Silla  and  Koryo  periods. 
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their  teacher  and  bestowed  special  honors  on  him.^®  Indeed,  the  community 
had  grown  so  much  in  size  that  a  major  expansion  of  the  monastic  campus 
was  ordered  by  Huijong’s  successor,  Kangjong  (r.  1212-1213)/’ 

An  inspection  tour  of  Sosonsa  conducted  around  1221  offers  a  first¬ 
hand  account  of  the  monastery  during  Hyesim’s  tenure,  one  of  the  few  such 
eyewitness  reports  found  in  the  literature.  In  this  survey,  conducted  by  an 
astronomical  officer  {sajin  and  a  calendrical  official  [saryok  from 
the  Bureau  of  Astronomy  and  Meteorology  (Sachot’ae  a  census 

of  the  monastery’s  population  was  taken,  along  with  a  detailed  list  of  the 
structures  within  the  monastery  compound,  their  arrangement,  and  their 
respective  sizes;  the  report  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  total  assets  of 
the  monastery.  The  first  section  of  this  report  offers  a  detailed  account  of 
the  location  of  each  building  within  the  monastery  precincts  along  with  a 
description  of  the  size  and  area  of  each  structure.  The  report  mentions  at  least 
fourteen  structures  around  the  campus,  including  shrine  halls,  warehouses, 
gates,  a  bridge,  a  toilet,  a  bathhouse,  a  mill,  and  a  granary.  At  the  time  of  the 
inspection,  it  also  recounts  that  there  were  forty-seven  monks  in  attendance 
during  dharma  assemblies;  the  full  congregation  numbered  ninety-six 
individuals.  This  number  is  considerably  less  than  the  “several  hundreds” 
Kim  Kun-su  mentions  in  his  funerary  stele  for  Chinul,  but  I  attribute  this 
discrepancy  to  the  difference  between  a  sober  official  document  and  a  more 
partisan  account  of  Buddhist  accomplishment.  The  final  section  includes  a 
detailed  accounting  of  the  total  assets  of  the  monastery  as  well  as  a  listing  of 
the  various  donations  offered  to  the  monastery  as  part  of  funeral  charges  and 
other  dharma  offerings.  The  list  of  donors  involved  in  these  merit-making 
activities  suggests  the  community’s  influence  both  locally  and  nationally: 
the  list  includes  prestigious  figures  in  the  Koryo  bureaucracy,  as  well  as  high 
generals  in  the  military  and  wives  of  major  officials.®’ 


58  Chingak  kuksa pimyong,  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  pp.  353-354. 

59  Chingak  kuksa pimyongy  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  353  1.  8. 

See  Im  Ch’ang-sun,  “Songgwangsa  lii  Koryo  munso,”  pp.  43-48  for  the  text  and  detailed  analysis 
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Although  Hyesim  was  gratified  with  the  flourishing  community  at 
Susonsa,  he  at  times  seems  melancholic  that  his  master  could  not  have 
witnessed  it  himself.  Once,  in  the  spring  of  1231,  Hyesim  was  visiting  the 
room  at  Pomunsa  where  Chinul  had  stayed  before  forming  the  retreat  at 
Kojosa.  A  poem  he  wrote  there  tells  of  his  sorrow  that  Chinul  did  not  live  to 
see  the  full  success  of  his  experiment: 

In  this  quiet  room,  I  think  long  on  my  old  master. 

In  these  mountains,  his  cocoon  still  remains. . . 

I  am  still  sorrowful  that  he  died  robbed  of  his  old  age,  barely  half  a 
hundred. 

And  was  unable  to  see  the  time  when  our  path  would  flourish.^' 

Hyesim’s  successors  continued  to  build  the  Susonsa  tradition.  From 
Chinul  to  State  Preceptor  Kobong  (1350-1428),  a  series  of  sixteen  state 
preceptors  are  reputed  to  have  resided  at  Susonsa,  indicating  the  important 
role  the  monastery  played  in  the  Buddhism  of  its  time  (Table  1).“  By  the 


of  the  monastery’s  assets,  including  an  examination  of  the  monastery’s  principal  donors  and  the 
implicit  influence  of  Susonsa  on  Koryo  society  that  their  patronage  shows;  the  text  has  been  further 
redacted  by  Yi  Ki-baek,  Hanguk  sangdae  komunso  charyo  chipsong,  pp.  63-68.  The  texts  of  the  Susonsa 
chungch’ang  hi  and  the  Pojo  kuksa pimybng  are  also  embedded  in  this  report.  Sem  Vermeersch  suggests 
that  these  officials  were  probably  geomancers  and  that  their  survey  of  the  monastery  was  part  of  the 
process  of  adding  Songgwangsa  to  the  list  of  geomantically  efficacious  sites  that  deserved  munificent 
state  support;  see  Vermeersch,  The  Power  of  the  Buddhas^  pp.  302-304.  Further  expansion  and 
reconstruction  of  the  monastery  took  place  in  1212, 1400, 1420, 1601, 1609, 1660-1720, 1842, 1924- 
1928,  and  1955.  By  1631,  the  monastery  had  expanded  to  more  than  2,152  kan  of  structures;  see 
Rhi  Ki-yong,  ed.,  Songgwangsa^  pp.  36-42,  for  discussion.  Songgwangsa  appears  at  TYS  40,  fol.  7b,  p. 
702a. 

61  From  Hyesim’s  poetry  collection,  Muuija  si  chip  2,  HPC  6.63al6,  19.  This  work  is  discussed  by 
Nukariya  Kaiten,  Chosen  'Zenkyoshi^'p'p.  300-305. 

62  For  the  office  of  state  preceptors,  see  Vermeersch,  The  Power  of  the  Buddhas^  pp.  239-268. 
The  historicity  of  many  of  these  preceptors — especially  numbers  seven  through  nine — has  been 
questioned  by  several  scholars.  See  Han  Ki-du,  “Koryo  Pulgyo  ui  kyolsa  undong,”  pp.  560-570;  Rhi 
Ki-yong,  ed.,  Songgwangsa,  pp.  77-98,  for  the  most  accessible  treatment  of  these  teachers;  Nukariya 
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end  of  the  Koryo  dynasty,  the  tradition  established  at  Susonsa — ^which  was, 
by  then,  popularly  known  as  Songgwangsa — ^was  held  in  such  wide  esteem 
that  the  court  of  King  Kongmin  (r.  1352-1374)  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  Songgwangsa  to  be  “the  finest  large  monastery  in  the  East.”®^ 
Because  of  the  monastery’s  strong  orientation  toward  practice,  Songgwangsa 
has  traditionally  been  regarded  since  the  Choson  dynasty  as  the  monastery 
representative  of  the  Sarngha-jewel  {sungbo  sach’al  If  in  Korea. 


Kaiten,  Chosen  Zenkyoshi^  p.  264.  The  sixteen  state  preceptors  are  listed  in  the  Sungp'ydngbu  Chogyesan 
Songgwangsa  sawon  sajbk  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  350.4-5.  Table  1  is  a  composite  of  information 
culled  from  all  these  sources. 

Quoted  by  Im  Sok-chin,  Songgwangsa  chi,  p.  161. 

64  T’ongdosa  where  relics  {s'arira)  of  the  Buddha  are  enshrined,  is  the  Buddha-jewel 

Monastery  Haeinsa  where  the  woodblocks  of  the  Korean  Buddhist  canon  are 

stored,  is  the  Dharma-jewel  Monastery  Both  monasteries  are  treated  in  the  Hanguk  iii 

series  edited  by  Rhi  Ki-yong  and  Hwang  Su-yong. 
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State  Preceptor 

Title 

Dharma 

Name 

Dates 

Writings 

Extant? 

Stele 

Extant? 

1. 

Puril  Pojo 

Chinul 

1158-1210 

yes 

yes 

2. 

Chin’gak 

m 

Hyesim 

t-tt 

1178-1234 

yes 

yes 

3. 

Chongjin 

Mongyo 

?-1252 

no 

yes 

4. 

Chinmyong 

Honwon 

1191-1271 

no 

yes 

S. 

Chajin  Wono 

Chbnyong 

1215-1286 

no 

yes 

6. 

Wbn’gam 

Ch’ungji 

■;t-ib 

1226-1292 

yes 

yes 

7. 

Chajong 

mm) 

? 

? 

no 

no 

8. 

Chagak 

? 

? 

no 

no 

9. 

Tamdang 

} 

} 

no 

no 

10. 

Myomyong  Hyegam 

Manhang 

1249-1319 

no 

yes 

11. 

Myoom  Chawon 

? 

? 

no 

no 

12. 

Hyegak 

m 

? 

? 

no 

no 

13. 

Kagom  Kakchin 

Pugu 

1270-1355 

no 

yes 

14. 

Puam  Chonghye 

? 

? 

no 

no 

15. 

Hongjin 

? 

? 

no 

no 

16. 

Kobong  Popchang 

Ilmyong  Chisung 

1350-1428 

no 

yes 

Table  1.  Songgwangsa’s  Sbcteen  State  Preceptors 
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Chinul's  Thought 


Living  in  the  middle  of  the  Koryo  dynasty,  Chinul  was  faced  with  a  Buddhist 
church  that  to  him  was  displaying  serious  signs  of  moral  and  spiritual 
enervation,  a  situation  he  vividly  describes  in  his  Encouragement  to  Practice: 
The  Compact  of  the  Samadhi  and  Prajhd  Society.  A  major  split  had  developed 
in  Korean  Buddhism  between  the  Kyo  doctrinal  and  Son  meditative  schools, 
a  split  exacerbated  by  increasingly  inflammatory  and  intransigent  attitudes 
among  adherents  of  both  traditions.  Drawing  inspiration  from  his  vision  of 
the  fundamental  unity  of  Son  and  the  sutras,  Chinul  developed  an  approach 
to  Buddhism  in  which  the  theoretical  aids  of  Kyo  doctrine — particularly  as 
presented  in  Li  Tongxuan’s  interpretation  of  Hwaom  thought — could  be 
used  to  support  Son  epistemological  and  soteriological  views,  especially  as 
outlined  by  Guifeng  Zongmi  (780-841)  in  the  Heze  school 

of  Chan.  This  unique  combination  is  one  of  the  more  distinctive  Korean 
contributions  to  East  Asian  Buddhist  thought. 

There  was  also  a  personal  consideration  that  prompted  Chinul’s 
accommodating  attitude  toward  the  Kyo  scriptural  schools.  Chinul  was  first 
and  foremost  a  Son  adept.  He  was  ordained  into  the  Son  lineage  of  Sagulsan 
MtiJr,  a  lineage  traditionally  assumed  to  descend  from  the  Nanyue  r^M. 
line  of  the  so-called  Southern  school  (Nanzong  of  Chan,  and  passed 
his  Sarngha  entrance  examinations  in  the  Son  division.  Nevertheless,  Chinul 
was  essentially  an  autodidact  who  did  not  study  formally  under  a  Son  master 
for  any  extended  time  and  never  received  transmission  from  a  recognized 
teacher  in  the  tradition.®^  As  one  of  the  few  influential  Korean  Son  masters 
who  did  not  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Chinese  mainland  to  train,  he  was 


65  The  absence  of  a  formal  transmission  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Chinul  did  not  leave  the  incumbent 
enlightenment  poem — which  perhaps  would  have  been  included  in  Chinul’s  lost  Pd/^d  {Dharma 
Discourses)  or  Kasong  {Songs  and  Verses) — is  the  evidence  typically  broached  when  doubts  about 
the  authenticity  of  Chinul’s  approach  to  Son  are  raised.  Opponents  of  Chinul  often  seek  instead  to 
trace  the  Korean  Son  lineage  to  the  late-Koryo  master  T’aego  Pou  (1301-1382),  whose 

Linji  credentials  are  impeccable.  For  discussions  on  the  Korean  Chogye  lineage,  see  the  study 
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also  compelled  to  look  for  his  information  and  spiritual  guidance  in  the  only 
authentic  sources  available  to  him:  the  sutras  and  commentaries  of  Kyo,  and 
the  records  of  the  Chan  and  Son  masters.  For  this  reason,  from  early  on  in 
his  vocation,  Chinul  developed  a  natural  eclecticism  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
borrow  for  his  teachings  passages  from  scriptures  that  he  personally  found 
helpful  in  his  own  religious  development.  Throughout  his  life,  Chinul  owed 
his  progress  and  all  of  his  enlightenment  experiences  to  insights  gleaned 
from  his  readings;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  he  could  have  denied 
the  value  of  texts  as  a  tool  in  spiritual  cultivation. 


The  Heze  School  and  Its  Influence  on  Chinul 

Throughout  most  of  Chinul’s  writings,  his  presentation  of  Son  was  heavily 
beholden  to  the  ecumenical  perspective  of  Guifeng  Zongmi  (780- 

841),  the  putative  fifth  patriarch  of  both  the  Heze  school  of  Chan/ 
Son  and  the  Huayan  school  of  Kyo  #1  (C.  Jiao).  Because  of  this  joint 
pedigree  within  both  the  Son  and  Kyo  strands  of  East  Asian  Buddhism, 
Zongmi  offered  one  of  the  most  eclectic  and  scholarly  approaches  to  Chan 
ever  developed  within  the  tradition.  In  several  of  Zongmi’s  works,  which 
Chinul  studied  assiduously,  his  Chinese  predecessor  offered  a  immense 
amount  of  interpretative  material  on  what  he  considered  to  be  certain 
representative  schools  of  the  Chinese  Chan  tradition.'’'’  In  his  Yuanjue  jing 
dashu  chao  {Notes  to  the  Great  Commentary  on  the  Complete 


by  Sok  Songchbl,  Hanguk  Pulgyo  iii  pdmmaek.  For  T’aego  Pou’s  life  and  thought  see  Han  Ki-du, 
“Koryohugi  ui  Son  sasang,”  597-613,  and  Hans  Hanguk  Pulgyo  sasang^  pp.  243-273.  Questions  of 
lineage  aside,  however,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  much  of  subsequent  Korean  Son 
thought  finds  its  source  in  Chinul. 

66  There  is  a  burgeoning  secondary  literature  on  Zongmi.  The  most  comprehensive  discussion  of  his 
thought  is  found  in  Kamata  Shigeo,  Shumitsu  kyogaku  no  shisoshi  teki  kenkyu\  Zongmi’s  important 
role  in  the  development  of  Korean  and  Japanese  Buddhism  has  been  covered  in  Kamata  Shigeo, 
“Chosen  oyobi  Nihon  Bukkyo  ni  oyoboshita  Shumitsu  no  eilq^o,”pp.  28-37.  Yoshizu  Yoshihide  offers 
an  insightful  treatment  of  Zongmi  in  his  reappraisal  of  the  Huayan  tradition  in  Kegonzen  no  shisoshi 
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Enlightenment  Sutra),  Zongmi  discusses  seven  major  schools,®^  four  of  which 
are  singled  out  for  detailed  treatment  in  his  Zhonghua  chuanxindi  Chanmen 
shizi  chengxi  tu  {Chart  of  the  Successorship  in  the 

Chinese  Chan  School  that  Transmits  the  Mind-Ground)',  the  Northern  school 
(Beizong  4b:^),  the  Niutou  or  Oxhead,  school,  the  Hongzhou 
school,  and  the  Heze  school. Chinul  was  greatly  influenced  hy 
Zongmi’s  analyses  of  the  various  Chan  schools,  and  he  closely  examined 
these  same  schools  himself  in  his  magnum  opus,  Popchip  pyorhaengnok  chbryo 
pybngip  sagi  {Excerpts from  the  Dharma  Collection  and 

Special  Practice  Record  with  Personal  Notes),  a  commentary  on  a  recension  of 
Zongmi’s  immediately  preceding  work  that  was  unknown  by  Chinul’s  title 


teki  kenkyu.]‘M\  Yiin-hua  has  contributed  a  useful  series  of  articles  on  various  aspects  of  Zongmi’s  life 
and  thought;  see  “Tsung-mi:  His  Analysis  of  Ch’an  Buddhism,”  pp.  1-54;  “Conflict  and  Harmony  in 
Ch’an  and  Buddhism,” pp.  287-302;  ^^K'an-Hui  or  the  ‘Comparative  Investigation:  The  Key  Concept 
in  Tsung-mi’s  Thought,”  pp.  12-24;  “Antagonism  among  the  Religious  Sects  and  the  Problem  of 
Buddhist  Tolerance,”  pp.  62-69;  “Tsung-mi’s  Questions  regarding  the  Confiician  Absolute,”  pp.  495- 
504;  “Two  Problems  concerning  Tsung-mi’s  Compilation  of  Ch'an-tsang”  pp.  37-47;  “Zongmi  zhu 
Daosu  chouda  vjenji  de  yanjiu,”  pp.  132-166.  Peter  N.  Gregory  is  the  premier  Western  specialist  on 
Zongmi;  his  magnum  opus  is  his  1991  Tsung-mi  and  the  Vinification  of  Buddhism,,  which  draws  from 
several  of  his  earlier  articles  on  Zongmi,  all  listed  in  his  bibliography.  Zongmi’s  Chanyuan  zhuquan 
ji  duxu^  so  important  in  the  Korean  Buddhist  doctrinal  scheme,  has  been  recently  translated  by 
Jeffrey  L.  Broughton  in  "Zongmi  on  Chan.  Valuable  insights  on  Zongmi’s  syncretic  attitudes  can  also 
be  found  in  Takamine  Ryoshu,  Kegon  to  Zen  to  no  tsurOy  pp.  22-35.  I  have  examined  the  connection 
between  Zongmi’s  Zhonghua  chuanxindi  Chanmen  shizi  chengxi  tu  (Chart 

of  the  Successorship  in  the  Chinese  Chan  School  that  Transmits  the  Mind-ground)  and  the  Popchip 
Pyorhaengnok  in  my  article  “The  Identity  of  the  Popchip pybrhaeng-nok  {Dharma  Collection 

and  Special  Practice  Record)"  1-16;  see  also  KAZy  pp.  375-384. 

67  Yuanjue  jing  dashu  chao  {YJJDSC)  3b,  pp.  532c-535b.  See  also  the  partial  translation  in  Jan  Yiin- 
hua,  “Tsung-mi,”  pp.  41-50. 

68  The  Zhonghua  chuanxindi  Chanmen  shizi  chengxi  tu  (hereafter  CXT)  parallels  passages  from  the 
Popchip  Pyorhaengnok  text  of  Zongmi’s  that  is  condensed  in  Chinul’s  Excerpts.  For  schematic  charts 
comparing  the  treatment  of  the  schools  in  the  CXT  and  Popchip  pyorhaengnok  with  the  different 
classifications  in  Zongmi’s  CYJDX  and  YJJDSCy  see  Kamata,  Shumitsu  kyogakuy  p.  296,  and  Kim  Ing- 
sok,  “Puril  Pojo  kuksa,”p.  32. 
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in  China.  Zongmi  was  the  last  exponent  in  China  of  the  Heze  school,  and 
his  critiques  of  the  other  schools  were  distinctly  colored  hy  his  sectarian 
affiliation.  Although  Chinul  generally  favors  the  Heze  approach,  he  is  not 
nearly  as  critical  as  was  Zongmi  of  the  other  schools  and  finds  something 
of  value  in  each  of  them.  Chinul  takes  each  of  the  schools  as  representing 
an  idealized  description  of  Chan  doctrine  and  practice.  Hence  his  account 
does  not  deal  with  historical  issues  involving  the  schools  hut  instead  treats 
them  as  offering  distinctive  perspectives  on  practice  that  can  he  found  in 
any  era  and  any  group  of  practitioners,  including  the  Son  adherents  of  his 
own  time.  Since  the  Popchip  pyorhaengnok  chbryo  pybngip  sagi  is  not  translated 
in  this  volume,'^®  I  will  discuss  here  briefly  only  Chinul’s  treatment  of  the 
Heze  school,  since  it  figures  prominently  in  several  of  his  earlier  works  and 
especially  in  his  Encouragement  to  Practice  and  Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mind. 

The  Heze  school  is  named  after  the  toponym  of  its  eponymous  founder, 
Heze  Shenhui  (684-758),  who  was  a  reputed  disciple  of  the  sixth 

patriarch,  Huineng  (638-713),  one  of  the  eleven  main  disciples  of 
the  fifth  patriarch,  Hongren  (601-674).  Certainly  the  school’s  most 
influential  adherent  after  the  founder  himself  was  Zongmi,  its  last  patriarch 
and  one  of  the  most  incisive  scholiasts  in  the  Chan  tradition,  whose  writings 
covered  many  areas  of  the  doctrinal  teachings  as  well.  The  Korean  Ch’ont’ae/ 
Hwaom  exegete  Uich’on  (1055-1101)  had  heen  impressed  hy  Zongmi’s 
balanced  appraisal  of  the  two  systems, and  Chinul  incorporated  Zongmi’s 
thought — though  not  uncritically — in  his  own  approach  to  synthesizing  Son 
and  Kyo.  Zongmi’s  and  Chinul’s  presentation  of  the  teachings  of  the  Heze 


69  Chinul’s  Popchip  pyorhaengnok  choryo  pybngip  sagi  was  considered  to  be  too  long  to  include  in  this 
series,  but  I  have  translated  it  in  full  in  my  book  The  Korean  Approach  to  Aen:  The  Collected  Works  of 
Chinul\  portions  of  the  text  are  also  excerpted  in  my  Tracing  Back  the  Radiance:  ChinuTs  Korean  Way  of 
Aen.  I  am  currently  revising  that  earlier  translation  for  a  new  publication  of  the  Fourfold  Collection  {fa 
chip  the  four  principal  works  of  the  traditional  Korean  monastic  curriculum,  of  which  Chinul’s 

Choryo  is  one. 

See  the  notice  in  Uich’on’s  “Kang  Wongak  kybng  paisa”  in  Taegak  kuksa  munjip  3, 

7-8  changgybl,  chei  {HPC  4.531a-532a). 
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school  regarded  them  as  the  basis  of  both  the  exoteric  sutra  teachings  and 
the  esoteric  mind-transmission  of  Son:  they  were,  consequently,  uniquely 
capable  of  subsuming  all  the  limited  perspectives  toward  dharma  and 
practice  held  by  other  schools  of  Buddhist  thought/' 

Chinul,  following  Zongmi,  considered  the  Heze  school  to  be  the  ideal 
approach  to  Son  because  it  offered,  uniquely,  a  balanced  approach  toward, 
first,  dharma  {fop  'jk) — the  nature  of  reality,  referring  to  the  ontological 
outlook  of  the  Chan  teaching — and,  second,  person  {in  A,  Skt.  pudgala) — 
the  soteriological  processes  followed  in  the  spiritual  development  of  the 
individual.  Dharma  refers  to  the  two  factors  of  immutability  {pulbybn  ^ 
■SI)  and  adaptability  {suydn  14,^#-);  person  includes  the  two  aspects  of  sudden 
awakening  {tono  ^%‘W)  and  gradual  cultivation  {chbmsu  which  I  will 

discuss  later.  The  absolute  basis  of  all  dharmas,  Chinul  and  Zongmi  claim, 
is  the  void  and  calm  mind.  Although  this  mind  is  ultimately  ineffable,  it  can 
be  characterized  as  numinous  awareness  {yongji  ‘iM),  which  I  will  discuss 
in  more  detail  later.  Whether  the  individual  is  enlightened  or  deluded,  this 
awareness  is  unaffected  either  by  the  machinations  of  the  discriminatory 
intellect  or  by  the  obscuring  influence  of  external  sense-objects.  Nevertheless, 
as  this  awareness  cannot  be  limited  or  defiled  either  by  internal  mental 
and  emotional  states  or  by  external  sensory  contacts,  it  is  free  to  adapt  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  ways  depending  on  the  individual’s  state  of  mind. 
If  a  person  is  deluded  and  immersed  in  sensual  pleasures,  this  awareness 
adapts  in  such  a  manner  that  it  manifests  itself  as  ignorance,  karmic  action, 
and  finally,  suffering.  Through  a  sudden  awakening  to  the  essence  of  the 
mind — the  absolute,  immutable  aspect  of  dharma — a  proper  foundation  is 
laid  for  the  refinement  of  the  phenomenal  qualities  innate  to  that  essence 
via  concurrent  cultivation  of  the  myriads  of  bodhisattva  practices.  In  such  an 
approach,  the  absolute  and  phenomenal  aspects  of  reality  and  the  ultimate 


See  CXTy  p.  871b;  translated  partially  in  Jan,  “Tsung-mi,”  p.  50.  For  the  following  discussion, 
see  Popchip  pyorhaengnok  chbryo  pybngip  sagi  {Excerpts  from  the  Dharma  Collection  and  Special  Practice 
Record,  translated  in  KAZ,  pp.  265-281). 
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and  conventional  approaches  to  practice  are  kept  in  harmony,  and  consistent 
progress  along  the  path  can  therefore  be  expected.  But  once  a  person  is 
awakened,  this  awareness  manifests  in  its  basic  void  and  calm  guise.  Hence, 
in  the  Heze  school’s  approach,  awakening  implies  an  understanding  of  these 
two  aspects  of  the  mind:  its  immutable  absolute  essence  and  its  adaptive 
relative  faculties.  In  contrast  to  the  other  schools  of  Chan  discussed  by 
Zongmi,  only  the  Heze  approach  is  said  to  be  perfectly  balanced  between 
these  immutable  and  adaptable  aspects  of  dharma.  Each  school  of  Son  is 
weighed  according  to  how  well  it  emulates  this  quintessential  approach  of 
Heze.^^ 

Zongmi’s  interpretation  of  Heze  practice  focused  principally  on  no¬ 
thought  {munybm  Through  the  sudden  awakening  to  the  void  and 

calm  mind-essence,  awareness  is  revealed  in  its  fundamental  form — free  of 
thoughts  and  absent  all  relative  signs.  As  Zongmi  interprets  the  practice  of 
the  Heze  school,  maintaining  this  state  of  no-thought  is  what  constitutes 
the  gradual  cultivation  that  follows  the  initial  sudden  awakening;  and  it  is  by 


^2  The  two  important  concepts  of  dharma  and  person  are  discussed  at  length  in  Chinul’s  Excerpts^ 
especially  in  these  sections:  “The  Approaches  of  Dharma  and  Person”;  “Recapitulation  of  the  Main 
Ideas  in  the  Special  Practice  Record''^  and  “Awareness  Is  Only  an  Expedient  Explanation”;  see  KAZ^ 
passim.  See  also  Zongmi’s  explanations  in  CXT,  p.  872al0-14;  Yondam  Yuil’s  descriptions  in  Choryo 
kwamoky  fol.  la4-5;  and  Sonzoon  chip  toso  jo,  in  Kamata,  Shumitsu  kyogaku^  p.  211 .  The  distinction 
between  ren  and  fa  is  one  of  the  four  refuges  {pratisdrana)  of  the  bodhisattva:  “One  should  take 
refuge  in  the  Dharma,  not  in  the  person  [who  teaches  it]”  {dharmapratisaranena  bhavitavyam  na 
pudgalapratisdranenci)\  see  Weimojie  suoshuo  jing  {Vimalakirtinirdesa)^  T  475:14. 556cl0,  interpreted 
by  Thurman  as  “relying  on  reality  and  not  insisting  on  opinions  derived  from  personal  authorities” 
(Robert  A.  F.  Thurman,  trans..  The  Holy  Teaching  of  Vimalakirti:  A  Mahdydna  Scripture^  p.  99); 
Pusa  shanjie  jing  {Bodhisattvabhumi)^  T  1582:30. 994b22;  and  Yijiao  jing  lun 

T  1529:26. 283b26-29;  Da  zhidu  lun  T  150:25. 125a629.  The  doctrine  also  resonates 

with  the  Abhidharmakosabhdsya\  distinction  between  the  interpretation  oi pratltyasamutpdda  as 
“associated  with  the  person”  {sattvdkhya)^  corresponding  to  our  soteriological  aspect  {in  A),  and 
“not  associated  with  the  person”  {asattvdkhya)^  equivalent  to  our  ontological  aspect  {pop  P. 
Pradhan,  Abhidharmakosabhasyaniy  p.  133.17.  Note  also  the  Ratnagotravibhdga  distinction 
of  the  adhigamadharma  (“the  doctrine  as  realization”)  into  “that  which  is  realized”  (i.e.,  the 
truth  of  extinction,  corresponding  to  fd)y  and  “that  by  which  realized”  (i.e.,  the  truth  of  the  path, 
corresponding  to  Yefi)\  see  Takasaki  Jikido,^  Study  on  the  Ratnagotravibhdga,  p.  182. 
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sustaining  this  state  that  the  remaining  bodhisattva  practices  are  brought  to 
consummation.  No-thought  keeps  the  mind  in  a  pure,  receptive  state  so  that 
it  can  become  gradually  suffused  by  the  wholesome  qualities  of  mind  that 
are  developed  through  various  types  of  salutary  practices.  It  is  through  this 
gradual  cultivation  that  follows  upon  awakening  that  the  mind  is  suffused  by 
the  spiritual  qualities  that  can  be  used  both  for  the  student’s  own  spiritual 
development  and  for  instructing  others.  Accordingly,  practice  in  the  Heze 
school  cannot  begin  until  there  is  a  sudden  awakening  to  the  mind  and  its 
immutable  essence  and  adaptable  functions.  Through  this  awakening,  adepts 
realizes  that  they  are  originally  endowed  with  the  nature  that  is  no  different 
from  that  of  all  the  buddhas;  in  short,  they  understand  that  they  are  in  fact 
fully  enlightened  buddhas  already.  Thanks  to  this  understanding  gained 
through  this  awakening,  students  gradually  cultivate  the  full  range  of  skillful 
qualities  until  they  not  only  know  that  they  are  buddhas,  but  can  act  like 
buddhas  as  well. 

Despite  this  emphasis  on  no-thought  in  Zongmi’s  presentation  of  Heze 
meditative  practice,  Shenhui’s  own  writings  emphasize  instead  the  identity 
of  samadhi  and  prajna,  which  Chinul  calls  either  “the  concurrent  cultivation 
of  samadhi  and  prajna”  {chbnghye  ssangsu  or  to  “maintain  alertness 

and  calmness  equally”  {songjok  tiingji  11.^^#).  Samadhi,  the  calm,  absolute 
aspect  of  the  mind,  means  the  nonproduction  of  thought  and  correlates  with 
Zongmi’s  term  “no-thought.”  Prajna,  the  dynamic,  analytical  processes  of 
the  mind,  refers  to  constant  awareness  of  this  nonproduction  of  thoughts 
and  the  voidness  of  all  phenomena.  In  passages  that  recall  and  often  parallel 
sections  in  the  Platform  Sutra  of  the  Sixth  Patriarch,  Shenhui  advocates  that 
samadhi  and  prajna  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  nondual  mind-nature  that 
cannot  ultimately  be  differentiated:  samadhi  is  the  essence  of  prajna  and 
prajna  is  the  function  of  samadhi. Hence  these  assimilative  and  analytical 
abilities  of  the  mind  cannot  be  bifurcated,  but  instead  always  operate  in 
combination  with  one  another.  This  theme  receives  detailed  consideration  in 


For  example,  at  Shenhui  heshang yiji,,  pp.  128-129,  translated  partially  by  Yampolsky,  Platform 
Sutra^  p.  33. 
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a  number  of  Chinul’s  writings,  especially  Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mind  and 
Encouragement  to  Practice. 

The  Heze  school  did  not  outlive  the  Tang  dynasty  and  had  no  lasting 
influence  over  Chinese  Chan.  Nevertheless,  400  years  later,  in  Korea, 
Zongmi’s  ecumenical  approach  that  built  upon  the  insights  of  the  Heze 
school  found  an  ardent,  though  by  no  means  uncritical,  devotee  in  Chinul. 
Chinul  ensured  that  the  Heze  approach  became  a  truly  ecumenical  teaching, 
and  he  broadened  its  scope  so  that  it  could  encompass  not  only  the  Niutou 
and  Hongzhou  approaches  of  the  early  Chan  tradition  but  even  the  later 
Huayan  and  Linji  teachings,  two  quintessential  examples  of  the  doctrinal  and 
Chan  schools.  Chinul’s  debt  to  Zongmi  is  immense,  as  his  frequent  citation 
in  most  of  Chinul’s  works  attests.^"'  It  was  this  adoption  of  the  teachings 
of  an  early  school  of  Chan  and  their  use  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
between  Son  and  Kyo  that  augured  much  of  the  future  development  of 
Buddhism  in  Korea.  The  teachings  that  the  Heze  school  had  emphasized — 
the  synthetic  spirit,  the  sudden  awakening/gradual  cultivation  approach  to 
soteriology,  the  balanced  development  of  samadhi  and  prajnd — were  the 
predominant  influence  through  most  of  Chinul’s  career  until  late  in  his  life, 
when  he  began  to  pay  increasingly  close  attention  to  the  new  meditative 
technique  of  kanhwa  Son  (Chan  of  Observing  the  Keyword)  that  was 

just  then  making  its  way  to  the  Korean  peninsula. 


The  Hwaom  Teachings  of  Li  Tongxuan  and  the 
Rapprochement  with  Son 

The  rapprochement  Chinul  sought  to  bring  about  in  Korea  between  Kyo 
and  Son  was  based  on  his  conviction  that  the  message  of  the  sutras  and  the 
mind-to-mind  transmission  of  Son  were  ultimately  in  complete  conformity 
with  one  another.  To  demonstrate  their  fundamental  concordance,  Chinul 


For  example,  at  Shenhui  heshang yiji,  pp.  128-129,  translated  partially  by  Yampolsky,  Platform 
Sutra^  p.  33. 
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relied  first  on  the  description  of  Son  practice  given  in  the  Heze  school  as 
outlined  in  the  works  of  Zongmi;  second,  to  bring  the  Kyo  schools  into 
focus,  he  adopted  the  approach  to  practice  detailed  in  the  Avatamsakasutra 
(alt.  Buddhavatamsakasutra;  Flower  Garland  Scripture)  a  massive  scriptural 
anthology  of  Mahayana  Buddhist  thought  and  practice,  and  especially  in  the 
explication  of  Huayan/Hwaom  teachings  appearing  in  the  Xin  Huayanjing 
lun  [Exposition  of  the  New  [Translation  of  the]  Avatamsakasutrd) 

by  Li  Tongxuan  (635-730). 

Li  Tongxuan  is  something  of  an  outlier  in  the  early  history  of  the  Huayan 
school.^®  His  hagiographies  have  little  to  say  about  his  life,  although  it  is 
claimed  that  he  was  related  to  the  Tang  imperial  house. In  709,  toward 


75  For  outlines  of  the.  Avatamsakasutray  see:  Yutsugu  Ryoei,  Kegon  taikef  pp.  155-161;  Li  Tongxuans 
Dafangguangfo  huayan  jingzhongjuanjuan  dayi  luexu^  T  1740:36. 1008c- 101  lb,  which  provides  a  roll- 
by-roll  summary  of  Siksananda’s  eighty-roll  recension  of  the  text;  Nakamura  Hajime,  “A  Critical 
Survey  of  Mahayana  and  Esoteric  Buddhism  Chiefly  Based  on  Japanese  Studies,”  pp.  36-42;  D.  T. 
Suzuki,  Essays  in  Zen  Buddhism.,  vol.  3,  pp.  70-221  (Suzuki  also  discusses  the  major  philosophical 
issues  of  the  sutra,  especially  as  they  are  purported  to  relate  to  Zen  practice).  A  complete  translation 
of  Siksananda’s  “new”  translation  of  the  Huayan  jing,  which  was  the  basis  of  Li’s  Exposition,  has  been 
made  by  Thomas  Cleary,  The  Flower  Ornament  Scripture:  A  Translation  of  the  Avatamsaka  Sutra,  3  vols. 

76  The  Japanese  scholar  Kojima  Taizan  has  proposed  a  radically  different  view  of  Li  Tongxuan’s 

place  in  the  Chinese  Huayan  tradition.  In  a  series  of  articles  and  books,  Kojima  posits  that  there 
were  actually  two  distinct  lineages  in  the  Chinese  Huayan  tradition:  a  Wutaishan  lineage, 

which  included  Lingbian  (477-522)  and  Li  Tongxuan;  and  a  separate  Zhongnanshan 

ih  lineage  (alt.  called  the  Chang’an  lineage,  due  to  Zhongnanshan’s  proximity  to  the  Chinese 
capital),  which  included  Zhiyan  (602-668),  Fazang  (643-712),  and  Huiyuan  (d.u.). 
Kojima  draws  this  distinction  from  the  description  in  the  Ehyo  Tendai  shu  (816)  by  the 

Japanese  Tendai  figure  Saicho  (767-822),  in  which  Huayan  monks  are  specifically  associated 
with  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  sites.  In  Kojima’s  view,  this  Wutaishan  lineage  actually  constituted 
the  mainstream  of  the  contemporary  Huayan  school,  while  the  later  patriarchal  lineage  that 
included  Zhiyan  and  Fazang  was  a  retrospective  creation  of  Song-dynasty  successors  in  this  putative 
Zhongnanshan  tradition.  Philosophically,  these  two  strands  were  characterized  by  an  emphasis  on 
emptiness  in  the  Wutaishan  lineage  and  Tathagatagarbha  in  the  Zhongnanshan  lineage.  Rather 
than  Li  Tongxuan  being  an  outlier  in  the  contemporary  Huayan  tradition,  then,  Kojima  posits 
that  Li  was  actually  one  of  its  most  central  figures.  Kojima’s  arguments  concerning  the  historicity 
and  philosophical  orientation  of  these  two  separate  lineages  within  the  Huayan  school  have  been 
controversial  and  not  widely  accepted  within  the  field.  For  representative  examples  of  his  extensive 
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the  end  of  his  life,  it  is  said  that  he  took  up  residence  in  a  hermitage  on 
Fangshan  35'ih  to  the  south  of  Wutaishan  and  devoted  himself  to  writing  a 
number  of  Huayan  exegetical  works,  including  the  Xin  Huayanjing  lun 

his  magnum  opus,  a  forty-roll  commentary  to  Siksananda’s  WX# 
ft  “new”  {xin  #r)  translation  of  the  Avatamsakasutra  (“new,”  because  it  was 
published  in  695,  nearly  three  centuries  after  Buddhabhadra’s  earlier  418  C.E. 
translation).  Best  known  during  his  lifetime  for  his  thaumaturgic  talents,  Li 
initially  had  little  influence  over  the  development  of  East  Asian  Buddhism 
and  his  writings  were  hardly  known. 

Centuries  after  the  mainstream  Huayan  tradition  had  ossified  following 
the  fifth  and  last  of  its  patriarchs,  Zongmi,  Li’s  thought  enjoyed  a  resurgence 
of  attention  from  teachers  in  a  variety  of  different  lineages,  particularly 
teachers  in  the  Yangqi  llfA  collateral  line  of  the  Song-dynasty  Linji 
;W  school  of  Chan.  Li’s  works,  transmitted  during  this  period  to  Korea 
and  Japan,  exerted  immense  influence  on  the  Buddhist  traditions  of  those 
countries.  Chinul  himself  was  profoundly  affected  by  his  reading  of  Li 
Tongxuan’s  Exposition,  and  through  his  advocacy  Li’s  thought  assumed  a 
central  place  in  the  doctrinal  outlook  of  Korean  Buddhism  from  that  point 
onward.  In  Japan,  Chinul’s  contemporary  Koben  Myoe  Shonin  lHA- 
JiA  (1173-1232),  was  similarly  impressed  by  Li  Tongxuan,  and  Li  became 
an  important  influence  in  medieval  Japanese  Buddhist  thought.  And  in 
China  proper,  Li  enjoyed  a  resurgence  of  interest  among  both  Ming  and 
Qing  Buddhist  scholars,  including  the  major  Qing-dynasty  Huayan  figure, 
Peng  Jiqing  (1740-1796).  Hence,  from  a  position  of  all  but  total 


oeuvre,  see  Kojima  Taizan,  “Chugoku  Kegon  shiso  shi  no  atarashii  mikata,”  in  Shirizu:  Higashi  Ajia 
Bukkyd^  ed.  Takasaki  Jikido  and  Kimura  Kiyotaka,  vol.  3,  pp.  373-374;  idem,  “Chugoku  Kegon  shiso 
shi  saiko,”  pp.  95-97;  and  note  the  critique  by  Robert  M.  Gimello,  “Ch’eng-kuan  on  the  Hua-yen 
Trinity,”  Chung-Hwa  Buddhist  Journal,  9  (1996),  p.  381,  n.  1.  I  thank  Mr.  Seunghak  Koh,  who  is 
finishing  a  major  dissertation  on  Li  Tongxuan,  for  drawing  these  works  to  my  attention. 

See  the  account  in  the  preface  to  Li’s  Lueshi  xin  Huayan  jing  xiuxing  cidi  jueyi  lun,  T  1741: 
36.1011c,  which  Chinul  cites  in  his  preface  to  his  Hwadm  non  chbryo,  translated  later  in  this  volume. 
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obscurity,  Li  Tongxuan’s  reputation  rose  until  it  virtually  eclipsed  that  of  the 
orthodox  Huayan  patriarchs  themselves/® 

Li  Tongxuan’s  approach  to  Huayan  thought  was  strongly  oriented  toward 
the  soteriological  implications  of  the  Avatamsakasutra,  in  contrast  to  the 
more  philosophical  orientation  of  the  mainstream  tradition.  For  example, 
Li’s  contemporary  Fazang  (643-712),  the  systematizer  of  mainstream 
Huayan  doctrine,  mined  the  Avatamsakasutra  for  the  philosophical 
implications  of  dharmadhatu  theory.^®  His  analyses  of  the  sutra  converge 
on  the  ultimate  realization  of  the  unimpeded  interpenetration  that  occurs 
between  all  phenomena  in  the  realm  of  reality,  or  dharmadhatu  [sasa  muae  ^ 
C.  shishi  wuai),  also  called  the  unimpeded  conditioned  origination 
of  the  dharmadhatu  {popkye  muae  yon  gi  C.fajie  wuai  yuanqi) 

Although  it  does  not  seem  that  Fazang  intended  to  commit  himself 
inflexibly  to  a  flxed  soteriological  schema,  he  does  mention  that  buddhahood 
conventionally  is  attained  through  a  process  of  learning,  practice,  and 


For  short  exegeses  of  Li  Tongxuan’s  life  and  thought,  see  Kim  Ing-sok,  Hwaomhak  kaeron,  pp. 
131-146;  Takamine  Ryoshu,  Kegon  romhu^  pp.  403-426;  idem,  Kegon  shiso  shi,  pp.  200-208;  idem, 
Kegon  to  Xen  to  no  tsuro,  pp.  131-146,  the  best  treatment  of  his  significance  for  the  later  development 
of  Chan/Son  thought;  Chang  Won-gyu,  “Hwaom  kyohak  wansonggi  ui  sasang  yon’gu,”  pp.  41- 
43;  Yi  Chong-ik,  “Chinul  lii  Hwaom  sasang,”  pp.  528-532,  for  his  importance  in  Chinul’s  thought. 
One  of  the  most  prolific  recent  scholars  of  Li  Tongxuan  is  Kojima  Taizan.  In  addition  to  Kojima’s 
works  mentioned  above  in  n.  76,  see  also  Kojima  Taizan,  Shin  kegonkyo  ron  shiryo  shusei\  idem,  ^^Shin 
kegonkyo  ron  no  bunkengaku  teki  narabi  ni  chushakugaku  teki  kenkyu,”pp.  69-90;  idem,  “Ri  Tsugen 
no  shoki  shiso  to  sono  shoso,”  in  Maeda  Sengaku  sensei  kanreki  kinen:  ga  no  shisd\  idem,  “Ri  Tsugen  ni 
okeru  komyo  shiso  no  Kegongaku  kenkyu  2  (1988):  189-282.  Robert  Gimello  is  the  Western 

scholar  who  has  paid  the  most  attention  to  Li’s  thought  in  recounting  the  later  development  of  East 
Asian  Buddhist  thought;  see  his  defining  study,  in  Robert  M.  Gimello,  “Li  T’ung-hsiian  and  the 
Practical  Dimensions  of  Hua-yen,”  in  Studies  in  Ch’an  and Hua-yen^  pp.  321-389.  For  Li’s  traditional 
biography,  see  SongGaosengzhuan  23,  T2061:50.853c3-854b. 

Kim  Ing-sok,  Hwaomhak  kaeron^  p.  133. 

Fazang’s  theories  are  examined  in  Chinul’s  Treatise  on  the  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of 
Buddhahood  and  contrasted  with  those  of  Li  Tongxuan.  For  the  theory  of  the  unimpeded  conditioned 
origination  of  the  dharmadhatu^  see  Kim  Ing-sok,  Hwaomhak  kaeron,  pp.  192-213. 
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realization  over  a  period  of  three  lifetimes.^'  This  process  eventually 
culminates  in  the  achievement  of  the  unimpeded  interpenetration  between 
all  phenomena. 

Unlike  Fazang,  who  concentrated  on  describing  the  state  of  enlighten¬ 
ment — the  ultimate  realm  of  reality — Li  centered  his  interpretation  of  the 
Avatamsakasutra  instead  on  the  lad  Sudhana’s  personal  realization  of  the 
dharmadhatu-J'^  his  pilgrimage  in  search  of  instruction  that  will  allow  him  to 
enter  into  the  dharmadhatu,  as  described  in  the  “Accessing  the  Dharmadhatu 
Chapter”  {Ru  fajie  pin  S.  Gandavyuha),  the  massive  concluding 

section  of  Siksananda’s  new  translation  of  the  sutra.^^  Li  eschewed  both  the 
classical  Yogacara  computation,  in  which  buddhahood  was  achieved  after 
arduous  practice  over  three  infinite  eons  of  time  {asamkhyeyakalpa) and 
Fazang’s  theory  of  the  attainment  of  buddhahood  over  a  period  of  three 
lives;  rather,  he  proposed  the  immediate  achievement  of  buddhahood  in  this 
very  lifetime,®^  at  the  preliminary  level  of  the  ten  faiths. 

Li  was  able  to  justify  this  extraordinary  claim  by  abandoning  Fazang’s 
focus  on  the  unimpeded  conditioned  origination  of  the  dharmadhatu  in  favor 
of  an  approach  based  on  the  theory  of  nature  origination  [songgi  life,  C. 


In  his  Huayan  yisheng  jiaoyi  fenqi  zhang'!^  7^  1866:45. 489c4-15.  See  also  the  discussion  in  Shim 
Jae-Ryong,  Korean  Buddhism:  Tradition  and  Transformation^  chap.  2,  “The  Philosophical  Foundation 
of  Korean  Zen  Buddhism.” 

82  Kim  Ing-sok,  Hwaomhak  kaeron^  p.  133.  This  fact  is  noted  also  at  Shim  Jae-Ryong,  Korean 
Buddhism:  Tradition  and  Transformation^  ibid. 

83  See  the  discussion  in  Yi  Chong-ik,  “Chinul  ui  Hwaom  sasang,”pp.  4-5.  For  Sudhana’s  pilgrimage 
and  its  implications  for  East  Asian  Buddhist  thought,  see  Jan  Fontein’s  work,  The  Pilgrimage  of 
Sudhana. 

84  Zongmi  identifies  this  theory  with  the  approach  of  the  Mahayana  inception  teachings;  see  his 
Yuanjue  jing  lue  shu  zhu  2,  T  1795:39.546c,  and  compare  She  dasheng  lun  3,  T  1593:31. 126c. 

85  XHYJL  7,  p.  761bl3  ff;  Hwaom  non  choryo  2,  p.  210  {HPC  4.812-3);  noted  also  by  Shim  Jae- 
Ryong,  Korean  Buddhism:  Tradition  and  Transformation^  p.  59  ff. 

86  See  XHYJL  14,  p.  809b,  and  Chinul’s  discussion  of  these  soteriological  schemata  in  Complete  and 
Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood. 
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xingqi).^^  In  his  Treatise  on  the  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood, 
in  which  Chinul  examines  the  implications  of  Li  Tongxuan’s  Huayan 
thought  for  Son  practice,  Chinul  analyzes  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  two  theories  and  comes  out  solidly  in  favor  of  nature  origination,  because 
of  its  presumed  soteriological  efficacy.  As  Chinul  interprets  Li’s  thought, 
nature  origination  provides  the  conceptual  justification  for  the  realization 
that  although  “buddhas  and  sentient  beings  ...  may  seem  to  be  different, 
they  are  entirely  the  form  and  functioning  of  this  fundamental  Wisdom  of 
Universal  Radiance  {pogwangmyong  chi  Therefore,  while  they  may 

be  originally  of  one  essence,  they  generate  functioning  that  takes  place  at 
multivalent  levels.”®^  (See  my  synopsis  of  the  text  later  in  this  introduction 
for  more  complete  discussion  of  these  two  theories  and  their  implications 
for  Son  soteriology.)  Rather  than  working  through  a  complicated  series 
of  soteriological  stages  before  attaining  the  final  vision  of  the  unimpeded 
interpenetration  of  all  phenomena,  nature  origination — in  which  the 
fundamental  wisdom  of  buddhahood  is  recognized  as  being  the  foundation 
of  both  principle  and  phenomenon — provides  the  conceptual  justification 
for  Li’s  unique  form  of  contemplation  practice:  the  immediate  vision  at  the 
very  inception  of  practice  of  the  inherent  identity  between  buddhas  and 
sentient  beings.  Li  shows  that  the  fundamental  wisdom  of  buddhahood  and 
the  ignorant,  discriminative  minds  of  sentient  beings  are  originally  of  the 
same  essence;  it  is  only  because  of  the  arising  of  afflictions  and  the  processes 
of  dualistic  thought  that  an  entirely  contrived  barrier  has  come  to  be  erected 
between  the  two  conditions.  If  ordinary  sentient  beings  have  a  sudden 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  their  minds  are  innately  free  of  afflictions  and  are 
originally  in  full  possession  of  the  nature  of  wisdom,  then  their  conventional 
states  of  mind  and  the  absolute  mind  of  buddhahood  will  merge,  and  the 


For  the  theory  of  nature  origination,  see  Kamata  Shigeo,  “Shoki  shiso  no  seiritsu,”  pp.  195-198; 
Sakamoto  Yukio,  “Shoki  shiso  to  aku  ni  tsuite,”  pp.  469-477;  Endo  Kojiro,  “Kegon  shoki  ronko,”  pp. 
214-216  and  523-527;  and  for  an  adequate  general  discussion,  see  Kim  Ing-sok,  Hwaomhak  kaeron, 
pp.  213-230.  See  also  Whalen  Lai,  “Chinese  Buddhist  Causation  Theories,”  pp.  249-259. 

From  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood^  exchange  no.  2,  infra. 
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fruition  of  buddhahood,  at  that  very  instant,  will  be  realized. Hence,  for  Li 
Tongxuan,  buddhahood  is  an  inviolable  fact  that  requires  merely  the  presence 
of  an  appropriate  catalyst  to  prompt  its  re-cognition — and  this  realization 
can  occur  in  this  very  lifetime,  not  after  long  eons  of  practice. 

Chinul  saw  Li  Tongxuan’s  interpretation  of  Huayan  doctrine  as  being  well 
suited  for  his  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  correspondences  between  the  Son 
and  Hwaom  traditions.  In  his  Treatise  on  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment 
of  Buddhahood,  Chinul  demonstrates  that  the  terse  formulas  of  Son — “mind 
is  buddha”  and  “see  the  nature  and  achieve  buddhahood” — correspond 
respectively  to  Li’s  statements  that  the  discriminative  mind  of  sentient  beings 
is  the  Immovable  Wisdom  (pudong  chi  of  the  buddhas  and  that  the 

fullness  of  buddhahood  can  be  accomplished  suddenly  at  the  very  inception 
of  practice.  Through  this  approach,  the  prolix  thought  of  the  Hwaom  school 
was  brought  within  the  purview  of  Korean  Son  practice.  This  convergence 
helped  to  strengthen  the  doctrinal  foundations  of  Son  while  also  increasing 
the  soteriological  value  ofKyo. 

Chinul  also  drew  upon  the  terminology  of  the  Hwaom  school  to 
defend  Son  against  charges  of  heterodoxy  made  by  the  Kyo  schools.  He 
demonstrates  in  his  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood  that  the 
awakening  experience  in  Son  is  equivalent  to  what  the  Hwaom  teachings 
term  the  realization  of  the  dharmadhatu.  This  awakening  is  not  the  mere 
passive  vision  of  the  self-nature,  as  might  be  implied  in  the  Son  adage 
“see  the  nature  and  achieve  buddhahood.”  Rather,  it  involves  the  dynamic 
application  of  all  the  qualities  revealed  through  that  awakening  in  one’s 
interactions  with  the  world.  The  realization  of  the  nondual  nature  that  is 
the  essential  ground  of  both  sentient  beings  and  buddhas  exposes  the  two 
properties  of  that  nature:  the  foundational  essence  that  is  the  perfect,  bright, 
and  autonomous  foundation  of  the  dharmadhatu-,  and  the  phenomenal 
function  that  manifests  objects  in  the  sensory  realms  in  all  their  diversity.  It 
is  through  these  two  properties  that  the  true  nature  exhibits  itself  throughout 
the  world  and  thus  accomplishes  the  unimpeded  interfusion  between  all 


89  AHT/i  32,  p.  941b. 
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phenomena.  The  function  of  the  self-nature  is  unimpeded  during  all  activities 
and  is  never  separate  from  the  pure,  enlightened  nature;  hence  if  a  student 
perceives  that  enlightened  nature,  falsity  is  extinguished,  the  mind’s  activities 
are  cleansed,  and  the  myriads  of  phenomena  are  illuminated  and  shown  to 
be  in  dynamic  interaction  with  each  other.  Consequently,  the  ultimate  state 
of  the  interpenetration  between  all  phenomena  is  not  distinct  from  the 
fundamental  wisdom  inherent  in  the  self-nature  of  all  sentient  beings;  if  that 
nature  is  recognized  through  Son  practice,  the  ultimate  goal  of  realization  as 
described  in  the  Hwaom  school  is  realized. 

By  the  same  token,  Chinul  countered  the  notion  prevalent  among 
many  Son  adepts  that  the  Kyo  schools,  and  Hwaom  in  particular,  were 
simply  involved  in  speculative  hypothesizing  that  had  no  bearing  on  actual 
practice.  In  his  Encouragement  to  Practice,  Chinul  seeks  to  demonstrate  that 
a  subitist  soteriological  schema  is  viable  in  the  Hwaom  school  as  well,  and 
he  states  explicitly  that  Son  students  should  never  assume  they  have  an 
exclusive  claim  on  suddenness.  Chinul  points  out  in  his  Complete  and  Sudden 
Attainment  of  Buddhahood  and  Resolving  Doubts  on  Observing  the  Keyword 
that  the  doctrinal  explanations  of  Hwaom  are  intended  to  prompt  students 
toward  the  attainment  of  buddhahood,  just  as  was  the  goal  in  Son.  The 
detailed  analyses  of  buddhahood  appearing  in  the  Kyo  treatises — which 
were  criticized  by  Son  adherents,  who  preferred  the  terse  descriptions  of 
Son  exchanges — ^were  intended  for  students  of  lesser  capacity,  who  needed 
a  conceptual  framework  for  understanding  how  to  approach  Buddhist 
practice  and  a  realistic  account  of  the  results  to  be  expected  therefrom.  Such 
conventional  descriptions  wiU  ultimately  have  to  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a 
direct  realization  of  truth;  but  this  is  not  to  deny  their  conventional  utility  at 
a  specific  stage  in  soteriological  development. 

Chinul’s  view,  then,  is  that  Son  and  Kyo  have  their  own  propensities 
and  strengths,  which  need  not  necessarily  be  contradictory.  Indeed,  a 
combination  of  the  philosophical  and  soteriological  stances  that  characterize 
these  two  major  branches  of  Buddhism  may  often  be  the  most  effective 
means  for  promoting  enlightenment  in  the  majority  of  practitioners.  In  the 
final  formulation  of  Chinul’s  own  approach  to  Son,  which  was  to  become  the 
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standard  for  the  Korean  Son  tradition  as  a  whole,  these  two  branches  were 
synthesized  into  an  approach  that  purported  to  have  the  widest  possible 
application.  Because  most  individuals  of  average  and  inferior  spiritual 
capacity  require  the  help  of  scriptural  instruction  in  order  to  catalyze 
enlightenment,  the  descriptions  of  dharma  given  in  the  Heze  school  and 
in  Li  Tongxuan’s  Exposition  are  used  initially  to  clarify  the  absolute  and 
relative  aspects  of  the  mind  and  the  proper  course  of  practice.  Such  an 
understanding  gives  neophytes  a  clearer  picture  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
Buddhist  practice.  But  students  cannot  remain  content  with  such  conceptual 
descriptions;  they  must  instead  learn  to  put  that  doctrine  into  practice 
and  realize  its  validity  directly  for  themselves.  Once  they  have  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  path  of  practice,  they  should  abandon  all  conceptual 
descriptions  of  dharma  and  enter  upon  what  Chinul  calls  “the  living  road”  of 
Son  practice:  the  way  of  kanhwa  Son  meditation. 


Sudden  Awakening/Gradual  Cultivation:  Chinul's 
Preferred  Soteriological  Approach 

Chinul  covers  his  preferred  soteriological  schema  of  an  initial  sudden 
awakening  followed  by  gradual  cultivation  {tono  chomsu  in  several 

of  his  works,  including  an  extremely  detailed  treatment  of  a  whole  range 
of  permutations  of  sudden  and  gradual  practice  and  enlightenment  in 
his  Excerpts  from  the  Dharma  Collection  and  Special  Practice  Record  with 
Personal  Notes.  But  Chinul’s  most  accessible  and  inspiring  treatment  of  this 
soteriological  theory  appears  in  his  best-known  work.  Secrets  on  Cultivating 
the  Mind.  As  Chinul  explains,  following  Zongmi,  ordinary  persons  generally 
assume  that  their  physical  frame  is  their  body  and  their  thought  processes 
are  their  minds.  They  might  one  day  discover,  however,  that,  their  bodies  are 


As  discussed  in  Chinul’s  Pbpchip  pyorhaeng  nok  choryo  pyongip  sagi  {Excerpts  from  the  Dharma 
Collection  and  special  Practice  Record,  part  III,  Radical  Analysis  and  Comprehensive  Assimilation 
[“Vindicating  the  Son  Approach”  section],  translated  in  KAZ,  p.  322). 
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actually  the  true  dharma-body  of  aU  the  buddhas  and  their  minds  the  void 
and  calm,  numinous  awareness  {kongjok  yongji  of  the  true  mind. 

They  would  then  understand  that  they  have  always  been  endowed  with  the 
buddha-nature  and  that  this  nature  is  originally  untainted  by  afflictions  of 
any  sort  and  fuUy  endowed  with  aU  the  meritorious  qualities  of  the  buddhas. 
This  (re)discovery  is  the  understanding-awakening  {haeo  in  which 

one  gains  the  initial  comprehension  of  one’s  own  true  nature;  because  this 
awakening  is  not  achieved  through  a  gradual  unfolding  of  truth  but  through 
direct  insight,  it  is  called  sudden. 

Although  students  may  then  understand  that  they  are  in  fact  buddhas, 
they  may  not  yet  be  able  to  act  as  buddhas  because  their  actions  will  still 
remain  largely  influenced  by  the  power  of  deeply  engrained  propensities 
of  habit  {siipki  WA;  S.  vasand),  propensities  that  have  been  acquired  over  a 
“beginningless”  {musi  period  of  time.  For  this  reason,  even  after  the 
initial  awakening  to  their  fflndamental  buddha-natures,  student  must  learn 
to  apply  their  understanding  in  the  ordinary  world  and  transform  their 
knowledge  into  apposite  action.  This  requires  that  they  train  themselves 
to  counter  the  arising  of  afflictions  and  to  develop  the  whole  range  of 
salutary  spiritual  qualities;  they  then  will  be  buddhas  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
potential.  This  training  that  follows  the  understanding-awakening  is  called 
gradual  cultivation.  However,  because  students  have  already  had  the  initial 
awakening  to  their  mind-natures,  which  are  eternally  free  of  afflictions  and 
innately  endowed  with  all  these  qualities  of  buddhahood,  they  counteract 
the  mental  afflictions  while  knowing  that  there  is  actually  nothing  that  needs 
to  be  counteracted  and  develop  spiritual  qualities  while  understanding  that 
there  is  actually  nothing  that  needs  to  be  developed.  Continued  cultivation 
allows  the  initial  understanding  generated  through  awakening  to  gradually 
infuse  aU  of  their  conduct  until  the  whole  range  of  meritorious  qualities  of 
buddhahood  will  have  become  an  inexorable  part  of  their  patterns  of  thought 
and  behavior.  This  experience  is  the  realization-awakening  {chungo  M'tS-; 
C.  zhengwu),  which  simply  confirms  {chung  if)  the  veracity  of  the  initial 
understanding-awakening  that  occurred  at  the  inception  of  training.  At  that 
point,  they  are  then  perfect  sages  in  both  understanding  and  conduct;  they 
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not  only  understand  that  they  are  buddhas,  they  realize  that  they  can  act 
as  buddhas  by  exercising  compassion  on  behalf  of  aU  other  living  beings.^' 
Thus,  in  Chinul’s  comprehensive  outline  of  Buddhist  soteriology,  the  process 
begins  with  an  initial  understanding-awakening,  followed  by  concurrent 
cultivation  of  that  awakening,  which  ultimately  concludes  with  a  final 
realization-awakening.®^ 

In  this  soteriological  schema,  awakening  to  the  essence  of  the  mind 
is  accomplished  suddenly;  however,  the  elimination  of  unwholesome 
tendencies  of  mind  and  the  development  of  the  positive  qualities  of 
sagehood  are  accomplished  only  gradually.  Chinul  deploys  several  similes, 
most  of  them  derived  from  Zongmi,  to  describe  the  process  of  an  initial 
sudden  awakening  followed  by  gradual  cultivation.  For  example,  he  compares 
this  process  to  the  maturation  of  a  human  being:  although  at  the  moment  of 
birth  (sudden  awakening)  a  newborn  infant  possesses  all  its  sensory  faculties 
and  is  endowed  inherently  with  all  the  capacities  of  an  adult,  it  still  takes 
years  for  that  infant  to  grow  up  and  reach  its  full  adult  potential  (gradual 
cultivation).  This  process  is  also  like  the  sun  rising  in  the  morning  (sudden 
awakening),  which  only  gradually  evaporates  the  morning  dew  or  frost 
(gradual  cultivation).  Practice  is  just  the  same:  through  sudden  awakening, 
one  is  endowed  with  the  same  inherent  understanding  and  abilities  as  all  the 
buddhas;  but  it  requires  much  supplementary  training  before  that  potential 
becomes  reality  in  one’s  everyday  experience.®^  As  these  similes  make  clear, 
authentic  cultivation  does  not  even  really  become  possible  until  the  initial 


For  this  account,  see  especially  Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mind,  exchange  no.  2,  and  Pdpchip 
pyorhaengnok  choryo pyongip  sagi  {Excerpts from  the  Dharma  Collection  and  Special  Practice  Record,  Part 
II,  Sudden  Awakening  and  Gradual  Cultivation  [“Sudden  Awakening”  section],  translated  in  KAZ.,  p. 
278);  see  also  CXT,  p.  874a-b. 

92  For  Zongmi’s  treatment  of  the  realization-awakening,  see  KAZ,  p.  353,  n.  113. 

93  See  Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mind,  exchange  no.  2;  Popchip  pyorhaengnok  choryo  pyongip  sagi 
{Excerpts  from  the  Dharma  Collection  and  Special  Practice  Record,  part  III,  The  Patriarchs’  Assessments 
of  Sudden  and  Gradual  [“Sudden  and  Gradual  as  Related  to  Spiritual  Capacity:  Gradualness” 
section],  translated  in  KAZ,  p.  295).  See  also  Zongmi,  CYJDX 3,  p.  407c;  YJJDSC  3b,  p.  535c. 
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sudden  awakening  catalyzes  these  soteriological  processes.  Indeed,  Chinul 
explicitly  states  that  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  for  a  bodhisattva  to 
continue  on  through  the  three  incalculable  eons  of  cultivation  necessary 
to  consummate  the  path  toward  buddhahood  without  the  courage  and 
discernment  generated  by  the  initial  sudden  awakening.  For  this  reason, 
Chinul  says,  sudden  awakening/gradual  cultivation  is  the  approach  that  has 
been  followed  by  all  the  sages  of  both  past  and  present. 

At  first  glance,  it  might  seem  that  an  approach  in  which  awakening 
precedes  cultivation  defies  all  the  dictates  of  logic.  Surely  spiritual 
development  through  meditation,  character  training,  and  meritorious 
action  is  essential  because  it  prepares  the  ground  for  awakening.  While 
common  sense  might  require  that  practices  must  be  developed  before 
awakening  occurs,  Chinul  and,  indeed,  virtually  the  entirety  of  the  East 
Asian  Son  tradition,  summarily  dismiss  any  schema  in  which  awakening 
follows  cultivation.  This  approach  is  considered  to  be  fallacious  because 
it  relies  on  the  development  of  relative  practices  that  substantiate  the 
reality  of  conditionally  arisen  phenomena — all  of  which  are  essentially 
illusory.  Since  these  practices  are  not  based  on  an  understanding  of  one’s 
innate  buddhahood,  one’s  innate  freedom  from  afflictions,  and  one’s 
innate  endowment  with  all  the  qualities  of  sanctity,  students  will  be  forced 
to  undergo  a  long  and  bitter  period  of  practice  during  which  they  will, 
unavoidably,  be  beset  by  spells  of  disillusionment  and  frustration.  And  even 
this  critique  stiU  raises  the  perennial  question  of  how  conditioned  practices 
can  generate  an  experience  of  the  unconditioned  realm  of  nirvana.  Because 
authentic  practice  begins  with  sudden  awakening,  a  student’s  progress 
following  that  insight  will  be  smooth  and  natural.  Sudden  awakening/ 
gradual  cultivation  is,  consequently,  a  more  pragmatic  approach  that  assures  a 
greater  likelihood  of  success  than  does  a  schema  in  which  gradual  cultivation 
precedes  sudden  awakening. 

The  principal  challenge  to  sudden  awakening/gradual  cultivation  came 
from  an  approach  to  practice  advocated  by  teachers  in  the  Hongzhou 

lineage  of  Chan,  which  became  the  standard  of  many  masters  in  the 
Linji  tradition  of  the  mature  Chan  school:  sudden  awakening/sudden 
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cultivation  [tono  tonsu  iM't-oiM'I'f').  This  schema  assumes  that,  since  the  mind- 
nature  is  fully  endowed  with  all  meritorious  qualities,  once  it  is  fully  revealed 
through  an  awakening,  nothing  would  remain  to  be  cultivated  because  all 
the  qualities  inherent  in  that  nature  would  simultaneously  be  revealed  as 
well.  Hence,  true  sudden  awakening  instantaneously  perfects  the  full  range 
of  meritorious  qualities — “sudden”  cultivation.  Although  Chinul  accepted 
the  validity  of  this  account  of  Chan  soteriology,  he  also  recognized  the 
limitations  of  the  Son  adepts  of  his  time  and  apparently  considered  this 
approach  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  majority  of  practitioners.  There  were 
two  reasons  for  this  rejection.  First,  sudden  awakening/sudden  cultivation 
seems  to  encourage  cultivators  to  become  attached  to  an  insouciant  attitude. 
Because  in  this  schema  all  things  were  claimed  to  be  innately  perfect  and 
completely  indistinguishable  from  the  buddha-nature,  adepts  of  sudden 
awakening/sudden  cultivation  might  mistakenly  assume  that  there  were 
no  wholesome  qualities  to  develop  (for  they  are  all  present  naturally),  no 
afflictions  to  eradicate  (for  they  are  all  empty  of  self-nature),  no  goal  to  reach 
(for  buddhahood  is  already  achieved).  This  was  a  grave  error,  in  Chinul’s  view. 
Moreover,  since  all  practices  will  instantly  be  perfected  and  all  afflictions 
overcome  through  the  experience  of  enlightenment,  awakening  alone  was 
emphasized  in  this  system;  the  sustained  cultivation  of  wholesome  faculties 
of  mind  and  the  counteraction  of  unwholesome  faculties  were  completely 
neglected.  Second,  sudden  awakening/sudden  cultivation  might  prompt 
students  to  cling  to  mere  verbal  descriptions  of  the  innate  perfection  of  the 
buddha-nature,  thereby  hindering  their  own  capacity  to  awaken  personally  to 
that  nature.  Hence,  Chinul  notes  in  Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mind,  although 
sudden  awakening/ sudden  cultivation  might  be  a  valid  soteriological  schema, 
it  is  only  intended  for  the  most  advanced  of  adepts  whose  spiritual  faculties 
are  already  mature;  it  is  not  appropriate  for  the  vast  majority  of  practitioners. 

In  response  to  this  critique,  advocates  of  sudden  awakening/sudden 
cultivation  can  point  to  many  examples  in  Son  literature  that  suggest  that 
Son  adepts  did  in  fact  gain  perfect  enlightenment  instantly  without  requiring 
any  subsequent  development.  But  Chinul’s  analysis  suggests  that  such  an 
occurrence  is  only  valid  from  the  standpoint  of  those  practitioners’  present 
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lives;  if  their  past  lives  are  also  taken  into  account,  it  is  clear  that  sudden 
perfection  in  this  life  is  possible  only  because  of  a  long  process  of  gradual 
development  that  was  already  taking  place  over  many  previous  existences. 
Such  individuals,  at  some  past  time,  already  experienced  their  initial  sudden 
awakening,  began  their  gradual  cultivation,  and,  in  this  life,  seemingly 
without  effort,  completed  their  practice.  Hence,  sudden  awakening/sudden 
cultivation  in  this  lifetime  is  actually  only  the  consummation  of  a  process  of 
sudden  awakening/gradual  cultivation  that  occurred  over  several  previous 
lifetimes;  it  is  not  a  valid  description  of  the  entire  process  of  spiritual 
training  over  multiple  lives.  Since  sudden  awakening/gradual  cultivation 
applies  to  any  number  of  lives  and  to  any  stage  of  spiritual  development,  it  is, 
accordingly,  a  more  comprehensive  description  of  the  path  of  practice  than  is 
sudden  awakening/sudden  cultivation. 

Since  sudden  awakening/gradual  cultivation  is  broad  enough  in  scope 
to  encompass  all  other  approaches  to  enlightenment,  Chinul  considers  it 
to  be  ideally  suited  as  a  means  of  reconciling  the  soteriological  positions 
of  both  the  Son  and  Kyo  schools.  Chinul  demonstrates  that  the  outline  of 
sudden  awakening/gradual  cultivation  provided  in  Zongmi’s  account  of  the 
Heze  school  can  be  explicated  just  as  clearly  using  the  Hwaom  terminology 
developed  by  Li  Tongxuan  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutm.  Through 
sudden  awakening,  students  perceive  the  Buddha  of  Immovable  Wisdom  and 
discover  that  their  activities  are  in  fact  aU  identical  to  those  of  the  buddhas. 
With  this  understanding,  they  commence  their  bodhisattva  careers.  While 
understanding  that  oneself  and  others  are  all  devoid  of  self,  bodhisattvas 
still  recognize  that  sentient  beings  consider  themselves  to  be  immersed  in 
suffering,  and,  out  of  compassion,  they  decide  to  cultivate  the  expansive  vows 
and  myriad  supplementary  practices  of  Samantabhadra  in  order  to  rescue 
them.  These  myriad  practices  are  the  stage  of  gradual  cultivation,  and  they 
carry  them  through  all  the  levels  of  the  bodhisattva  path  until  buddhahood 
is  finally  attained.  But  the  only  reason  that  bodhisattvas  have  the  courage 
that  allows  them  to  be  able  to  continue  with  their  arduous  practice  over 
innumerable  eons  is  that  they  have  already  realized  their  buddha-natures 
through  their  initial  sudden  awakening.  Ultimately,  as  Chinul  notes  in 
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Encouragement  to  Practice,  the  fact  that  there  are  differing  accounts  of  sudden 
and  gradual  is  more  a  matter  of  the  individual’s  spiritual  capacity  than  the 
inherent  value  of  the  teaching;  neither  Son  nor  Kyo  has  a  monopoly  on 
soteriological  rectitude:  “How  is  it,  then,  that  the  Southern  school  [of  Son] 
alone  involves  a  sudden  approach?”^''  Even  so,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  all 
the  possible  accounts  of  East  Asian  Buddhist  soteriology,  Chinul  concludes 
that,  in  all  cases,  from  neophytes  on  the  spiritual  quest  to  those  who  have 
nearly  perfected  their  practice,  sudden  awakening/gradual  cultivation 
provides  the  most  comprehensive  and  precise  description  of  the  entire  course 
of  spiritual  development. 


Chinul's  Methods  of  Meditation 

Chinul’s  ecumenical  attitude  toward  Buddhist  thought  led  him  to  develop  an 
eclectic  set  of  meditative  practices.®^  While  his  preferred  approaches  remained 
fundamentally  Son  in  focus,  he  incorporated  techniques  drawn  from  other 
schools,  which  he  claimed  would  appeal  to  practitioners  of  differing  spiritual 
capacities  and  propensities.  It  was  Chinul’s  accomplishment  to  demonstrate 
how  these  techniques,  the  characteristic  practices  of  differing  lineages 
and  traditions  of  Buddhism,  could  all  work  together  to  guide  students 
toward  the  goal  of  liberation.  Chinul  regarded  these  methods  as  expedient 
devices  designed  to  assist  various  types  of  people  in  their  own  meditative 
development,  and  he  insisted  that  any  of  them  would  eventually  lead  to  the 
same  result  for  the  adept  who  cultivated  with  sincerity  and  vigor. 

As  the  author  of  his  funerary  inscription,  Kim  Kun-su,  first  noted, 
Chinul  tailored  three  main  styles  of  Son  practice  that  show  the  direct 


Encouragement  to  Practice^  exchange  no.  5. 

Portions  of  this  section  are  adapted  from  my  article  “Chinul’s  Systematizations  of  Chinese 
Meditative  Techniques  in  Korean  Son  Buddhism,”  pp.  199-242. 

96  Pojo  kuksa pimybng,  Choson  Pulgyo  /’  ongsa  III,  p.  339  11.  4-5. 
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influence  of  his  three  enlightenment  experiences: 

1.  the  concurrent  cultivation  of  samadhi  and  prajna  {chbnghye  ssangsu 
S-'tt'f'l'),  also  referred  to  as  the  balanced  maintenance  of  alertness  and 
calmness  or  maintaining  alertness  and  calmness  equally  {sbngjbk  tungji 

deriving  ultimately  from  Chinul’s  reading  of  the  Platform 
Sutra  of  the  Sixth  Patriarch', 

2.  faith  and  understanding  {sinhae  S.  sraddhadhimuktif^  according 
to  the  complete  and  sudden  teaching  {wbndon  sinhae  mun 

derived  from  Li  Tongxuan’s  Exposition  of  the  Avatan^sakasutrcv, 

3.  the  shortcut  approach  [kybngjbl  mun  ft#,!!)  of  observing  the  keyword 

(K.  kanhuoa  from  the  Records  ofDahui  {Dahui yulu 

These  styles  were  intended  to  instruct  people  of  inferior,  average, 
and  superior  spiritual  capacities,  respectively.  Chinul  explained  that  each 
approach  could  be  cultivated  exclusively  or  in  a  progression  from  the  simpler 
techniques  to  the  more  difflcult.  But  before  recounting  briefly  each  of  these 
three  approaches,  let  me  first  provide  some  background  on  the  underlying 
gnoseological  process  that,  as  Chinul  explains,  vivifies  all  these  types  of 
meditation:  “tracing  back  the  radiance.” 


Tracing  Back  the  Radiance:  the  Process  Fundamental  to 
all  Meditative  Practice 

The  viability  of  aU  approaches  to  meditation,  in  Chinul’s  view,  ultimately 
derives  from  the  process  of  tracing  the  radiance  emanating  from  the  mind 
back  to  its  source  {hoegwang panjo  or  simply  “tracing  back  the 

radiance”  [panjo  i4K).  This  concept  is  an  essential  element  of  the  processes 


97  I  use  the  dvandva-com^ound  sraddhadhimukti  for  sinhae  (Ch.  xinjie  rather  than  the 

more  common  Sanskrit  equivalent  adhimukti  (resolute  faith)  because  it  helps  to  clarify  that,  in 
the  interpretation  of  Li  Tongxuan  and  Chinul,  this  quality  of  mind  leads  to  the  “understanding¬ 
awakening”  through  “faith”  in  one’s  fundamental  buddhahood.  The  dvandva  sraddhadhimukti  is 
attested  in  W2.s\i}o2svdds\\ksAbhidharmakQsabhdsyamy'^'^.  372  1. 12, 373, 380 1.  9. 
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governing  all  types  of  meditation  practice  as  Chinul  interprets  them,  but 
especially  in  the  Hwaom-oriented  approach  of  faith  and  understanding 
according  to  the  complete  and  sudden  teaching.  Chinul  employs  a  variety 
of  complementary  designations  for  this  aspect  of  contemplation:  “trace  the 
radiance  back  to  one’s  own  mind”  {panjo  chasim  il K  il  '^)\  “trace  the  radiance 
back  to  one’s  own  nature”  {panjo  chasbng  “in  one  thought-moment, 

trace  the  light  back  and  see  one’s  own  original  nature”  {illybm  hoegwang  kydn 
chabonsong  “trace  back  and  observe  the  qualities  and 

functions  of  your  own  mind”  {pangwan  chasim  chi  togyong  illl.il 
“to  observe  and  reflect  on  your  own  mind”  {kwanjo  chasim  il''t>');  “reflect 
on  and  view  your  own  mind”  (chogyon  chasim  K.^il'-t^');  “mirror  your  own 
mind”  {kybng  chasim  or  simply  “trace  back  the  radiance”  {panjo 

“contemplative  reflection”  {kwanjo  or  even  “introspection”  {naejo 

Although  the  term  hoegwang  panjo  can  be  interpreted  as  “reflection,” 
“introspection,”  “counterillumination,”  or  even  “meditation,”  the  more 
dynamic  renderings  I  adopt  here  better  convey,  I  believe,  a  sense  of  the  actual 
gnoseological  process  involved. 

Chinul’s  Choson-dynasty  commentator,  Yondam  Yuil 
(1720-1799),  gives  a  succinct  and  precise  definition  of  the  term:  “  ‘To 
trace  back  the  radiance’  means  to  trace  the  radiance  back  to  the  numinous 
awareness  {yongji  of  one’s  own  mind;  for  this  reason,  it  is  called 


For  comparable  uses  oi panjo ^  see  Walter  Liebenthal,  trans.,  Treatises  of  Seng-chao^  p.  71  and  n. 
289;  LJL,  p.  497cl9,  which  Ruth  Fuller  Sasaki  has  translated  as  “turning  your  own  light  inward  upon 
yourselves”  {The  Recorded  Sayings  of  Ch'an  Master  Lin-chi  Hui-chao  of  Chen  Perfecture^  p.  10);  Xinxin 
ming  T2010:48.376c2;  Baizhang  Huaihai  (720-814),  in  Chodang  chip  in 

Hyosbng  Cho  Mybnggi paksa  hvaagap  kinybm  kanhaeng  vjiwbnhoe 

eds.,  Pulgyo  sahak  nonchong:  Hyosbng  Cho  Mybnggi  paksa  hvjagap  kinybm 

l£,  Appendix,  roll  14,  p.  92b;  CYJDX,  p.  411c5,  17;  DHYL,  p.  922c.  Tlie  term  ultimately 
can  be  traced  to  religious  Daoist  origins;  cf.  the  use  of  the  term  pangwang  Q.fanguang)^ 

which  Schipper  translates  as  “retourner  la  lumiere  (vers  I’interieur)”;  Kristofer  Marinus  Schipper, 
\lEmpereur  Won  des  Han  dans  la  legende  Taoiste:  Han  Wou-ti  nei-tchouan^  p.  48,  n.  1.  Schipper  notes 
that  “les  yeux  etant  consideres  comme  des  sources  de  lumiere,  des  luminaires,  qui  eclairent  le  monde 
et  nous  permettent  ainsi  de  voir.”  Cf.  also  the  usage  in  Bhavaviveka,  Dasheng  zhangz,hen  lun 
^  {Karatalaratna\  “Jewel  in  Hand  Treatise”),  T  1578:30. 277c20. 
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‘trace  back  the  radiance.’  It  is  like  seeing  the  radiance  of  the  sun’s  rays  and 
following  it  back  until  you  see  the  orb  of  the  sun  itself”®^ 

The  Buddhist  scriptural  justification  for  this  practice  harkens  back  to  the 
Anguttaranikaya  passage  where  the  Buddha  declares  that  the  mind 
is  inherently  luminous  but  dulled  by  adventitious  defilements  or  afflictions. 
This  luminous  quality  of  mind  is  called  by  Chinul  either  “numinous 
awareness”  or  “void  and  calm,  numinous  awareness”  {kongjok  ybngji 
^).  Adopted  by  Chinul  from  Zongmi,  the  term  “numinous  awareness”  refers 
to  the  fundamental  quality  of  sentience,  which,  quite  literally,  “shines”  on 
sense-objects,  illuminating  them  and  allowing  them  to  be  cognized. This 
view  that  the  mind  illuminates  the  sense-realms  is  found  frequently  in  the 
writings  of  Son  masters;  witness,  for  instance,  the  comments  attributed  to 
Linji  Yixuan  (d.  866):  “You,  followers  of  the  Way,  are  right  now 

vividly  illumining  all  things  and  taking  the  measure  of  the  world;  you  give 
the  names  to  the  three  realms. But  this  inherent  radiance  of  the  mind 
does  not  merely  illuminate  the  world  of  sensory  phenomena:  as  the  mind’s 
natural  luminosity  is  restored  through  meditation  practice,  it  comes  virtually 
to  shine  through  objects,  exposing  their  inherent  voidness  {sunyatd).'°^ 
Hence,  numinous  awareness  is  the  quality  of  “sentience,”  common  to 


For  this  quotation  see  CYKMy  fol.  27b9-10. 

Anguttaranikdyay  1.10  {pabhassaram  idam  bhikkhave  cittam,  tanca  kho  dgantukehi  upakkilesehi 
upakkilitthan^’y  see  F.  L.  Woodward,  trans.,  The  Book  of  the  Gradual  ^ayingSy  vol.  1,  p.  8;  this  passage  is 
treated  with  considerable  perspicacity  by  Nanananda  Bhikkhu,  Concept  and  Reality  in  Early  Buddhist 
Thought:  An  Essay  on  ^'’Papaiicd'  and  ^^Papanca-Satind-Sankhdy"  p.  58;  the  implications  of  the  mind’s 
inherent  luminosity  in  spiritual  cultivation  are  brought  out  in  a  fascinating  discussion  by  Nanananda 
Bhikkhu,  The  Magic  of  the  Mind:  An  Exposition  of  the  Kaldkdrdma  Sutta,  p.  83  ff. 

This  concept  is  treated  in  the  apocryphal  Shoulengyan  jing  Surarngamasutrd)  1,  T 

945:19. 107a29-107bl.  The  term  is  commonly  used  by  both  Zongmi  and  Chengguan  (see  his  Huayan 
jing  xingyuan  pin  shu  chao  1,  XZJ  200.7.801al6;  and  Xin  yao  Jian^  in  CTL  30,  p.459b23-24)  and 
appears  in  Chan/Son  texts  as  well  (see  Biyan  lu  10,  case  99,  T2003:48.222c24). 

152  LJL,  p.  497cl9;  translated  in  Sasaki,  Recorded  Sayings  ofRinzaiy  p.  26. 

Cf.  Nanananda,  Concept  and  Reality^  pp.  46-68,  on  the  nonmanifestative  consciousness  {vinndnarn 
anidassanam)  of  the  enlightened  person. 
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all  “sentient”  beings,  that  constitutes  their  ultimate  capacity  to  attain 
enlightenment;'""*  it  serves  as  the  inherent  faculty  that  allows  meditation  to 
develop,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  mind  mastered  through  that  meditation. 

“Awareness”  ishi  in  this  context  refers  to  the  capacity  of  the  essence 
of  the  mind  to  remain  “aware”  of  all  sensory  stimuli.  Chinul  provides  various 
descriptions  of  this  capacity;  it  is  “that  mind  of  outstanding  purity  and 
brilliance,...  that  enlightened  nature  that  is  the  original  source  of  all  sentient 
beings”;'"^  “the  mind  that  has  been  transmitted  successively  from  the  Buddha 
through  the  patriarchs”;'"®  or,  simply,  “your  original  face.”'"''  Other  scholars 
have  interpreted  the  term  as  “knowledge”  or  “prajna-intuition,”  but  neither 
translation  properly  conveys  the  sense  that  “awareness”  is  the  fundamental 
quality  through  which  all  mental  qualities,  be  they  “knowledge”  or  otherwise, 
are  made  manifest.'""  This  property  of  awareness  is  itself  formless  and  free 
of  thoughts  {munyom  and,  consequently,  is  able  to  adapt  without 

limitation  to  the  full  range  of  human  inclinations,  whether  toward  greed  and 
hatred  or  toward  wisdom  and  compassion.  In  all  such  cases,  the  mind’s  source 


104  Por  insightful  comparative  discussion,  see  Nanananda,  Concept  and  Reality,  pp.  2-22,  and  idem. 
Magic  of  the  Mind,  pp.  57-67. 

From  Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mind^  exchange  no.  6. 

106  From  Pdpchip pyorhaengnok  choryo  (translated  in  KAZ^  p.  332). 

From  Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mind,  exchange  no.  5. 

108  Considerable  controversy  has  surrounded  the  rendering  in  this  passage  for  the  word  that  I 
translate  as  “awareness”  ^  (K.  chi,  C.  zhi).  Hu  Shu  (“Ch’an  (Zen)  Buddhism  in  China:  Its  History 
and  Method,”  p.  15)  translated  it  as  “knowledge”;  D.  T.  Suzuki  (“Zen  :  A  Reply  to  Hu  Shih,”p.  31 
ff.)  proposed  the  rendering  ^^prajnd-inXs}\X\o\\y  ]2.n.  Yun-hua  entered  the  debate  on  the  side  of  Hu 
(see  his  “Tsung-mi:  His  Analysis  of  Ch’an  Buddhism,”  p.  40,  n.l).  I  believe  both  renderings  miss 
the  point,  and  I  have  adopted  the  translation  “awareness”  consistently  throughout  my  translation  of 
Chinul’s  texts.  I  was  flattered  that  my  friend  and  colleague  Peter  N.  Gregory  subsequently  adopted 
my  rendering  in  his  definitive  study  of  the  term,  “Tsung-mi  and  the  Single  Word  Awareness’  {Chih)" 
pp.  249-269.  “Awareness”  is  a  direct  reference  to  the  dynamic  capacity  of  the  void  and  calm  mind- 
essence — the  potential  form  of  sentience  through  which  all  mental  qualities,  be  they  “knowledge”  or 
prajnd-mt\i\t\o\\ — are  able  to  be  made  manifest.  This  awareness  is  itself  formless  and  free  of  thoughts 
and  is  consequently  able  to  adapt  without  hindrance  to  the  various  inclinations  of  sentient  beings. 
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itself  is  forever  unaffected  and  remains  simply  “aware. To  describe  the 
adaptability  of  this  faculty,  Chinul  uses  a  phrase  that  ultimately  derives  from 
the  Laozi  “This  one  word  ‘awareness’  is  the  source  [alt.  gateway]  of  all 
wonders. As  the  foundation  of  sentience,  this  awareness  is  fundamentally 
nondual  but  remains  dynamic  enough  to  manifest  its  “wonders”  in  any 
undifferentiated  form.  In  looking  back  on  the  radiance  of  the  mind,  one 
starts  at  the  level  of  these  “wonders” — the  phenomenal  manifestations  of  the 
nondual  mind-essence — and  then  traces  back  those  manifestations  to  their 
perceptual  source:  sentience  itself,  or  “bare  awareness.” 

For  Chinul,  regardless  of  the  specific  meditation  technique  being 
developed,  tracing  the  radiance  back  to  the  mind’s  source  is  the  function  that 
enables  the  discriminative  mind  to  rediscover  its  original,  nondual  source, 
which  is  free  of  thought.  In  discussing  Li  Tongxuan’s  approach  to  practice 
in  the  Hwaom  school,  for  example,  Chinul  determines  in  his  Complete 
and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood  (exchange  no.  2)  that  its  purpose  is 
“solely  to  induce  induce  ordinary  persons  of  great  aspiration  to  look  back 
on  the  radiance  of  . . .  this  one  true  dharmadhatu  that  is  their  own  mind’s 
fundamental  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance.”  In  this  context,  to  reflect  or 
look  back  on  one’s  own  mind  refers  to  the  immediate  realization  that  one 
is  originally  a  buddha  and  that  ignorance  and  its  concomitants  are  all  the 
products  of  the  tathagatas’ Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance. 

Tracing  the  radiance  back  to  the  mind’s  source  plays  a  vital  role  in 
Chinul’s  Son  thought  as  well.  In  his  treatment  of  sudden  awakening/gradual 
cultivation,  for  example,  tracing  back  the  radiance  functions  as  the  sudden¬ 
awakening  constituent  of  the  path,  opening  individuals  to  a  personal  insight 
into  their  own  enlightened  nature.  As  Chinul  says  in  Secrets  on  Cultivating 
the  Mind  (exchange  no.  3):  “If  in  one  moment  of  thought  he  then  follows 


As  Chinul  notes  in  his  Pdpchip  pyorhaengnok  choryo  (translated  in  KA2.,  p.  312):  “The  mind 
of  numinous  awareness  is  exactly  the  self-nature  of  suchness;  it  is  neither  the  discriminative 
consciousness  which  arises  in  relation  to  objects  in  the  conditioned  realm  nor  the  wisdom  produced 
by  the  realization-wisdom.” 

From  the  Laozi  1;  see  Chengguahs  discussion  at  Huayan  jing  suhhu yanyi  chao  1,  T  1736:36.2b. 
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back  the  light  [of  his  mind  to  its  source]  and  sees  his  own  original  nature,  he 
will  discover  that  the  ground  of  this  nature  is  innately  free  of  afflictions  {kles'a), 
and  that  he  himself  is  originally  endowed  with  the  nature  of  wisdom  that  is 
free  from  the  contaminants  {asrava),  which  is  not  a  hair’s  breadth  different 
from  that  of  all  the  buddhas.”  After  the  “re”-cognition  of  that  numinous 
awareness,  students  then  must  continue  on  to  discipline  their  minds  through 
gradual  cultivation  so  that  only  salutary  and  beneficial  manifestations  of  that 
awareness  will  appear.  It  is  this  process  that  all  specific  meditation  techniques 
will  help  to  catalyze. 


The  Concurrent  Cultivation  ofSamadhi  and  Prajha 

The  method  of  meditation  taught  by  Chinul  that  is  most  closely  associated 
with  the  Heze  school  and  its  emblematic  sudden  awakening/gradual 
cultivation  approach  is  the  concurrent  cultivation  of  samadhi  and  prajna. 
Chinul’s  use  of  this  method  can  be  directly  traced  to  his  first  enlightenment 
experience,  prompted  by  his  reading  of  the  Platform  Sutra.  Chinul’s  principal 
instructions  on  this  approach  appear  in  such  earlier  works  as  Encouragement 
to  Practice  and  Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mind,  where  he  focuses  on  the 
“concurrent  cultivation  of  samadhi  and  prajna”  {chonghye  ssangsu 
and  the  “balanced  maintenance  of  alertness  and  calmness”  {songjok 
tungji  These  are  both  common  dictums  that  can  be  found 

in  everything  from  the  Pali  Canon"^  to  Yogacara”^  materials.  Buddhist 
soteriological  discourse  typically  involves  three  major  forms  of  training: 
ethical  restraint  {slla),  meditative  absorption  (samadhi),  and  gnoseological 


For  general  discussion  regarding  this  need  to  balance  samadhi  and  prajna,  see  also  Guy  Bugault, 
La  notion  de  “Prajna”  ou  de  sapience  selons  les perspectives  du  “Mahdydna”  'p'p.  89-93. 

^  See,  for  example,  the  parallel  discussion  on  the  use  of  samatha  (S.  samatha,  calmness)  and  vipassand 
(S.  vipasyandy  insight)  m  Atthasdlini  i.  131,  ed.  E.  Muller:  “And  here  they  are  given  as  forming  a  well- 
yoked  pair  iyuganaddhd)”  (Pe  Maung  Tin,  trans.,The  Expositor  [Atthasdlinijy  vol.  1,  p.  173). 

See  Abhidharmasamuccaya  ofAsanga,  ed.  Pralhad  Pradhan,  p.  75. 
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wisdom  (prajna).  At  the  beginning  of  their  training,  Buddhist  students  are 
expected  to  learn  to  control  their  physical  reactions  to  the  objects  in  their 
environment  by  observing  straightforward  moral  guidelines  (jiksapadd), 
lit.  “rules  of  training.”  Such  observances  gradually  bring  under  control  the 
coarser  manifestations  of  afflicted  states  of  mind  in  bodily  actions  and 
speech  and  weaken  the  normally  exclusive  interest  in  sensual  experience. 
As  the  disentanglement  from  the  senses  accelerates,  a  new  introspective 
focus  develops.  Gradually,  the  mind  learns  through  meditation  to  be  content 
merely  within  itself;  the  intention  that  prompts  action  is  progressively 
controlled,  mental  processes  are  calmed,  and  students  achieve  meditative 
absorption  (dhyana)  or  concentration  (samadhi).  Eventually,  the  power  of 
concentration  engendered  through  meditative  absorption  is  turned  toward 
an  investigation  of  themselves,  their  world,  and  the  relationship  between 
the  two.  This  investigation  develops  wisdom,  which  reveals  the  processes 
governing  all  of  existence  and  leads  students  to  discover  their  own  true 
natures.  Full  development  of  such  understanding  turns  back  the  power  of 
ignorance  that  ordinarily  impels  the  mind  to  take  an  interest  in  sensual 
matters.  Simultaneously,  the  student  breaks  the  inveterate  tendency  toward 
craving — the  active  aspect  of  ignorance,  which  produces  greed,  hatred,  and 
the  whole  range  of  afflictions — and  ultimately  liberation  is  achieved. 

The  term  “Son”  #  is  the  Korean  pronunciation  of  the  Sinographic 
transcription  of  a  Middle  Indie  form  of  the  Sanskrit  word  “dhyana”  (K. 
sbnna  ##,  C.  channel),  a  term  equatable  in  this  context  with  “samadhi.” 
Its  use  as  a  designation  for  the  Son  schools,  however,  carries  a  somewhat 
different  connotation.  As  Zongmi  explains,  Son/Chan  is  a  comprehensive 
term  for  both  samadhi  and  prajna,  and  Son  practice  is  intended  to  lead  to 
the  rediscovery  of  the  original  enlightened  source  of  all  sentient  beings: 
the  buddha-nature  {puhbng  #14;  C.  foxing)  or  mind-ground  {simji 
ih;  C.  xindi).  The  awakening  to  this  source  is  called  prajna;  the  cultivation 
of  this  awakening  is  called  samadhi.""^  Chinul  himself,  expanding  on  this 
explanation,  goes  even  farther  in  his  Encouragement  to  Practice,  where  he  says 


™  CYJDX,-p.  399a. 
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that  samadhi  and  prajna  are  themselves  the  abbreviation  of  the  threefold 
training  in  ilia  (morality),  samadhi,  and  prajna,  the  basic  constituents  of  the 
Buddhist  path  of  practice.  Consequently,  Son  training  is  intended  to  involve 
the  full  range  of  Buddhist  spiritual  endeavor,  from  the  beginning  stages  of 
morality  to  the  highest  stages  of  wisdom. 

Two  major  interpretations  of  samadhi  and  prajna  are  possible:  a  relative 
type,  which  Chinul  calls  the  “samadhi  and  prajna  that  adapts  to  signs” 
{susang  chonghye  and  an  absolute  type,  which  he  calls  the  “samadhi 

and  prajna  of  the  self-nature”  {chasong  chonghye  Chinul  discusses 

both  types  at  length  in  Encouragement  to  Practice  and  especially  in  Secrets  on 
Cultivating  the  Mind. 

The  relative  type  of  samadhi  and  prajna  deals  with  objects  in  the 
conditioned  realm  in  order  to  control  and  eventually  remove  unwholesome 
intentions  and  impurities  of  thought;  it  is  similar  to  the  description  of 
samadhi  and  prajna  given  above.  Samadhi,  in  its  guise  of  calmness,  accords 
with  the  voidness  inherent  in  the  principle;  it  is  used  to  counter  the  tendency 
toward  distraction.  Prajna,  in  its  guise  of  alertness,  accords  with  the  plurality 
of  the  phenomenal  world;  it  is  used  to  stimulate  the  mind  out  of  dullness 
and  lethargy.  In  their  relative  form,  samadhi  and  prajna  are  instruments  for 
counteracting  ignorance  and  afflictions,  and  may  be  employed  as  necessary 
until  full  enlightenment  is  achieved. 

Chinul  followed  what  he  claimed  to  be  a  sudden  approach  to  enlighten¬ 
ment  in  which  awakening  precedes  cultivation,  and  his  interpretation  of 
samadhi  and  prajna  accordingly  differs  from  this  relative  type.  Chinul’s 
approach  is  instead  the  second  type  of  samadhi  and  prajna  discussed  above, 
the  samadhi  and  prajna  of  the  self-nature.  This  new  interpretation  of  samadhi 
and  prajna  was  first  propounded  in  the  Son  school  by  Heze  Shenhui,  the 
eponymous  founder  of  the  Heze  school  of  Chan,  and  it  is  a  major  focus  of 
the  Platform  Sutra  of  the  Sixth  Patriarch.  In  this  interpretation,  samadhi  and 
prajna  are  viewed  as  two  aspects  of  the  same  self-nature;  although  each  has 
its  own  specific  role,  they  are  not  ultimately  to  be  differentiated.  Samadhi 
is  instead  the  essence  {ch’e  If)  of  the  self-nature  and  is  characterized  by 
calmness  {chok  ^);  prajna  is  the  function  {yong  ill)  of  that  self-nature  and  is 
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characterized  by  alertness  {song  'B.).  Although  the  ways  in  which  samadhi 
and  prajna  may  be  made  manifest  can  therefore  be  distinguished,  both  are  in 
fact  based  in  the  nondual  self-nature;  hence,  samadhi  is  actually  the  essence 
of  prajna,  and  prajna  is  the  functioning  of  samadhi.  Because  of  their  mutual 
convergence,  samadhi  no  longer  implies  detached  absorption  that  is  entirely 
removed  from  sensory  experience;  it  is,  rather,  that  same  absorption  during 
contact  with  sense-objects,  a  dynamic  conception  of  samadhi.  Prajna  is  not 
simply  a  discriminative  faculty  that  critically  investigates  phenomena  and 
exposes  their  essential  voidness;  it  carries  the  more  passive  sense  of  radiance, 
or  bare  awareness.  In  this  conception,  both  samadhi  and  prajna  are  centered 
in  the  unmoving  self-nature  and  are,  consequently,  always  identified  with 
this  absolute,  nondual  state.  Even  when  the  two  faculties  are  operating  in  the 
conditioned  sphere  as  calmness  or  alertness — activities  that  would  seem  to 
parallel  those  of  the  relative  samadhi  and  prajna  that  adapts  to  signs — they 
never  leave  their  unity  in  the  unconditioned  mind-nature. 

Even  after  the  sudden  awakening  to  the  self-nature  reveals  this 
convergence  between  samadhi  and  prajna,  the  proclivities  of  habit  will 
continue  to  involve  the  student  in  afflictions.  These  afflictions  can  disturb 
the  original  harmony  of  the  self-nature  in  such  a  way  that  one  of  its  aspects 
of  essence  or  function  might  become  distorted.  If  essence  predominates, 
lethargy  might  result  from  excessive  calmness;  if  function  is  exaggerated, 
distraction  might  develop  from  excessive  alertness.  At  such  a  time,  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  use  the  relative  practice  of  the  samadhi  and  prajna 
that  adapts  to  signs  to  deal  with  the  problem  at  hand.  By  employing  the 
right  countermeasure,  the  mind  is  kept  in  harmony,  and  rapid  progress  in 
overcoming  residual  habits  can  be  expected.  Eor  this  reason,  Chinul  stresses 
the  need  to  maintain  both  calmness  and  alertness  in  scrupulous  balance  so 
that  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind  remain  at  an  optimal  level. 

At  all  stages  in  the  student’s  development,  samadhi  and  prajna  constitute 
an  integral  part  of  one’s  practice.  Although  the  designations  might  differ 
according  to  the  level  of  one’s  progress,  the  principles  remain  the  same. 
Indeed,  regardless  of  the  method  of  meditation  the  student  is  practicing, 
adepts  must  always  be  attentive  to  the  equilibrium  between  these  two 
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elements  if  the  methods  are  to  he  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 


Faith  and  Understanding  according  to  the  Complete 
and  Sudden  Teaching 

As  Chinul  observes  time  and  again  throughout  his  writings,  the  success  of 
any  practice  depends  on  a  sudden  awakening  at  the  beginning  of  one’s  efforts 
to  the  reality  of  one’s  fundamental  buddhahood.  Without  the  confidence 
that  such  experience  brings,  the  long  ages  of  struggle  the  bodhisattva 
contemplates  would  be  unbearable  for  even  the  most  enthusiastic  of  adepts. 
To  induce  this  awakening  is  the  purpose  of  “faith  and  understanding 
according  to  the  complete  and  sudden  teaching”  {wondon  sinhae  mun 

— the  practice,  based  on  Li  Tongxuan’s  interpretation  of  Hwaom 
soteriology,  that  Chinul  considered  to  be  appropriate  for  the  majority  of 
practitioners,  who  were  of  average  spiritual  capacity."^ 

As  I  discussed  above,  Li  Tongxuan’s  approach  to  Hwaom  was  explicitly 
oriented  toward  practice,  and  his  interpretation  of  the  Avatamsakasutra 
focused  on  Sudhana’s  “pilgrim’s  progress”  in  search  of  enlightenment.  Unlike 
the  orthodox  Hwaom/Huayan  exegetes,  Li  also  proposed  that  buddhahood 
could  be  achieved  immediately  in  this  very  life"®  at  the  preliminary  level  of 
the  bodhisattva  path,  that  of  the  ten  faiths  {sipsin  This  radical  claim 

was  possible  because  of  Li  Tongxuan’s  view  of  the  inherent  identity  between 
buddhas  and  sentient  beings. 

To  engender  such  understanding,  Chinul  taught  the  approach  of  faith 


For  accounts  of  the  development  and  practices  of  Hwaom  meditation,  see  Kobayashi  Jitsugen, 
“Kegonshu  kangyo  no  tenkai  ni  tsuite,”pp.  653-655,  andTaitetsu  Unno,  “The  Dimensions  of  Practice 
in  Hua-yen  Thought,”  p.  53  ff. 

XHYJLy  p.  761bl3ff.;  Hwaom  non  choryo^p.  210. 

11^  See  XHYJLy  p.  809b6-7;  cited  in  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahoody  exchange  no  5; 
Pdpchip pyorhaengnok  chbryo  (translated  in  KAZy  p.  280). 
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and  understanding.  As  Chinul  interpreted  Li’s  thought,  the  Immovable 
Wisdom  {Pudong  chi  ^fhM)  of  buddhahood,  which  is  grounded  on  the 
Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance  {pogwangmyong  chi  is  the  source 

of  all  dualistic  phenomena,  including  both  buddhas  and  sentient  beings."® 
Through  faith  in  and  understanding  of  the  premise  that  this  unmoving 
wisdom  is  identical  with  the  discriminative  thoughts  of  sentient  beings, 
ordinary  persons  of  great  aspiration  {taesim  pombu  are  able  “to 

look  back  on  the  radiance  of  . . .  this  one  true  dharmadhatu  that  is  their  own 

mind’s  fundamental  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance _ Since  the  measure 

of  their  own  minds’  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance  is  as  great  as  space  or 
the  dharmadhatu,  there  is  neither  a  single  buddha  who  does  not  arise  from 
this  original  wisdom  nor  a  single  sentient  being  who  is  not  born  from 
the  fundamental  wisdom.”'^®  Through  faith  and  understanding  that  this 
unmoving  wisdom  is  identical  to  the  discriminative  thoughts  of  sentient 
beings,  students  realize  that  even  in  their  present  deluded  state  they  are, 
and  indeed  have  always  been,  perfect  buddhas.  By  understanding  this  fact 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  spiritual  quest — at  the  first  of  the  ten  levels  of 
faith — students  become  fully  endowed  with  the  wisdom  and  compassion  of 
buddhahood  in  potential  form.  The  faith  engendered  through  tracing  back 
the  radiance  clarifies  that  “your  own  physical,  verbal,  and  mental  states,  as 
well  as  the  distinctions  between  all  your  various  impulses,  arise  from  the 
tathdgatai  physical,  verbal,  and  mental  states,  and  from  all  the  distinctions 


From  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood,,  exchange  no.  2. 

119  “Ordinary  persons  of  great  aspiration”  {taesim  pombu  are  defined  by  Li  Tongxuan 

{XHYJL,  p.  756c)  2.?,  prthagjanas  who  “seek  only  the  inscrutable  vehicle  of  the  tathagatas”  and  are 
unsatisfied  with  the  provisional  teachings  of  the  three  vehicles.  The  term  refers  specifically  to  a 
person  who  has  has  the  ability  to  achieve  an  initial  understanding-awakening  and  to  engage  in  the 
gradual  cultivation  that  will  eventually  lead  to  the  realization-awakening;  see  also  KA2.,  pp.  117, 209, 
212, 218-219.  Note  also  Chinul’s  comment  in  his  Pbpchip pyorhaengnok  choryo  {KA2.,  p.  299)  that  “the 
approach  of  sudden  awakening/gradual  cultivation...  has  been  established  specifically  for  ordinary 
persons  of  great  aspiration.” 

120  Quoted  from  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood,  exchange  no.  2. 
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between  their  various  impulses.  They  are  all  devoid  of  essence  or  nature,  self 
or  person.  Since  they  all  conditionally  originated  from  the  nonmanifesting 
own-nature  of  the  dharmadhatu,  you  cannot  find  that  locus  where  these 
faculties  were  originally  planted.  Their  nature  itself  is  the  dharmadhatu\ 
there  is  no  inside,  outside,  or  in  between.’”'^' 

This  accomplishment  was  typically  assumed  in  the  Hwaom  school  to 
occur  not  on  the  preliminary  soteriological  stage  of  the  ten  levels  of  faith, 
as  Li  Tongxuan  advocated,  but  at  the  time  of  the  arousal  of  the  thought  of 
enlightenment  {bodhicittotpadd)  on  the  first  level  of  the  ten  abidings — and 
only  after  the  adept  had  supposedly  passed  through  all  ten  levels  of  faith  for 
10,000  eons  {kalpd).  But  by  experiencing  this  fundamental  wisdom  at  the 
very  inception  of  practice,  students  established  nonretrogressive  faith,  which 
assured  their  continued  progress  on  the  bodhisattva  path  and  naturally 
brought  about  the  perfection  of  the  expedient  techniques  of  iamatha- 
vipas'yand  (calmness  and  insight)  and  the  other  constituent  practices  of  the 
ten  levels  of  faith.  Through  these  expedients,  samadhi  and  prajna  would 
correspondingly  be  perfected,  and  students  would  then  access  the  initial 
abiding  stage  (vihdra)  of  the  bodhicittotpada}^^  At  that  point,  there  would  be 
the  immediate  experience  of  the  fact  that  they  are  buddhas,  and  their  former 
tacit  faith  and  understanding  would  be  confirmed. 

Through  the  direct  experiential  confirmation  of  the  knowledge  that  one 
is  a  Buddha,  the  bodhisattva  gains  the  tremendous  potential  inherent  in  the 
state  of  buddhahood,  and  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  bodhisattva  path  are 
automatically  perfected:  “If  one  accesses  the  initial  state  of  mind  involving 
the  ten  faiths,  then  effortlessly  one  reaches  the  first  state  of  mind  involving 
the  ten  abidings;  and  if  one  accesses  that  first  abiding  stage,  one  then 


^21  XHYJL,  p.  941c3-10;  quoted  in  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood^  exchange  no.  2. 

^22  As  Chinul  discusses  in  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood  (exchange  no.  5).  Cf.  also 
the  passage  from  the  “Fanxing  pin  i^^Brahmacaryd'  chapter)  of  the  Avatarnsakasutra  that  “the 

very  moment  one  first  arouses  the  bodhicitta  is  the  attainment  of  anuttarasamyaksambodht'\  see  HYfo,  p. 
449cl4;  89al-2,  quoted  also  in  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood  (exchange  no.  5). 
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effortlessly  reaches  the  ultimate  stage  [of  huddhahood].  In  this  wise,  then,  for 
bound,  ordinary  beings,  the  initial  arousal  of  the  thought  of  right  faith  is  of 
crucial  importance. Consequently,  from  the  beginning  of  one’s  vocation 
until  its  consummation  in  the  full  enlightenment  of  huddhahood,  one 
actually  never  strays  from  the  fundamental  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance. 
Thus  faith  and  understanding  were  sufficient  in  themselves  to  consummate 
the  immediate  and  decisive  attainment  of  huddhahood  even  when  the  adept 
has  progressed  no  further  than  the  normal  level  of  the  ordinary  sentient 
being.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  complete  and  sudden  approach. 

The  utility  of  correct  faith  and  understanding  in  consummating,  for 
example,  samadhi  and  prajna  as  well  as  the  other  constituents  of  practice, 
also  helps  to  clarify  how  this  approach  can  be  integrated  with  Chinul’s 
system  of  sudden  awakening/gradual  cultivation.  As  Chinul  clarifies  in  his 
Encouragement  to  Practice  (exchange  no.  7): 

A  sentient  being  of  great  aspiration  who  relies  on  the  supreme-vehicle 
approach  to  dharma  has  firm  faith  and  understanding  that  the  four  great 
elements  {mahabhutd)  are  like  a  bubble  or  a  mirage,  that  the  six  sense- 
objects  are  like  flowers  in  the  sky,  that  his  own  mind  is  the  buddha-mind, 
and  that  his  own  nature  is  the  dharma-nature.  Since  time  immemorial,  he 
has  himself  left  behind  the  nature  of  afflictions.  His  alertness  is  instantly 
alert;  his  clarity  is  instantly  clear.  Although  a  person  who  cultivates  while 
relying  on  this  understanding  may  still  have  beginningless  predispositions 
{vdsand),  if  one  controls  them  with  the  unabiding  wisdom,  they  instead 
become  the  foundational  wisdom  and  need  neither  be  suppressed  nor 
removed.  Although  one  knows  how  to  use  expedients  and  samadhi 
to  expel  the  influences  of  torpor  and  distraction,  since  one  recognizes 
that  conditioned  thoughts  and  discrimination  originate  according  to 
conditions  from  the  true  nature,  while  drawing  on  the  purity  of  that 


From  the  Conclusion  to  his  Hwadm  non  choryo^  roll  3  {HPC  4.868al8-21),  translated  in  full  later 
in  this  volume. 
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nature,  one  remains  free  from  any  form  of  clinging  or  attachment.... 
Hence,  despite  all  the  hardships  of  this  world,  what  danger  is  there  that 
one  will  backslide? 


Kanhwa  Son:  Investigating  the  Keyword 

If  meditation  practice  were  to  be  brought  to  consummation,  Chinul 
assumed,  average  and  inferior  students  would  require  a  foundation  in  correct 
doctrinal  understanding  that  would  outline  the  course  and  goal  of  practice 
and  encourage  them  along  that  path.  For  these  reasons,  in  most  of  his 
writings  Chinul  stressed  the  need  for  following  the  approach,  described  by 
Zongmi,  in  which  the  student  develops  understanding  of  the  two  aspects  of 
dharma  (immutability  and  adaptability)  and  the  two  approaches  concerning 
person  (sudden  awakening  and  gradual  cultivation)  while  continuing  to  rely 
on  the  doctrinal  teachings.  Because  of  the  clarity  and  comprehensiveness  of 
this  approach,  Chinul  presumed  it  was  most  appropriate  for  the  majority  of 
Buddhist  practitioners. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  higher  reaches  of  the  path,  Chinul  suggests,  the 
conceptualization  inherent  in  these  sorts  of  prolix  doctrinal  explanations 
may  instead  hinder,  rather  than  help,  further  progress.  Particularly  in  his 
later  writings,  Chinul  seems  to  have  been  moving  away  from  the  doctrinaUy 
informed  approach  of  Zongmi  to  a  more  exclusivist  approach  based  solely 
on  Son.  Based  ultimately  on  his  final  enlightenment  experience,  which 
was  engendered  through  his  reading  of  the  Records  of  Dahui,  Chinul’s  third 
major  meditative  technique,  the  “shortcut  approach”  {kydngjdl  mun 
of  “observing  the  keyword”  [kanhwa  Son  ;S"t##),  eschewed  all  scriptural 
explanations  in  favor  of  a  radical  disentanglement  of  the  mind  from  its 
conceptual  processes. 

Kanhwa  Son  was  the  product  of  a  long  process  of  development  in  the 
Chan  schools  of  the  middle-Tang  period  in  China.  After  the  mid- 800s,  Chan 
masters  such  as  Nanyuan  Huiyong  (d.  930),  Fenyang  Shanzhao 

(947-1024),  and  Yuanwu  Keqin  (1063-1135)  had  begun 
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to  use  stories  concerning  earlier  Chan/Son  teachers  as  systematic  ways  of 
instructing  their  students  and  had  begun  to  collect  these  anecdotes  into  large 
anthologies.'^''  These  stories  came  to  be  called  kongan  (C.  gong’an,]. 
koan),  that  is  “public  test-cases,”  or  “precedents,”  because  they  put  an  end  to 
private  understanding  {kong  and  were  guaranteed  to  accord  with  what 
the  buddhas  and  patriarchs  would  say  {an  In  describing  these  kongan 

exchanges.  Son  texts  also  referred  to  the  related,  and  often  synonymous, 
term  hwadu  topic,  lit.,  “head  of  speech”),  which  was  interchangeable 

with  such  terms  as  hwaje  (theme  of  speech),  hwabyong  (handle,  or 
topic,  of  speech),  and  hwach'ik  (rule  of  speech).'^®  In  this  non-technical 
sense,  hwadu  can  be  considered  the  primary  “topic,”  “critical  phrase” — or  as 
I  translate  it  in  this  volume,  “keyword” — of  the  entire  situation  set  out  in  the 
complete  kongan,  or  case.  Take,  for  example,  the  popular  kongan  attributed 
to  Zhaozhou  Congshen  (778-897):  “A  student  asked  Zhaozhou, 

‘Does  a  dog  have  the  buddha-nature,  or  not?’  Zhaozhou  answered,  ‘No!’”  {mu 
C.  ww,  lit.,  “it  does  not  have  it”).'^^  The  entire  exchange  is  the  kongan-,  the 
hwadu  is  “dog  has  no  Buddha-nature”  or  simply  “no,”  and  the  technique  of 
using  this  hwadu  as  a  topic  of  meditation  is  called  kanhwa  Son. 


^24  For  a  brief  introduction  to  the  historical  background  of  the  development  of  kongan  practice  in 
Chan  Buddhism,  see  Isshu  Miura  and  Ruth  Fuller  Sasaki,  The  2.en  Koan:  Its  History  and  Uses  in 
Rinzai  Zen,  pp.  3-16;  reprinted  in  idem,  Zen  Dust:  The  History  of  the  Koan  and  Koan  Study  in  Rinzai 
{Lin-chi)  Zen,  pp.  3-16.  For  the  crucial  role  that  Yuanwu  Keqin  played  in  this  process,  see  Ding- 
hwa  Evelyn  Hsieh,  “A  Study  of  the  Evolution  of  K'an-hua  Ch’an  in  Sung  China:  Yiian-wu  Kb-ch’in 
(1063-1135)  and  the  Function  of  Kung-an  in  Ch’an  Pedagogy  and  Praxis,”  and  Hsieh,  “Yiian-wu 
K’o-ch’in’s  (1063-1135)  Teaching  of  Ch’an  Kung-an  Practice:  A  Transition  from  Literary  Study  of 
Ch’an  Kung-an  to  the  Practical  K’an-hua  Ch’an.” 

’25  Following  the  interpretation  in  Shanfang yehua  (“Evening  Talks  in  a  Mountain  Room”) 

by  Zhongfeng  Mingben  (1263-1323),  in  his  Tianmu  Zhongfeng  heshang guanglu 

roll  11a,  fob  54-55;  this  text  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Shanghai  Pinqie  edition  of  the 
Buddhist  canon,  published  in  1911.  See  also  Miura  and  Sasaki,  Zen  Dust,  p.  6. 

'26  See,  for  example,L/L,  p.  506b8;  CDL,  p.  358cl4;  Biyan  lu,  case  2,  T  2003:8. 141c6,  case  49,  p. 
184cl4,  and  case  60,  p.  192b5. 

'22  Its  best-known  occurrence  is  in  the  Wumen  guan  (Gateless  Checkpoint),  T2005:48.292c. 
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Dahui  Zonggao,  a  disciple  of  Yuanwu  Keqin  (1063-1135)  in 

the  Yangqi  HrJii  collateral  lineage  of  the  Song-dynasty  Linji  Si;#  school, 
popularized  the  kanhwa  technique  throughout  East  Asia.'^®  Chinul  was  the 
first  Korean  Son  teacher  to  be  influenced  by  Dahui ’s  approach  and  to  employ 
the  kanhwa  technique  on  the  peninsula.  Dahui  and  Chinul  were  only  one 
generation  apart  and  Chinul  may  well  have  heard  about  Dahui  early  in  his 
vocation  during  his  stay  (ca.  1183-1185)  at  Chongwonsa  a  monastery 

in  the  southwest  of  the  peninsula  near  ports  catering  to  trade  with  the 
Chinese  mainland;  as  I  mentioned  previously,  he  may  well  have  contracted 
with  Song  or  Koryo  traders  there  to  import  the  first  copy  of  the  Records  of 
Dahui  to  Korea.  Chinul  was  profoundly  affected  by  Dahui ’s  approach  and — 
following  his  third  and  final  awakening,  which  resulted  from  his  reading 
of  Dahui’s  Records — kanhwa  Son  practice  came  to  play  a  central  role  in  the 
whole  ensemble  of  his  thought.  Chinul’s  adoption  of  the  kanhwa  technique 
augured  the  stronger  Imje  ESI;#  orientation  of  later  Korean  Son  teachers 
such  as  his  disciple  Chin’gak  Hyesim  (1178-1234),  who  in  1226 

compiled  the  first  Korean  collection  of  kongan  stories,  the  Sonmun  yomsong 
chip  (Collection  of  the  Son  School’s  Verses  of  Critique).'^®  This 

Imje  posture  within  later  Koryo  Son  became  more  striking  as  the  centuries 


'28  For  Dahui’s  approach  to  Kanhua  Chan,  see  my  article  “The  ‘Short-Cut’  Approach  of  K'an-hua 
Meditation:  The  Evolution  of  a  Practical  Subitism  in  Chinese  Ch’an  Buddhism”;  the  extensive 
treatment  in  Morten  Schliitter,  How  Zen  Became  Zen:  The  Dispute  over  Enlightenment  and  the 
Formation  of  Chan  Buddhism  in  Song-Dynasty  China,  chap.  5;  and  the  classic  study  by  Miriam  L. 
Levering,  “Ch’an  Enlightenment  for  Laymen:  Ta-hui  and  the  New  Religious  Culture  of  the  Sung.” 

129  The  Sonmun  yomsong  chip  was  an  anthology  of  1125  kongan  in  thirty  rolls,  compiled  by  Hyesim 
in  1226.  Beginning  with  stories  concerning  Sakyamuni  Buddha,  the  work  includes  sutra  extracts, 
cases  involving  the  twenty-eight  traditional  Indian  patriarchs  and  their  six  Chinese  successors,  and 
episodes  from  the  lives  of  later  Chan  masters.  To  each  case  are  appended  interpretative  verses  by  both 
Hyesim  and  other  Chan  and  Son  teachers.  The  first  edition  of  the  text  was  burned  by  the  Mongols, 
and  the  revised  editions  of  1244  and  1248  added  347  new  cases,  to  make  a  total  of  1,472  kongan.  For 
a  brief  description  of  the  work  and  its  different  editions,  see  Tongguk  Taehakkyo  Pulgyo  Munhwa 
Yon’guso,  ed.,  Han guk  pulgyo  Chansul  munhbn,  pp.  123-124.  For  a  discussion  of  “verses  of  critique” 
(lit.,  “fingering”)  (yomsong)  and  other  verse-explanations  of  Son  kongan,  see  Iriya  Yoshitaka,  Kajitani 
Soonin,  and  Yanagida  Seizan,  trans.,  Setcho  juko,  Zen  no  goroku,  vol.  15,  pp.  291-304. 
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passed  and  was  particularly  pronounced  after  the  return  from  China  of  T’aego 
Pou  (1301-1382),  who  brought  the  orthodox  Linji  lineage  to  Korea. 

Other  of  Pou’s  contemporaries,  such  as  Naong  Hyegun  'MmMiJj  (1320-1376), 
also  stressed  the  efficacy  of  kanhwa  S6n.'^°  StiU  today  in  Korea,  kanhwa  Son 
continues  to  be  the  primary  technique  employed  in  meditation  halls  around 
the  country,  and  most  major  teachers  advocate  its  use  for  students  at  any 
level  of  spiritual  development. 

Chinul’s  earlier  works,  such  as  Encouragement  to  Practice  and  Secrets  on 
Cultivating  the  Mind,  had  not  even  mentioned  kanhwa  practice;  indeed, 
only  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Excerpts  from  the  Dharma  Collection  and  Special 
Practice  Record,  completed  in  1209,  one  year  before  his  death,  does  he  discuss 
kanhwa  Son  as  a  separate  meditative  technique  and  give  it  extensive  coverage. 
Even  there,  however,  Chinul  remains  markedly  hesitant  to  prescribe  kanhwa 
to  any  but  the  most  exceptional  of  meditators;  for  most  practitioners,  he 
concludes,  Zongmi’s  more  systematic  approach  to  meditation,  which  drew 
on  correct  doctrinal  understanding,  would  be  more  effective. 

Late  in  his  life,  however,  Chinul’s  views  seem  to  have  rapidly  begun 
to  crystallize  around  Dahui’s  interpretation  of  hwadu  practice,  and  this 
interpretation  eventually  eclipsed  even  Zongmi’s  influence  over  Chinul.  This 
tendency  to  exalt  kanhwa  Son  is  particularly  prominent  in  his  Resolving 
Doubts  about  Observing  the  Keyword,  a  posthumous  treatise  by  Chinul  that 
was  published  by  his  successor  Hyesim  in  1215  and  is  translated  later  in 
this  volume.  As  Chinul  notes  there,  the  kanhwa  Son  approach  of  Dahui 
“transcends  aU  standards.  Consequently,  it  is  not  only  students  of  Kyo  who  will 
find  it  difficult  to  have  faith  in  it  and  difficult  to  access  it;  even  those  in  this 
very  school  [of  Son]  who  have  lesser  faculties  and  shallow  comprehension 
win  be  perplexed  and  will  not  be  able  to  understand  it.”'^'  As  such  polemical 


’30  For  T’aego  Pou,  Naong  Hye’gun,  and  the  latter-Koryo  Son  tradition,  see  Nukariya  Kaiten,  Chosen 
2.enky6shi  /Chosbn  Songyosa,  pp.  350-357,  360-384  (Naong);  Takahashi  Toru,  Richo  Bukkyo^  pp.  321- 
344;  Han  Ki-du,  “Koryo  hugi  ui  Son  sasang,”  pp.  598-613,  613-639;  Han  Ki-du,  Hanguk  Pulgyo 
sasang,  pp.  243-272, 273-310;  Yi  Nunghwa,  Choson  Pulgyo  t’ongsa  III,  pp.  500-514. 
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statements  suggest,  the  liberal  attitude  toward  Kyo  and  the  restrained 
discussion  of  Son  that  characterized  much  of  Chinul’s  earlier  writing  are  not 
nearly  as  prominent  in  Resolving  Doubts.  No  longer  does  Chinul  act  as  the 
Son  apologist,  attempting  to  vindicate  the  Son  outlook  by  demonstrating  its 
continuities  with  accounts  provided  in  the  scriptures.  Rather,  he  has  accepted 
with  few  qualifications  the  preeminence  of  Dahui’s  interpretation  of  Son. 
This  trend  in  Chinul’s  thought  may  also  account  for  the  pervasive  influence 
of  Dahui  in  the  writings  of  Chinul’s  successor,  Hyesim.  Hence,  the  focus  on 
the  Imje/Linji  interpretation  of  Son  that  comes  to  prevail  subsequently  in 
Koryo  Son  was  probably  initiated  late  in  his  life  by  Chinul  but  brought  to 
the  fore  by  Hyesim. 

The  critical  term  hwadu,  meaning  literally  “head  of  speech,”  might  best 
be  taken  metaphorically  as  the  “apex  of  speech”  or  the  “point  at  which, 
or  beyond  which,  speech  exhausts  itself.”  Since  thought  initiates  speech, 
speech  in  this  context  includes  all  the  discriminating  tendencies  of  the 
mind  itself  in  accordance  with  the  classic  Indian  Abhidharma  formula 
that  speech  is  fundamentally  intellection  and  imagination  (vaclsamskdra  = 
vitarkavicard) In  leading  to  the  very  limit  of  speech,  or  more  accurately 
thought,  the  hwadu  acts  as  a  puriflcation  device  that  sweeps  the  mind  free  of 
all  its  conceptualizing  activities  and  leaves  it  clear,  attentive,  and  calm — an 
ideal  meditative  state.  Cessation  of  the  discriminative  processes  of  thought 
strips  the  mind  of  its  interest  in  sensory  experience  and  renders  it  receptive 
to  the  influence  of  the  unconditioned.  As  this  approach  allows  none  of  the 
conventional  supports  for  practice,  it  was  intended  principally  for  students  of 
superior  capacity  or  for  those  who  had  first  matured  their  meditation  using  a 
different  technique.  Kanhwa  Son  is  thus  considered  a  shortcut  to  realization 
because  it  proposes  that  enlightenment  can  be  achieved  without  following 
the  traditional  pattern  of  Buddhist  spiritual  development  through  morality. 


131  Resolving  Doubts  about  Observing  the  Keyvoordy  exchange  no.  4. 

132  See  Visuddhimagga  xxiii.24,  Bhikkhu  Nanamoli,  trans.,  Path  of  Purification  {Visuddhimagga)^  p. 
826;  and  see  discussion  m  Abhidharmadipa  with  Vibhdsdprabhdvrttiy  ed.  Padmanabh  S.  Jaini,  p.  84. 
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concentration,  and  wisdom.  By  focusing  the  student’s  attention  exclusively 
on  the  hwadu,  this  practice  brings  all  the  discriminative  tendencies  of  the 
mind  to  a  halt.  From  this  state  of  no-thought,  one  more  push  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  move  from  the  conventional  realm,  governed  by  cause  and  effect, 
to  the  transcendental  realm  of  the  unconditioned.  This  push  comes  from  the 
force  of  doubt  (iiisim  uijong  Mtt). 


Two  Types  of  Hwadu  Investigation 

While  accepting  the  unique  features  of  kanhwa  Son  practice,  however, 
Chinul  also  sought  to  turn  it  into  a  comprehensive  meditative  technique 
appropriate  for  students  at  different  levels  of  advancement.  This  he 
accomplished  by  differentiating  between  two  distinct  types  of  hwadu 
investigation:  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  the  hwadu  {ch’amui 
and  investigation  of  the  word  or  critical  phrase  itself  {ch’amgu  both 

of  which  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Resolving  Doubts  about  Observing  the 
Keyword.  Returning  to  our  example  of  Zhaozhou’s  mu  hwadu,  investigating 
the  meaning  means  to  investigate  the  question  “With  what  intent  in  mind 
did  Zhaozhou  make  the  statement  mu}"  Since  this  investigation  involves 
more  taste  {mi  — that  is,  intellectual  interest — it  is  comparatively  easy 

for  beginners  in  kanhwa  practice  to  take  up.  Although  such  investigation 
may  be  useful  in  prompting  students  toward  a  more  profound  inquiry  into 
the  question,  it  will  not  permit  them  to  abandon  theoretical  understanding 
or  discriminative  processes  of  thought.  As  Chinul  says  in  Resolving  Doubts 
(exchange  no.  5),  students  who  remain  at  the  level  of  investigating  the 
meaning  “are  the  same  as  those  in  the  complete  and  sudden  approach  who 
gain  insight  through  right  understanding.  When  these  sorts  of  people  use 
their  minds  in  contemplative  practice,  they  still  retain  some  semblance  of 
views  and  learning,  understanding  and  conduct.  They  are  no  better  than 
those  scholar-monks  of  today  who  are  attached  to  words  and  letters.” 

If  students  are  to  progress,  they  eventually  must  abandon  their  concern 
with  Zhaozhou’s  motives  in  making  his  enigmatic  statement  and  look 
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directly  into  the  word  mu  itself.  At  that  point  they  are  investigating  the  word, 
which  is  said  to  provide  no  conceptual  support  for  the  investigation.  As  this 
sort  of  investigation  is  thus  free  from  the  cognitive  obstructions  ijneydvarana), 
it  results  in  the  realization-awakening  {chungo  if'!#),  which  in  Zongmi’s 
system  would  have  come  at  the  consummation  of  the  gradual  cultivation  that 
follows  the  initial  sudden  experience  of  the  understanding-awakening  {haeo 

Chinul  respectively  describes  these  two  types  of  investigation — following 
a  distinction  traditionally  attributed  to  Yunmen  Wenyan’s  (864-949) 

disciple  Dongshan  Shouchu  (?-990) — as  live  words  {hwalgu 

C.  huoju)  and  dead  words  {sagu  C.  siju)™  A  hwadu  investigated  via  its 
meaning  is  the  dead  word,  for  it  can  only  clarify  one’s  understanding;  it  never 
brings  true  realization.  The  “tasteless”  {mumi  hwadu  investigated  via  the 
word  is  the  live  word,  for  it  allows  no  understanding  through  concepts  and 
offers  nothing  at  which  one’s  ordinary,  deluded  mind  may  grasp.  As  Dahui 
and  Chinul  have  described  the  live  word,  this  is  the  weapon  that  destroys 

wrong  knowledge  and  wrong  understanding.  This  live  word  is  the  true 

shortcut  approach  because  it  helps  to  free  the  mind  from  the  fundamental 
activating-consciousness  {dpsik  MM;  Skt.  karm.ajdti\laksana\vijhdna) ^  as 
Chinul’s  successor,  Hyesim,  intimates. As  the  Awakening  of  Faith  {Dasheng 
qixin  lun  explains,  the  activating-consciousness  represents  the 

point  at  which  subject  and  object  are  bifurcated  and  dualistic  patterns  of 


133  See  Chang  Chung-yiian,  The  Original  Teachings  of  Ch'an  Buddhism^  p.  271.  The  terms  are  also 
used  by  Yuanwu  Keqin  and  his  disciple  Dahui,  from  whom  Chinul  probably  adopted  them;  see,  for 
example,  DHYL^  p.  $>7 Oh  passim. 

134  See  DHYL  26,  p.  921c,  and  Popchip  pyorhaengnok  choryo  {Excerpts  from  the  Dharma  Collection  and 

Special  Practice  Record^  part  III,  “Practice  of  the  Mu  Hwadu'  section,  translated  in  KAZ^  pp.  337-338). 
See  also  the  discussion  in  Hyujong’s  (Sosan  taesa  Songa  kwigam,  p.  41;  Yondam  Yuil 

(1720-1799),  CYKM,  fol.  29al2-29b6. 

133  Chingak  kuksa  orok  p.  497  (Korean  translation,  p.  367):  ‘“Why  did  Zhaozhou 

reject  the  claim  that  all  sentient  beings  had  the  Buddha-nature?’  ‘Because  they  all  are  subject  to  the 
activating-consciousness.’” 
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thought  are  generated.'^®  As  the  origin  of  the  deluded  mind,  it  ultimately 
provides  the  impetus  that  drives  the  hapless  individual  toward  ignorance 
and  craving.  Only  through  continued  attention  to  the  live  word,  engendered 
through  investigation  of  the  word  itself,  can  the  activating-consciousness 
be  shattered  and  true  realization  achieved. The  distinctive  feature  in 
Dahui’s  “shortcut”  approach  to  hwadu  practice  is  that  it  is  supposed  to  enable 
the  practitioner  to  dispense  with  the  initial  investigation  of  the  meaning 
and  enter  directly  into  the  investigation  of  the  tasteless  hwadu — that  is, 
investigation  of  the  word. 

These  two  types  of  investigation  are  also  associated  with  two  distinct 
functions  served  by  hwadu  investigation:  as  an  expression  that  removes 
the  maladies  of  conceptual  understanding  {p’abydng  and  as  a 

comprehensive  expression  of  truth  {chbnje  In  investigation  of  the 

meaning,  the  hwadu  is  used  as  a  palliative  to  counteract  the  discriminative 
tendencies  of  mind  by  focusing  the  intellect  on  an  enigmatic  question  that 
often  seems  to  defy  logic  and  the  mainstream  teachings  of  Buddhism.  By 
removing  the  obstacle  of  understanding,  such  practice  ultimately  leads  to 
the  sort  of  acquired-understanding  that  allows  the  student  to  access  the  first 
stage  of  faith  {ch’osinji  via  the  understanding-awakening  {haeo  ^ 

'\§) — Chinul’s  usual  definition  of  “sudden  awakening.”  Investigation  of  the 
word  is  the  hwadu  as  a  comprehensive  expression  of  truth  {chbnje  — that 

is,  the  ultimate  state  of  realization  summing  up  all  aspects  of  the  great  matter 
{taesa  of  awakening.  It  engenders  the  state  of  no-thought  {munybm  ^ 

,  which  allows  the  access  to  realization  {chungip  if  >V)  at  the  first  stage  of 
the  ten  abidings  {sipchu 


DSQXLy  p.  577b;  Yoshito  S.  Hakeda,  trans.,  The  Awakening  of  Faith  Attributed  to  Asvaghosha,  pp. 
47-48. 

See  the  comments  by  Yuanwu  Keqin  (1063-1135),  in  Biyan  lu,  case  99,  T 2003:48. 222cl8; 
Thomas  Cleary  and  J.  C.  Cleary,  trans..  The  Blue  Cliff  Record,  vol.  3,  pp.  628-635. 

For  these  two  types  of  expressions,  see  my  summary  of  Resolving  Doubts  later  in  this  Introduction. 
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The  motive  force  that  impels  the  mind  toward  this  realization  is  doubt 
{uisim  iiijong  M.'tf),  which  might  be  better  rendered  “puzzlement,” 

“wonder,”  or  simply  “questioning.”  In  his  Popchip pyorhaengnok  choryo,  Chinul, 
following  Dahui,  defines  doubt  as  a  state  of  mental  perplexity  “where  the 
intellect  cannot  operate  and  thought  cannot  reach;  it  is  the  road  through 
which  discrimination  is  excised  and  theorizing  is  ended....  Your  mind  wiU 
become  puzzled,  frustrated,  and  ‘tasteless’ — just  as  if  you  were  gnawing  on 
an  iron  rod.”'‘’°  Continued  attention  to  this  tasteless  hwadu  creates  a  sense 
of  doubt  that  allows  neither  thought  nor  conceptual  understanding  to  arise 
in  the  mind.  In  this  state  of  no-thought,  the  student  is  then  primed  for 
the  access  to  realization,  the  previously  mentioned  realization-awakening. 
Once  the  sensation  of  doubt  “disintegrates,”  or  quite  literally  “explodes”  {p’a 
'Sic),''*'  the  student  comes  into  direct  conformity  with  the  dharmadhatu.Tkms,, 
through  investigation  of  the  hwadu,  the  student  can  forgo  all  the  gradual 
stages  of  spiritual  development  and  get  to  the  very  root  of  the  gnoseological 
problem:  the  inveterate  conceptualizing  tendency  of  the  mind. 

Doubt  itself  has  various  degrees  of  intensity,  which  differ  depending  on 
whether  investigation  of  the  hwadu  is  done  via  the  meaning  or  the  word. 
As  Chinul  explains  at  the  end  of  his  Resolving  Doubts  about  Observing  the 
Keyword,  doubt  developed  through  investigation  of  the  meaning  can  only 
lead  to  the  understanding-awakening  at  the  first  level  of  the  ten  faiths,  for 
it  does  not  free  the  mind  from  its  acquired-understanding.  Doubt  achieved 
via  investigation  of  the  word,  however,  produces  the  realization-wisdom, 
allowing  one  to  display  prajnd  and  engage  in  dissemination  of  the  teachings 
of  Buddhism  to  all  types  of  people. 


^39  I  have  attempted  to  sort  out  some  of  the  conflicting  views  of  Zongmi  and  Chinul  on  these  two 
types  of  awakening  in  KA2.,  pp.  358-359,  n.  143.  See  also  Chinul’s  statement  below  in  Resolving 
DoubtSy  exchange  no.  3:  “This  first  stage  of  abiding  after  the  [ten]  levels  of  faith  are  completed  is 
called  the  access  to  realization”;  quoted  also  in  pp.  241-242. 

1*^0  DHYL,  p.  891a22  ff.,  as  quoted  in  Pdpchip pyorhaengnok  choryo  (trans.  KAZ,  p.  336). 

The  p'a  is  used  repeatedly  in  Resolving  Doubts  about  Observing  the  Keyword. 
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The  Three  Mysterious  Gates 

Chinul  seems  ultimately  to  have  despaired  about  the  prospects  of  average 
practitioners  in  his  time  succeeding  in  their  contemplation  of  the  hwadu 
via  investigation  of  the  word.  Even  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Resolving 
Doubts  about  Observing  the  Keyword,  the  most  polemical  treatment  in  all  his 
writings  in  favor  of  Dahui’s  “shortcut”  approach,  he  says,  “Those  in  whom 
this  realization-wisdom  has  been  made  manifest  are  seldom  seen  and  seldom 
heard  of  nowadays.  Consequently,  these  days  we  should  value  the  approach 
that  investigates  the  meaning  of  the  hwadu  and  thereby  produces  right 
knowledge  and  vision.  If  such  a  person’s  understanding  is  compared  with 
that  of  someone  who  meditates  while  relying  on  the  teachings  but  has  not 
yet  left  behind  the  affective  consciousnesses,  they  are  as  far  apart  as  heaven 
and  earth.”  Hence,  while  Chinul  may  have  increasingly  emphasized  the 
importance  of  kanhwa  practice  later  in  his  life,  it  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  it  ever  completely  supplanted  the  role  of  Zongmi’s  gnoseology  in 
his  own  synthesis  of  Son  thought. 

This  conclusion  is  especially  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Chinul  provided  a 
scheme  for  incorporating  kanhwa  practice  into  his  more  conventional  outline 
of  soteriological  development  that  derived  from  Zongmi  and  the  Heze 
school.  This  scheme  employed  the  three  mysterious  gates  [samhybn  mun 
Kfl),  adopted  from  Linji  Yixuan  (d.  867)  and  other  of  Chinul’s 

predecessors  in  the  Son  school. Chinul  assumed  that  there  are  various 
levels  of  description  used  in  the  Son  teachings,  each  of  which  is  correlated 
with  a  particular  style  of  doctrinal  description  and  spiritual  capacity.  He 
refers  to  these  levels  as  three  mysterious  gates:  the  mystery  in  the  essence 


The  three  mysterious  gates  were  methods  of  instruction  first  used  by  Linji  Yixuan  and 
subsequently  adopted,  and  elaborated  upon,  by  Fayan  Wenyi  (885-958),  Yunmen  Wenyan 

(?862-949),  Fenyang  Shanzhao  (947-1024),  and  Jianfu  Chenggu  (d. 

1045).  See  L/L,  p.  497al9-20;  Sasaki,  Record  of  Rinzaiy  p.  6;  and  Linji’s  biographies  in  CDLy  pp. 
291al4  and  300b24.  For  their  use  by  Fenyang  Shanzhao,  see  CDLy  pp.  305al7,  and  Xu  chuandeng 
luy  T  2077:51. 469b20.  For  Fayan,  Yunmen,  and  Jianfu,  see  the  coverage  in  Complete  and  Sudden 
Attainment  of  Buddhahood  and  Resolving  Doubts  about  Observing  the  Keyword. 
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{ch’ejung  hyon  the  mystery  in  the  word  {kujung  hybn  and 

the  mystery  in  the  mystery  {hybnjung  hybn  These  three  mysteries 

are  especially  useful  in  clarifying  the  differences  Chinul  saw  between  the 
more  conventional  Son  approaches  he  discusses  in  his  earlier  works,  such  as 
Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mind,  and  his  posthumous  Resolving  Doubts  about 
Observing  the  Keyword.  Basically,  these  three  stages  involve  (1)  conceptual 
descriptions  of  doctrinal  tenets,  which  are  intended  to  engender  correct 
understanding  in  the  student;  (2)  the  use  of  the  hwadu,  a  terse  phrase 
relatively  devoid  of  conceptual  content,  which  is  a  more  direct  expression  of 
the  philosophical  and  metaphysical  truths  expressed  on  the  first  stage;  and  (3) 
gestures,  pauses,  and  other  illocutionary  expressions  of  absolute  truth  itself, 
which  are  not  vitiated  by  conceptualization. 

The  first  level  of  explication  is  the  mystery  in  the  essence  {ch’ejung  hybn 
This  description  of  the  process  of  awakening,  appropriate  for  those 
of  average  capacity,  involves  expedient  accounts  of  the  ultimate  goal  of 
practice  and  the  approach  to  be  followed  in  consummating  that  goal.  For 
the  majority  of  Son  students,  some  grounding  in  doctrinal  understanding  is 
necessary  if  they  are  to  avoid  the  inevitable  pitfalls  on  the  path  of  practice. 
This  first  mysterious  gate  is  accordingly  designed  to  instiU  correct  view  in 
beginning  cultivators  and  to  overcome  the  cognitive  obstructions  in  the  more 
advanced.  Descriptions  closely  resembling  those  used  in  the  Kyo  schools 
are  employed  to  demonstrate  the  essential  identity  of  ignorant  sentient 
beings  and  enlightened  buddhas.  These  would  include  such  statements  as 
“One  word  is  bright  and  clear  and  contains  the  myriads  of  images”'''^;  or 
“Throughout  boundless  world  systems,  oneself  and  others  are  not  separated 
by  as  much  as  the  tip  of  a  hair;  the  ten  time-periods,  from  beginning  to  end, 
are  not  separate  from  the  present  moment  of  thought. Such  statements. 


Jf2  Resolving  Doubts  (exchange  no.  1),  quoting  Fenyang  Shanzhao,  from  Fenyang  Wude  chanshi  yulu 
1,  T1992:47.597b7  and  603bl2;  see  also  Rentian yanmu  1,  T2006:48.302bl-2. 

Quoted  in  both  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood  (exchange  no.  4)  and  Resolving 
Doubts  (exchange  no.  1).  The  quotation  comes  from  Li  Tongxuan  {XHYJL  1,  p.  721a),  but  it  is  often 
quoted  in  Son  materials  (e.g.,  Dahui  in  DHYL  9,p.  848al8-20). 
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of  course,  recall  the  Hwaom  theory  of  the  unimpeded  interpenetration 
between  all  phenomena  {sasa  muae  and  help  to  break  down  the 

adept’s  inveterate  attachment  to  his  or  her  own  personal  point  of  view  (atman) 
by  inducing  an  awareness  of  the  pure  nature  of  the  mind  and  the  relationship 
inherent  therein  between  its  immutable  and  adaptable  qualities.  Nevertheless, 
although  such  statements  may  seem  similar  to  the  outlook  of  the  complete 
teachings  {wbrigyo  of  Kyo,  they  are  actually  made  with  diametrically 
opposed  purposes  in  mind.  Whereas  Chinul,  following  Zongmi,  claims  that 
such  descriptions  in  the  Kyo  schools  are  designed  to  provide  the  conceptual 
understanding  that  will  enable  the  Buddhist  religion  to  survive  unchallenged, 
parallel  Son  descriptions  are  intended  solely  to  prompt  the  student  to  direct, 
personal  awakening;  as  Chinul  notes  in  Resolving  Doubts  (exchange  no.  5): 
“The  teachings  of  the  Buddha  are  intended  to  support  tens  of  thousands 
of  generations;  hence  their  principles  have  been  demonstrated  in  detail. 
The  admonitions  of  the  patriarchs  involve  an  immediate  crossing-over  to 
liberation;  they  aim  at  producing  mysterious  penetration.”'^^  This  sort  of 
treatment  is  beneficial  in  instructing  neophytes — that  is,  regular  practitioners 
who  would  have  difficulty  in  grasping  the  purpose  of  practice  if  they  were  to 
start  out  directly  with  investigation  of  the  hwadu,  which  has  less  intellectual 
content. 

Accordingly,  the  majority  of  students  must  have  a  strong  foundation  in 
doctrinal  understanding  before  they  will  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  second 
mysterious  gate,  the  mystery  in  the  word  {kujung  hyon  which 

specifically  refers  to  the  shortcut  approach  of  kanhwa  Son.  The  mystery  in 
the  word  uses  a  word  that  “splits  nails  and  cuts  through  iron”  (K.  ch’amjbng 
cholch’dl  C.  zhanding  jietiey'^  in  order  to  help  free  the  mind  from 


145  Quoting  Zongmi,  in  CYJDX  1,  p.  400a2-5;  this  passage  also  appears  in  Pdpchip  pyorhaengnok 
choryOy  Part  III,  Radical  Analysis  and  Comprehensive  Assimilation  (“Son  Is  Not  the  Complete 
Teachings”  section),  translated  in  KAZ.^  p.  321. 

A  term  Chinul  uses  in  Pdpchip  pyorhaengnok  choryo  (translated  in  KAZ,  pp.  338-339).  For  this 
term,  see  Biyan  lu,  case  17,  T2033:48157al6;  trans.  Cleary  and  Cleary,  The  Blue  Cliff  Record,  vol.  1,  p. 

no. 
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its  inveterate  tendencies  toward  conceptualization,  a  proclivity  that  vitiates 
the  unique  experiential  content  of  sensory  experienced"*^  The  first  stages  of 
this  tyranny  of  concepts  are  eliminated  through  the  mystery  in  the  word, 
which  helps  to  mature  student’s  understanding  through  the  use  of  expedient 
descriptions,  as  discussed  earlier.  That  technique  provides  a  “cleansing 
knowledge  and  vision”  that  helps  to  purify  the  mind  from  its  attachment  to, 
or  identification  with,  conceptual  descriptions  that  might  have  developed 
through  the  use  of  these  doctrinal  expedients.  Even  though  the  hwadus 
very  formulation  involves  some  condescension  to  linguistic  convention,  it 
is  more  “terse”  {saengnyak  and,  hence,  less  dependent  on  conceptual 

delineation  than  are  the  doctrinal  descriptions  that  characterized  the  first 
mysterious  gate.  For  this  reason,  the  hwadu  is  closer  to  being  an  authentic 
description  of  the  unconditioned,  which  is  beyond  all  conceptualization. 
Nevertheless,  even  its  cleansing  knowledge  and  vision  ultimately  must  be 
transcended  if  dualistic  modes  of  thought  are  to  be  overcome. 

This  transcendence  is  achieved  through  the  third  mysterious  gate,  the 
mystery  in  the  mystery  {hyonjung  hyon  which  includes  such  Son 

pedagogical  techniques  as  pregnant  pauses,  beatings,  shouting,  and  other 
illocutionary  modes  of  expression,  which  provide  no  substratum  upon  which 
even  cleansing  knowledge  and  vision  can  subsist.  Such  catalysts  shock  the 
student  out  of  the  complacency  engendered  by  the  mind’s  normal  conceptual 
processes,  inducing  a  sudden  realization  of  the  dharmadhatu  in  all  its  glory, 
as  Chinul  notes  in  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood.  Hence 
this  third  mystery  comes  as  close  as  is  possible  with  any  relative  expression  of 
truth  to  conveying  a  sense  of  the  unconditioned  realm. 

Chinul,  then,  envisions  Son  instruction  as  progressing  from  kataphatic 
statements  about  the  innate  purity  of  the  mind  in  the  first  gate,  to  more 


See  Nanananda,  Concept  and  Reality^  passim;  and  for  background  on  the  Indian  attitude  toward 
conceptualization,  see  A.  K.  Warder,  “The  Concept  of  a  Qowc^^X."  Journal  of Indian  Philosophy  1  (1970/ 
71):  181-196. 

148  The  term  “terse”  {^saengnyak  is  used  especially  in  Resolving  Doubts  about  Observing  the 

Keyword. 
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apophatic  descriptions  designed  to  free  the  mind  from  conceptualization 
in  the  second  gate,  and  finally  to  illocutionary  expressions  in  the  third 
mysterious  gated''^  Hence,  despite  the  Son  school’s  claim  that  it  is  a  “separate 
transmission  outside  the  teachings,”  Chinul  outlines  a  way  for  it  to  deploy 
expedient  instructions  that  are  essentially  parallel  to  the  types  of  discursive 
descriptions  typically  considered  characteristic  of  the  Kyo  doctrinal  schools. 
Through  these  three  mysterious  gates,  therefore,  Chinul’s  developed  a 
hermeneutical  stratagem  that  would  not  only  bring  about  a  further  level 
of  accommodation  between  Son  and  Kyo,  but  would  additionally  help  to 
demonstrate  how  kanhwa  Son  might  be  incorporated  into  his  preferred 
soteriological  schema  of  sudden  awakening/gradual  cultivation. 
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Let  me  now  offer  a  precis  for  each  of  the  works  of  Chinul  that  I  translate  in 
this  volume. 

These  selections  include  most  of  Chinul’s  major  works  with  the  exception 
of  his  Popchip  pyorhaengnok  choryo  pyongip  sagi,  which  was  too  long  to 
include  here.  (I  have  translated  that  text  in  full  in  my  book  The  Korean 
Approach  to  Aen,  and  am  currently  revising  it  for  publication  in  a  new  series 
of  translations  of  the  Sa  chip  or  Fourfold  Collection,  the  four  major  texts 
used  in  the  Korean  monastic  curriculum.)  Chinul’s  Hwadm  non  choryo  ^ 
{Condensation  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutrci)  is  also  not 
included  here,  since  virtually  the  entirety  of  that  text  consists  of  Chinul’s 
verbatim  extracts  of  Li  Tongxuan’s  Exposition-,  I  have,  however,  given  a 
complete  translation  of  its  preface  and  conclusion,  which  are  Chinul’s  own 


See  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahoody  exchange  no.  4;  and  Resolving  Doubts  about 
Observing  the  Keyword,  exchange  no  4. 
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writing,  as  well  as  a  complete  translation  of  Chinul’s  posthumous  Treatise 
on  the  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood  {Wondon  sdngbullon), 
which  offers  extensive  coverage  of  Li  Tongxuahs  views.  Thus,  the  absence  of 
these  two  longer  works  is  not  irredeemable,  since  all  the  principal  contours 
of  Chinul’s  thought  may  be  found  in  the  works  translated  in  this  anthology. 

The  only  other  major  treatise  traditionally  attributed  to  Chinul  that  is  not 
included  in  this  collection  is  Straight  Talk  on  the  True  Mind  {Chinsim  chiksbl 
Revised  Romanization:  Jinsim  jikseol).  Recent  research  by  Choc 
Yeonshik  (Ch’oe  Yonsik  has  called  into  question  the  accuracy  of  this 

attribution.  Ch’oe  has  made  a  compelling  case  that  authorship  of  the  Chinsim 
chiksbl  should  be  ascribed  instead  to  the  Jurchen  Chan  monk  Zhengyan  itC  s’ 
(d.  ca.  1184-1185).'^°  Chinsim  chiksbl  \vas  long  seemed  anomalous  because  it 
does  not  include  any  reference  to  the  three  approaches  to  practice — namely, 
the  concurrent  cultivation  of  samadhi  and  prajna,  faith  and  understanding 
according  to  the  complete  and  sudden  teaching,  and  kanhwa  Son — that, 
since  the  time  of  Kim  Kun-su’s  funerary  inscription  for  Chinul,  have  been 
presumed  to  be  quintessentiaUy  Chinul’s.  The  text  instead  focuses  on  the 
notion  of  “true  mind”  [chinsim  and  ten  differents  ways  of  extinguishing 
delusion  regarding  the  true  mind,  which  center  on  different  forms  of 
practicing  “no-mind”  [musim  or  nonconceptualization.  Although 

no-mind  and  the  synonymous  no-thought  [munybm  are  both  used 

elsewhere  in  Chinul’s  oeuvre,  no  where  else  do  they  receive  the  systematic 
treatment  found  in  Chinsim  chiksbl.  The  text  also  does  not  cite  the  writings 
of  Zongmi,  Li  Tongxuan,  and  Dahui,  which  are  otherwise  so  ubiquitous 
and  influential  in  all  the  rest  of  Chinul’s  writings;  the  only  major  point  of 
overlap  is  with  references  to  the  Awakening  of  Faith,  which  Chinul  does  cite 
frequently. 

Beyond  these  discomforting  anomalies  of  content,  Ch’oe  ferrets  out 
important  external  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  the  connection  between  the 


^50  See  Chbe  Yon-sik,  ^‘''Chinsim  chiksbV  ui  chojo  e  taehan  saeroun  ihae”  (A  New  Understanding  of 
the  Authorship  of  Straight  Talk  on  the  True  Mind)^^^.  77-101. 
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Chinsim  chiksbl  and  Chinul  was  not  made  until  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
Zhiyu  (1599-1655)  the  Ming- dynasty  Chinese  author  of  the  Yuezhang 
zhijin  attributes  the  text  to  “Chinul,  the  Old  Monk  of  Chogye 

Mountain”  (C.  Caoqishan  laona  Zhina  probably  from  the 

coincidental  placement  of  the  work  next  to  two  other  of  Chinul’s  writings 
(namely.  Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mind  and  Admonitions  to  Neophytes')  in 
the  Ming  edition  of  the  Buddhist  canon.  The  text  of  Chinsim  chiksbl  was 
not  even  known  in  Korea  until  1799,  when  a  returning  Korean  expatriate 
introduced  it  to  the  peninsula  from  the  Chinese  mainland.  After  refuting 
Chinul’s  associations  with  the  Chinsim  chiksbl,  Ch’oe  demonstrates  that 
the  most  obvious  candidate  for  authorship  is  the  twelfth-century  Jurchen 
monk  Zhengyan,  who  first  studied  Yogacara  philosophy  but  later  became  an 
adept  in  the  Linji  lineage  of  Chan.  Zhengyan’s  memorial  stele,  finished  in 
1188,  in  fact  lists  a  Zhenxin  zhishuo  (K.  Chinsim  chiksbl)  among  his 

writings.  Ch’oe’s  case  has  been  generally  accepted  by  most  scholars,  and  there 
is  an  emerging  consensus  that  authorship  of  Chinsim  chiksbl  should  now  be 
ascribed  to  Zhengyan.  Unless  some  substantive  new  evidence  is  brought  to 
light,  which  seems  doubtful,  Chinsim  chiksbl  may  be  confidently  removed 
from  the  listing  of  Chinul’s  works. 


Encouragement  to  Practice:  The  Compact  of  the  Samadhi  and 
Prajhd  Society  (Kwonsu  Chonghye  kydisa  mun 
Revised  Romanization:  Gwonsu  Jeonghye jyeolsa  mun) 

Encouragement  to  Practice:  The  Compact  of  the  Samadhi  and  Prajnd  Society, 
Chinul’s  earliest  work,  was  written  in  1190  when  he  was  thirty-three  to 
commemorate  the  formal  establishment  of  the  Samadhi  and  Prajna  Society 
(Chonghyesa  As  an  invitation  to  Korean  Buddhists  at  large  to  join 

the  community,  the  text  describes  briefly  both  the  events  surrounding  the 
foundation  of  the  group  and  the  type  of  practice  it  intended  to  promote. 
Frequent  reference  in  the  text  to  the  pursuit  of  fame  and  profit  among  his 
monastic  peers,  as  well  as  Chinul’s  statements  decrying  the  pervasive  sense 
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of  the  decline  of  the  Dharma,  give  us  hroad  indications  about  how  Chinul 
viewed  the  contemporary  state  of  Koryo  Buddhism.  His  Samadhi  and 
Prajna  Society  emerges  as  a  reform  movement  that  hoped  to  reestablish 
a  proper  orientation  toward  practice  in  the  Sarngha  of  the  period,  and  his 
Encouragement  to  Practice  {Kwonsu  mun  as  he  usually  abbreviates  it) 

issues  a  clarion  call  to  his  fellow  Buddhists  to  return  to  the  fundamentals  of 
Buddhist  practice. 

In  Encouragement  to  Practice,  Chinul  offers  careful  scrutiny  of  an  attitude 
toward  practice  that  he  indicates  was  common  during  his  time:  that,  in 
this  degenerate  age  of  the  dharma  {malbop  only  recollection  of  the 

Buddha’s  name  {ydmbul  was  still  an  effective  means  of  cultivation. 
Chinul  examines  this  practice,  emblematic  of  the  Pure  Land  tradition,  in  the 
light  of  Son  understanding;  Yongming  Yanshou’s  d<- 11134#  interpretation  of 
recollection  of  the  Buddha’s  name  is  particularly  emphasized  in  his  analysis. 
Through  copious  quotations  from  additional  Son  and  sutra  sources,  which 
include  most  of  the  writers  who  influenced  his  early  thought,  including 
Li  Tongxuan  the  Sixth  Patriarch  Huineng  Zongmi  and 

Wonhyo  zLW.,  Chinul  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  the  primary  constituent  of 
practice  is  faith  in  the  fact  that  one  is  originally  an  enlightened  buddha  and 
that  rediscovering  this  fundamental  essence  of  one’s  own  being  is  aU  that  is 
necessary  to  perfect  one’s  buddhahood.  Pure  Land  followers  who  claim  that 
people  in  the  degenerate  age  are  incapable  of  practicing  are  slighting  their 
original  nature  and  obstructing  the  spiritual  development  of  themselves  and 
their  colleagues.  Indeed,  Chinul  warns  that  it  is  a  serious  misconception  to 
assume  that  because  the  ordinary  person’s  abilities  are  inferior,  that  person 
is  incapable  of  achieving  enlightenment  through  his  or  her  own  power  and 
must  therefore  call  upon  Amitabha  Buddha  to  receive  the  person  into  his 
Pure  Land,  where  conditions  wiU  be  more  favorable  for  practice. 

Chinul  criticizes  this  approach  for  its  external  focus — on  rebirth  in 
another  land — and  rejects  it  as  a  deluded  course  of  practice.  True  practice, 
he  claims,  is  always  introspective:  it  involves  looking  into  the  immutable 
mind-nature  and  developing  its  inherent  qualities.  Chinul  finds  Pure  Land 
practice  acceptable  provided  that  the  internal  focus  of  what  he  considers 
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authentic  Buddhist  practice  is  restored — that  is,  provided  that  the  Pure 
Land  is  understood  to  be  the  pure  basis  of  one’s  own  mind  and  one  recites 
the  Buddha’s  name  only  to  reveal  and  develop  that  innate  purity  in  this 
lifetime.  This  discussion  leads  into  a  consideration  of  samadhi  and  prajna, 
and  Chinul  stresses  the  value  of  their  cultivation  even  in  this  degenerate 
age.  Finally,  Chinul  incorporates  Pure  Land  practice  into  a  comprehensive 
view  of  practice  in  which  development  of  samadhi  and  prajna  predominates. 
He  mentions  two  ways  of  practicing  samadhi  and  prajna:  a  relative  type 
“that  adapts  to  signs”  {susang  chonghye  which  is  to  be  applied  as 

a  counteragent  whenever  the  mind  is  dominated  by  either  distraction  or 
torpor;  and  a  more  advanced  type,  specific  to  the  Son  school,  “that  is  inherent 
in  the  self-nature”  {chasong  chonghye  where  samadhi  is  the  essence 

(che  ft)  of  prajna  and  prajna  the  functioning  (yong  ill)  of  samadhi.  Chinul’s 
coverage  of  these  two  different  types  of  samadhi  and  prajna  is  expanded 
substantially  later  in  his  Susim  kybl. 

Chinul’s  Encouragement  to  Practice  was  written  in  1190,  two  years  after 
the  initial  founding  of  his  retreat  society  on  Kojosa  on  Mount  Kong 

''EiU,  but  was  not  published  until  1200,  when  his  Samadhi  and  Prajna 
Society  was  relocated  to  Kilsangsa  on  Songgwang  Mountain 

ih.  It  thus  represents  an  early  stage  of  Chinul’s  thought,  following  his  first 
enlightenment  experience  in  1182,  generated  by  reading  the  Platform  Sutra 
of  the  Sixth  Patriarch,  and  his  second  awakening  in  1185  from  reading  Li 
Tongxuan’s  Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutra.  The  influence  these  two  texts 
have  had  on  Chinul’s  thought  is  already  apparent  here.  Tellingly,  however, 
Chinul  makes  no  reference  whatsoever  in  Encouragement  to  Practice  to 
Dahui’s  Records,  the  third  text  that  prompted  his  final  awakening  experience 
in  1197  and  that  was  so  influential  in  his  later  career;  we  may  therefore 
surmise  that  his  first  exposure  to  Dahui’s  Records  and  the  Kanhwa  Son 
technique  of  meditation  occurred  sometime  after  1190. 
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Admonitions  to  Neophytes  {Kye  ch'osim  hagin  mun 
3t;  Revised  Romanization:  Gye  chosim  hagin  mun) 

Admonitions  to  Neophytes  was  written  by  Chinul  in  the  winter  of  1205 
to  commemorate  the  official  opening  of  the  Society  for  Cultivating  Son 
(Susonsa  ll’##),  the  new  name  for  the  Samadhi  and  Prajna  Society,  at  its 
new  site  on  Chogye  #  'Mi  Mountain.  The  text  is  a  preceptory  tract,  the  only 
one  in  Chinul’s  writings;  it  outlines  the  basic  rules  of  conduct  and  decorum 
expected  of  the  residents  of  the  community.  It  serves  as  a  vade  mecum  for 
monastic  conduct  for  novices,  monks,  and  residents  of  the  meditation  haU 
and  belongs  to  the  “pure  rules”  (K.  ch’dnggyu,  C.  qinggui  tfrU)  genre  of  Chan 
and  Son  texts,  which  are  the  Chan  counterpart  to  earlier  Indian  Vinaya 
codes.  Admonitions  to  Neophytes  postdates  by  barely  a  century  the  first  of  the 
Chinese  Chan  codes,  Changlu  Zongze’s  (?-  ca.  1107)  1103  C.E. 

Chanyuan  qinggui  {Rules  of  Purity  for  the  Chan  Monastery),  and 

is  thus  the  earliest  such  text  known  in  the  Korean  Son  tradition.  Chinul 
includes  verbatim  quotations  or  paraphrases  from  the  Chanyuan  qinggui  at 
several  points  in  his  text,  clearly  indicating  that  he  was  familiar  with  that 
influential  forerunner.'^' 

Admonitions  came  to  be  adopted  by  Korean  Buddhists  as  the  standard 
of  conduct  at  almost  every  major  monastery,  helping  to  ensure  uniformity 
of  conduct  and  decorum  across  the  Korean  Son  monastic  tradition.  It  was 
so  popular  that  an  early  Korean  vernacular  translation  into  the  han’gul 
writing  system  was  made  in  1612.  Admonitions  to  Neophytes  was  so  widely 
used  in  Korean  Buddhism,  in  fact,  that  during  the  middle  of  the  Choson 
dynasty  (1392-1910)  it  was  included  in  a  primer  of  three  short  texts  used 
to  train  Korean  postulants  and  novices  in  the  basics  of  Buddhist  morality 
and  daily  practice.  That  primer  is  the  Ch'obalsim  chagybng  mun 
XL  {Personal  Admonitions  to  Neophytes  Who  Have  First  Aroused  the  Mind  [of 


^51  For  the  “pure  rules”  genre  of  monastic  codes,  see  Yifa,  The  Origins  of  Buddhist  Monastic  Codes  in 
China. 
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Enlightenment]),  a  title  constructed  by  combining  elements  from  its  three 
constituent  texts:  (1)  Chinul’s  Admonitions  {ch’o-  here  is  an  abbreviation  for 
ch’osim  and  thus  refers  both  to  the  title  of  his  text  and  the  neophytes  the 
text  addresses);  (2)  Wonhyo’s  iC,B^  Palsim  suhaeng  chang  {Arouse 

Your  Mind  and  Practice)  {-balsim  is  the  first  two  Sinographs  in  the  title  of 
Palsim  suhaeng  chan^-,  and  (3)  Yaun  Kagu’s  (fl.  ca.  1376)  Chagyong 

or  Chagyong  mun  (Personal  Admonitions),  a  set  of  ten  behavioral 

codes  that  were  to  be  followed  in  religious  cultivation.  Chinul’s  work  thus 
continues  stUl  today  to  be  the  first  text  Korean  postulants  receive  when  they 
enter  a  monastery  seeking  to  ordain  as  monks  or  nuns. 


Moguja's  Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mind  {Moguja  Susim  kyoi 
Revised  Romanization:  Moguja  Susim  gyeol) 

Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mind  was  written  by  Chinul  probably  between 
1203  and  1205  to  instruct  the  throngs  that  were  then  said  to  be  arriving  at 
his  retreat  society,  the  Society  for  Cultivating  Son,  which  had  been  newly 
relocated  to  Songgwang  Mountain  in  1200.  A  seminal  text  of  the  Korean 
Son  school.  Secrets  presents  accessible  and  cogent  accounts  of  Son  training, 
specifically  on  two  important  aspects  of  Chinul’s  thought:  the  soteriological 
schema  of  sudden  awakening  followed  by  gradual  cultivation  {tono  chbmsu 
and  the  practice  of  the  concurrent  cultivation  of  samadhi  and 
prajna  {chbnghye  ssangsu  Chinul  demands  that  practice  begin  with 

an  initial  sudden  understanding-awakening  {haeo  ^l#),  which  reveals  to 
students  that  they  are  in  fact  inherently  enlightened  buddhas.  This  initial 
awakening  occurs  by  tracing  the  radiance  {panjo  emanating  from  the 

mind  back  to  its  source:  the  void  and  calm,  numinous  awareness  {kongjbk 
ybngji  a  term  that  Chinul  derives  from  Zongmi  to  refer  to  the 

quality  of  sentience  that  is  inherent  in  all  sentient  beings.  Chinul  treats  this 
numinous  awareness  as  being  equivalent  to  the  buddha-nature  {pulsbng  #14), 
thus  indicating  that  seeing  the  nature  {kybnsbng  Rj']i)  in  Son  means  simply 
becoming  aware  of  one’s  own  quality  of  sentience. 
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But  just  because  students  understand  that  they  are  inherently  buddhas 
does  not  mean  that  they  will  be  able  to  act  as  buddhas,  any  more  than  a 
newborn  infant  will  be  able  to  act  as  a  mature  adult.  Even  after  awakening, 
students  must  continue  on  to  cultivate  the  whole  range  of  wholesome 
qualities  developed  along  the  bodhisattva  path.  This  cultivation  especially 
involves  the  concurrent  cultivation  of  samadhi  and  prajna,  which  Chinul 
discusses  as,  first,  a  relative  type  that  adapts  to  signs  {susang  chonghye  ^ 
ft),  which  is  to  be  applied  as  a  counteragent  should  the  residual  proclivities 
toward  either  distraction  or  torpor  appear;  and,  second,  a  more  advanced 
type,  specific  to  Son  school,  that  is  inherent  in  the  self-nature  {chasbng 
chonghye  ll  14::^  ft-),  where  samadhi  is  the  essence  {cFe  ft)  of  prajna  and  prajna 
the  functioning  {yong  ill)  of  samadhi.  Finally,  a  culminating  realization¬ 
awakening  {chiingo  if^'fi-)  brings  students’  understanding  and  conduct  into 
perfect  unison.  They  then  will  not  only  be  buddhas,  but  will  be  able  to  act 
as  buddhas.  These  soteriological  discussions  are  interspersed  with  stirring 
edifications  intended  to  encourage  Buddhist  students  in  their  practice.  The 
text  quotes  the  Dahui yulu  icft-i#:^  (Dahui’s  Records),  but  does  not  address 
any  of  the  issues  regarding  the  meditative  technique  of  kanhwa  Son  that 
Chinul  covers  in  his  1209  Pbpchip  pybrhaengnok  chbryo  pybngip  sagi  or  in  his 
posthumous  Treatise  on  Resolving  Doubts  about  Observing  the  Keyword. 

Although  Susim  kybl  was  lost  in  Korea  after  the  destruction  wrought 
by  the  Mongol  invasions  starting  two  decades  after  Chinul’s  death,  it  was 
preserved  in  the  Northern  Ming  edition  of  the  Buddhist  canon,  produced 
in  the  early  fifteenth  century.  Reintroduced  into  Korea  around  that  time, 
it  was  translated  in  1467  into  the  Korean  vernacular  language  using  the 
newly  invented  han’gul  writing  system.  It  remains  one  of  the  most  popular 
Son  texts  in  Korea  today  and  has  even  been  incorporated  into  the  canonical 
materials  of  the  Korean  new  religion  of  Wonbulgyo  Bl 
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Treatise  on  the  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of 
Buddhahood  (Wondon  songbullon  Revised 

Romanization:  Wondon  seongbullon) 

What  do  Buddhists  mean  when  they  refer  to  buddhahood?  What  is  the 
process  involved  in  its  attainment?  Can  the  differences  in  the  descriptions  of 
this  process  given  by  the  various  schools  of  Buddhism  be  resolved?  Finally, 
what  does  attaining  buddhahood  mean  for  the  majority  of  people:  is  it 
reasonable  for  ordinary  persons  to  think  they  have  a  chance  of  achieving  it? 
These  are  the  broader  issues  Chinul  addresses  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Complete 
and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood.  The  text  is  intended  as  a  summary  of 
the  thought  of  Li  Tongxuan,  an  outlier  in  the  early  history  of  the  Chinese 
Huayan  school,  whose  influence  became  pervasive  in  Korea  through  Chinul’s 
promotion.  This  treatise  was  found  among  Chinul’s  effects  after  his  death 
in  1210  and  was  published  posthumously  by  his  successor,  Hyesim,  in  1215. 
Apparently,  Chinul  wrote  it  to  complement  the  Hwadm  non  chbryo 

{^Condensation  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutra),  his  three- 
roU  abridgment  of  Li’s  forty-roU  commentary,  published  in  1207.  (Chinul’s 
preface  and  conclusion  to  his  Hwadm  non  chbryo  are  translated  later  in  this 
volume.)  In  the  present  treatise,  Chinul  focuses  on  Li’s  emphasis  on  the 
primacy  of  faith  in  the  process  of  meditative  development  and  his  stress 
on  the  doctrine  of  nature  origination  {sbnggi  mun  At  the  same 

time,  Chinul  unveils  his  own  view  concerning  the  convergence  between  the 
approaches  of  Son  and  Kyo.  By  demonstrating  that  Hwadm  thought  can 
be  deployed  to  provide  the  doctrinal  underpinnings  of  Son  soteriology,  this 
work  may  be  considered  one  of  Chinul’s  most  important  contributions  to 
East  Asian  Buddhist  thought. 

Buddhist  scholiasts  in  East  Asia  treated  buddhahood  as  a  state  in 
which  two  basic  faculties  are  perfected:  ideal  wisdom  and  phenomenal 
wisdom.  Ideal  wisdom  is  centered  in  the  immutable  self-nature  of  suchness; 
phenomenal  wisdom  involves  perfection  of  the  entire  range  of  spiritual 
qualities  inherent  in  that  self-nature  and  the  application  of  those  qualities  in 
the  conventional  world  for  the  benefit  of  aU  sentient  beings.  In  the  Hwadm 
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school,  which  was  extremely  influential  in  Korean  Buddhist  scholasticism, 
four  major  accounts  of  the  import  of  buddhahood  have  typically  been  singled 
out,  corresponding  to  the  latter  four  divisions  of  the  Mahayana  teachings 
outlined  in  Fazang’s  fivefold  taxonomy  of  Buddhism.  (Fazang’s  first  division, 
the  Lesser  Vehicle  or  Hinayana,  did  not  have  buddhahood  as  its  goal  and 
was  therefore  never  seriously  pursued  in  East  Asia.) 

The  Mahayana  inception  (viz.,  elementary)  teachings  {_sagyo  -ka^), 
referring  in  particular  to  the  encyclopedic  Yogacara  school  (Faxiangzong/ 
Popsangjong  assumed  that  buddhahood  was  achieved  as  a 

result  of  extended  practice  over  not  one  but  three  infinite  eons  of  time 
{asamkhyeyakalpa).  Second,  the  final  teachings  of  Mahayana  {chonggyo 
4t),  as  exemplified  in  the  Mahdparinirvdnasutra,  proposed  that  all  beings 
were  inherently  endowed  with  buddhahood,  which  had  to  be  gradually 
uncovered  from  the  afflictions  and  contaminants  that  obscured  it.  Attaining 
buddhahood  involved  both  recovering  this  undefiled  buddha-nature  and 
gradually  bringing  one’s  thoughts  and  conduct  into  harmony  with  it.  This 
culmination  of  the  gradual  teachings  of  Mahayana  inspired  much  of  the 
early  development  of  Chinese  Buddhist  doctrine.  Third,  the  sudden  teaching 
{tongyo  found  in  such  scriptures  as  the  Yuanjue  jing  {Complete 

Enlightenment  Sutra)  and  the  * Surahgamasutra  (both,  its  turns  out,  were 
Chinese  indigenous  scriptures,  or  apocrypha),  advocated  that  buddhahood 
meant  an  undifferentiated  state  that  transcended  all  words  and  thoughts.  If 
simply  one  thought  does  not  arise  in  the  mind — that  is,  if  all  discrimination 
were  cut  off  for  even  one  instant — then  the  innate  buddhahood  would 
be  restored  and  enlightenment  would  be  immediately  achieved.  Fourth, 
the  complete  (or  perfect)  teachings  {won’gyo  M^k),  as  described  in  the 
[Buddhdjvatamsakasutra,  proposed  that  buddhahood  was  achieved  at  the 
beginning  of  the  bodhisattva’s  career  when  the  aspiration  for  enlightenment 
{bodhicitta)  is  first  aroused  at  the  level  of  the  ten  abidings.  At  that  point,  the 
student  understands  directly  the  fruition  of  buddhahood  and  sees  that  the 
spiritual  qualities  innate  in  that  fruition  are  already  in  fact  perfected.  This 
is  possible  because  the  Hwaom  concept  of  the  unimpeded  interpenetration 
between  all  phenomena  {sasa  muae  regards  the  entire  universe  as  a 
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multivalent  web  of  interdependency,  in  which  every  individual  phenomenon 
creates  and  sustains  the  existence  of  all  other  phenomena,  and  vice  versa. 
Buddhahood  is  therefore  the  cause  as  well  as  the  result,  or  fruition,  of 
practice;  and  even  though  the  bodhisattva  masters  the  remaining  stages  of 
the  path,  one’s  practice  in  a  very  real  sense  is  finished  at  the  very  inception 
of  his  cultivation.  Of  these  different  approaches,  the  complete  teachings 
came  to  be  viewed  in  Korea  as  the  quintessence  of  the  scriptural  schools 
(Kyo)  because  it  offered  the  most  sophisticated,  direct,  and  comprehensive 
description  of  the  process  involved  in  attaining  buddhahood. 

Wondon  sbngbullon  is  built  around  a  discussion  of  the  connection  between 
buddhahood  and  sentient  beings  that  is  raised  in  the  Huayan  exegete 
Chengguan’s  (738-840)  extensive  commentarial  literature  on  the  eighty- 
roll  his  Huayan  jing  shu  and  his  autocommentary 

in  Huayan  jing  suishu  yanyi  chao  Chengguan  offers 

three  alternative  ways  of  explicating  how  it  is  that  buddhahood  is  inherent 
in  sentient  beings:  (1)  the  pure  buddha-nature  in  inherent  even  in  the 
defiled  minds  of  ordinary  living  beings;  (2)  the  future  state  of  buddhahood 
in  inherent  in  ordinary  living  beings  today,  because  the  three  temporal 
periods  of  past,  present,  and  future  are  mutually  interfused;  (3)  based  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  unimpeded  interpenetration  between  phenomenon  and 
phenomena,  the  enlightenment  of  the  dharmakaya  buddha,  Vairocana,  and 
the  enlightenment  of  ordinary  living  beings  are  identical;  and  this  single 
enlightenment  serves  as  both  the  cause  and  the  fruition  of  enlightenment. 
In  Chengguan’s  Commentary  {Shu)  these  alternatives  appear  as:  (1)  “There  is 
not  one  sentient  being  who  is  not  invested  with  [the  buddha-nature]”;  (2) 
“The  cause  of  sentient  beings  bound  in  entanglements  already  contains  the 
fruition-dharma  that  is  free  of  entanglements”;  (3)  “The  fruition  wisdom 
that  is  contained  in  that  cause  is  precisely  the  fruition  wisdom  of  all  other 
buddhas.”  In  his  Autocommentary  {Chao),  Chengguan  adds:  “The  first 
alternative  explains  that  sentient  beings  equally  possess  the  cause;  the  second 


’52  All  the  excerpts  translated  below  appear  in  Chengguan’s  Dafangguang  Fo  Huayan  jing  shu  49,  T 
1 735:35. 880al3-21,  and  his  Dafangguang  Fo  Huayan  jing  suishu  yanyi  chao  79,  T1 736:36. 622a-b. 
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explains  that  this  cause  contains  the  fruition  wisdom;  the  third  explains  that 
oneself  and  others  are  mutually  interpenetrating.”  Let  me  provide  here  a 
summary  of  the  specific  passages  related  to  Chinul’s  statement  of  these  three 
alternatives,  so  that  the  context  of  Chinul’s  discussion  will  be  clear. 

“First,  each  and  every  sentient  being  is  endowed  with  it”  {saengsaeng 
chayu  This  alternative  is  proposed  relative  to  the  tenet  of  the 

Mahayana  inception  teachings  that  all  sentient  beings  are  inherently 
endowed  with  the  seed  of  bodhi,  which  will  mature  into  the  four  wisdoms 
associated  with  buddhahood.  This  is  the  teaching  of  the  innate  buddha- 
nature  found  in  the  Mahdparinirvdnasutra\  it  is  also  similar  to  the 
teaching  in  the  Awakening  of  Faith  that  the  mind  contains  an  immutable 
nature  of  purity  that  can  adapt  to  conditions  and  to  the  individual’s  state 
of  mind,  thereby  manifesting  itself  as  either  pure  or  polluted.  Hence 
even  sentient  beings  who  are  immersed  in  passions  and  afflictions  are 
stiU  endowed  with  the  original  pure  nature.  The  Shu  says:  “We  know  that 
anything  that  lacks  this  [buddha]  nature  cannot  be  considered  a  sentient 
being.”  The  Chao  adds:  “The  Nirvdna  Sutra  says,  ‘Except  for  walls,  tiles, 
and  stones,  everything  is  endowed  with  the  buddha-nature.’  Hence  if 
something  has  no  buddha-nature,  it  is  not  a  sentient  being.  Whatever 
has  a  mind  is  certain  to  become  a  buddha.  So,  there  is  not  one  [sentient 
being]  who  does  not  possess  [that  nature].  Since  all  persons  have  a  mind, 
we  know  that  they  will  become  buddhas;  hence,  we  can  say  that  if  they 
had  no  buddha-natures,  they  would  also  have  no  minds.  And  how  is 
something  without  a  mind  any  different  from  tiles  or  gravel?” 

“Second,  each  of  them  is  endowed  with  its  future  fruition”  {tanggwa 
chayu  As  the  three  time-periods  of  past,  present,  and  future 

are  mutually  interpenetrating,  the  fruition  of  buddhahood  that  a  sentient 
being  will  achieve  after  continued  practice  along  the  bodhisattva  path 
is  already  consummated  within  his  present  ignorant  mind.  The  Shu 
explains:  “The  wisdom  of  the  tathagatas  is  not  merely  something  that  is 
perfected  later  on  by  sentient  beings  invested  with  that  [buddha]  nature; 
nor  is  it  something  in  which  the  principle  appears  first  and  wisdom 
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comes  to  be  produced  later.”The  Chao  comments:  “This  means,  in  the  same 
manner  that  Huiyuan  and  others  have  explained  the  Nirvana  Sutra,  that  ‘the 
nature  of  the  cause  originally  contains  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  which  is  sure 
to  come  to  fruition.  Now,  the  cause  contains  the  wisdom  of  buddhahood, 
but  this  wisdom  of  buddhahood  is  not  that  cause.’  This  alternative  is 
superior  to  the  previous  alternative  because  the  two  natures  of  cause  and 
fruition  are  free  from  any  dualistic  essence.  If  the  cause  did  not  contain  the 
fruition  nature,  the  fruition  would  have  to  have  arisen  anew,  and  one  factor 
would  therefore  precede  the  other.  And  if  something  preceded  this  newly 
arisen  fruition,  the  buddha-nature  would  not  be  constantly  abiding.” 

“Third,  others’  fruitions  are  immanent  in  oneself”  {t’agwa  chaea  "fc 
Because  the  original  enlightenment  immanent  in  all  sentient 
beings  is  fundamentally  identical  to  the  original  enlightenment  of  all 
the  buddhas,  the  wisdom  of  buddhahood,  as  represented  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  dharmakaya  buddha,  Vairocana,  is  made  manifest  in  all  beings 
and  vivifies  their  every  action.  Through  its  adaptable  functioning,  the 
unconditioned,  ideal  nature  of  the  dharmakaya  manifests  itself  in  the 
phenomenal  realm  as  both  cause  and  effect,  as  weU  as  within  the  minds 
of  ordinary  sentient  beings.  Hence  every  individual  is  invested  with  the 
same  fruition  of  buddhahood  that  is  immanent  in  all  other  beings,  and 
all  are  consequently  mutually  identifiable.  This  expresses  the  doctrine  of 
the  unimpeded  interpenetration  between  aU  phenomena,  the  epitome  of 
the  Hwaom  doctrine.  The  Shu  says:  “This  is  the  doctrine  in  the  school  of 
the  complete  teaching,  in  which  the  cause  and  fruition  of  both  oneself 
and  others  do  not  have  a  dualistic  nature.”  The  Chao  adds:  “In  this  third 
alternative,  oneself  and  others  are  mutually  interpenetrating.  This  means 
that  the  fruition  wisdom  inherent  in  the  cause,  which  is  possessed  by  aU 
ordinary  persons,  is  precisely  the  fruition  wisdom  that  is  already  achieved 
by  aU  the  other  buddhas;  it  is  the  buddha-nature  of  their  own  bodies. 


Translated  from  Chengguan’s  Dafangguang  Fo  Huayan  jing  shu  49,  T  1735:35. 880al3-21,  and  his 
Dafangguang  Fo  Huayan  jing  suishu yanyi  chao  79,  T1736:36.622a-b. 
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Given  these  different  categories  of  the  Hwaom  taxonomy  of  the  teaching, 
and  their  differing  perspectives  on  what  the  attainment  of  buddhahood 
means,  it  became  a  matter  of  much  controversy  with  the  East  Asian  Buddhist 
tradition  over  where  to  place  the  Son  school  and  its  experience  of  awakening, 
which  after  all  claimed  to  be  a  “separate  transmission”  {pyolchon  ^']#)  that 
did  not  depend  on  the  doctrinal  or  soteriological  approaches  outlined  in  the 
scriptural  teachings.  Starting  with  the  fourth  Huayan  patriarch  Chengguan, 
the  “Sudden  school”  of  Son  or  Chan  was  classified  with  Fazang’s  category 
of  the  sudden  teaching,  because  its  awakening  experience  was  presumed 
to  involve  a  realization  of  the  buddha-nature,  in  which  the  meditator 
transcended  words  and  letters  (viz.,  conceptualization).  But  when  Son 
advocates  that  practitioners  “see  the  nature  and  achieve  buddhahood,”  is  this 
really  all  that  was  meant?  Could  seeing  the  nature  actually  perfect  the  whole 
range  of  spiritual  qualities  cultivated  by  the  bodhisattva  and  introduce  the 
adept  into  the  absolute  realm  of  the  unimpeded  interpenetration  between 
all  phenomena,  the  pinnacle  of  Kyo  doctrine?  Chinul  was  convinced  that 
it  could,  a  conviction  he  states  explicitly  in  the  preface  to  his  Condensation 
of  the  Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutra.  By  correlating  statements  from 
the  Huayan  commentators  Li  Tongxuan,  Fazang,  and  Chengguan  with 
quotations  from  Son  works,  Chinul  demonstrates  in  his  Complete  and  Sudden 
Attainment  of  Buddhahood  that  Son  enlightenment  in  fact  involves  the 
awakening  to  the  entire  expanse  of  the  unimpeded  dharmadhatu — the  goal  of 
Hwaom  practice.  And  by  showing  that  they  have  the  same  goal  in  practice, 
Chinul  points  the  direction  for  synthesizing  the  ontological  descriptions  of 
Hwaom  with  the  soteriological  stance  of  the  Son  school. 

Chinul  perceives  in  Li  Tongxuan’s  thought  a  means  of  linking  Son  and 
Hwaom  teachings.  Li’s  insight,  which  Chinul  adopted  to  support  his  own 
interpretation  of  Son  practice,  is  that  a  person  who  traces  back  the  radiance 
emanating  from  the  mind  and  awakens  to  the  fundamental  Wisdom  of 
Universal  Radiance  that  is  the  source  of  sentience  will  realize  that  this 
fundamental  wisdom  is  the  source  of  both  principle  and  phenomenon 
and  the  source  of  his  own  buddhahood  as  well  as  the  buddhahood  of  all 
other  individuals.  It  is  the  ideal  buddha  of  original  enlightenment,  the 
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phenomenal  buddha  produced  through  long  cultivation  of  the  bodhisattva 
practices,  and  the  buddhahood  inherent  in  both  oneself  and  others;  hence,  it 
incorporates  all  three  of  Chengguan’s  three  alternatives  above.  By  extension, 
this  fundamental  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance  includes  the  immutable, 
ideal  wisdom  represented  by  Manjusri  as  well  as  the  adaptable  phenomenal 
wisdom  of  expedients  symbolized  by  Samantabhadra.  It  is  the  original 
enlightenment  of  Vairocana,  but  also  involves  all  the  infinite  spiritual 
qualities  displayed  by  the  sambhogakaya  aspect  of  buddhahood. 

Since  this  fundamental  wisdom  is  the  foundation  of  both  principle  and 
phenomenon,  as  weU  as  buddhas  and  sentient  beings,  the  Son  adept  realizes 
the  identity  between  the  absolute  and  conventional  realms.  This  identification 
is  conceptually  justified  by  nature  origination  [songgi  ITTS.),  which  Chinul 
finds  to  be  superior  from  a  soteriological  perspective  to  the  more  orthodox 
Hwaom  theory  of  the  conditioned  origination  of  the  dharmadhatu  {yorigi 
mun  fl).  When  a  student  recognizes  this  identification  via  the  initial 
understanding-awakening  at  the  first  of  the  ten  levels  of  faith,  the  state  of 
the  unimpeded  interpenetration  of  phenomena  is  realized  and  buddhahood 
is  instantly  achieved.  Chinul  concludes  from  his  analysis  that  Son  adepts  in 
fact  have  “an  awakening  to  the  original  mind,  which  produces,  in  the  mirror 
of  one’s  mind,  a  vision  of  the  inexhaustible  dharmadhatu,  the  multivalent  net 
of  Indra.  Such  experiences  are  so  common  in  the  biographies  and  records 
of  the  Son  school  that  they  are  uncountable.  The  benighted  ...  may  hear  a 
Son  adherent  explain  that  mind  is  the  buddha,  [but]  they  assume  that  this 
means  nothing  more  than  the  buddhahood  of  the  nature’s  purity.  This  is 
utter  foolishness.”  Hence,  Son  and  Hwaom  practice  both  lead  to  the  same 
realization  (both  are  a  “complete  teaching”),  but  Son  is  still  superior  to 
Hwaom  because  it  does  not  sanction  conceptual  descriptions  of  this  ultimate 
state  of  enlightenment  (Son  is  a  true  “sudden  teaching”).  Therefore,  Chinul 
concludes.  Son  is  the  consummate  expression  of  a  true  “complete  and 
sudden”  teaching  of  Buddhism. 
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Treatise  on  Resolving  Doubts  about  Observing  the  Keyword 
(Kanhwa  kydruiron  Revised  Romanization: 

Ganhwa  gyeoruiron) 

Resolving  Doubts  about  Observing  the  Keyword  is  the  most  powerful  defense 
in  any  of  Chinul’s  writings  of  the  “observing  the  keyword”  method  of 
Son  meditation,  known  in  East  Asia  as  kanhwa  Son  (C.  kanhua  Chan,  J. 
kannazen/kanwazen  Chinul  was  the  first  Son  master  in  Korea  to 

adopt  kanhwa  Son  as  an  integral  part  of  his  approach  to  meditation  practice. 
To  justify  the  validity  of  the  technique  for  students  unfamiliar  with  the 
approach,  he  discusses  in  this  Treatise  various  misconceptions  concerning 
kanhwa  Son  that  were  common  in  his  time.  Amplifying  on  materials  that 
appear  in  two  of  his  other  treatises,  Pbpchip  pybrhaengnok  chbryo  pyongip  sagi 
and  the  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood,  Chinul  emphasizes 
the  real  goal  of  kanhwa  practice:  awakening  to  the  full  splendor  of  the 
unimpeded  dharmadhatu.  The  treatise  is  constructed  around  a  series  of 
exchanges  regarding  the  apparent  similarity  between  Son,  the  sudden 
teaching  {tongyo  M#!) — the  fourth  of  a  fivefold  taxonomy  of  the  scriptural 
teachings  {pangyo  proposed  by  Fazang — and  the  complete  and  sudden 
teachings  {wbndongyo  IMjiMM.)  associated  with  the  Hwaom  school.  Unlike  the 
sudden  teaching,  which  merely  prompts  the  Buddhist  student  to  abandon 
words  and  thought,  Chinul  seeks  to  prove  that  kanhwa  Son  actually  leads  to 
the  realization  of  the  unimpeded  interpenetration  between  all  phenomena — 
the  summun  bonum  of  the  Hwaom  school  of  Buddhism.  However,  because 
the  shortcut  approach  {kybngjbl  mun  ##,11)  of  kanhwa  Son  retains  much  less 
of  the  conceptualization  associated  with  the  prolix  philosophical  teachings 
of  the  Hwaom  school,  it  is  superior  to  even  this  pinnacle  of  the  scholastic 
teachings  of  Kyo.  Son  is  therefore  the  epitome  of  an  authentic  complete  and 
sudden  approach. 

Chinul  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  ten  maladies  of  practice,  a  set  of 
ten  mistaken  approaches  to  contemplating  the  famous  “no”  keyword  {mu 
hwadu  and  what  the  demarcation  or  analysis  (K.  kan,  C.jian  #.)  of 

these  ten  types  of  maladies  suggests  about  the  nature  of  Son  training.  He 
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uses  the  analysis  of  these  ten  maladies  to  explore  whether  Son  practice  also 
brings  about  access  to  the  perfect  interfusion  of  the  dharmadhatu,  as  claimed 
in  the  Hwaom  school.  In  the  Hwaom  teachings,  the  ultimate  state  of  reality 
is  said  to  be  one  in  which  every  element  of  existence  is  in  a  dynamic  state 
of  interaction  with  every  other  element.  This  state,  called  the  unimpeded 
interpenetration  of  all  phenomena  {sasamuae  represents  the 

pinnacle  of  Kyo  scholastic  doctrine  and  the  epitome  of  Buddhist  insight 
according  to  the  complete  teachings.  This  notion  derives  from  the  Hwaom 
teaching  of  the  unimpeded  conditioned  origination  of  the  dharmadhatu 
{popkye  muae  ybngi  which  Chinul  discussed  in  much  detail 

in  the  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood.  Since  in  this  teaching 
all  particularities  are  equally  real  and  equally  important  in  the  whole  cosmic 
mesh,  no  object  can  be  said  to  be  inferior  or  superior  and  therefore  worthy  of 
being  either  grasped  or  rejected. 

Although  Chinul  advocates  that  Son  practice  also  aspires  to  a  similar  type 
of  understanding,  the  questioner  brings  his  view  up  for  critical  examination. 
Son  adepts  may  claim  that  their  school  tries  to  illuminate  ultimate  truth 
through  investigation  of  the  hwadu — a  technique  that  is  designed  to  break 
through  all  discrimination  and  conceptualization.  In  the  questioner’s 
view,  however.  Son  still  seems  to  indulge  in  relative  discriminations  (i.e., 
practitioners  are  “still  analyzing  the  ten  maladies  of  practice”),  which  would 
keep  ultimate  truth  from  being  made  manifest  through  kanhwa  Son. 

The  question  pivots  upon  the  word  “analyze”  (kan  #.),  which  refers  to  the 
faculty  of  radical  analysis  (K.  chongan,  C.  quanjian  Radical  analysis 

and  its  complement,  comprehensive  assimilation  (K.  chonsu,  C.  quanzhou 
are  Hwaom  terms  that  Chinul  deploys  in  his  Popchip  pyorhaeng 
nok  chbryo  pyongip  sagi  to  refer  to  two  contrary  ways  of  viewing  dharmas: 
the  examination  of  particularities  to  reveal  that  they  have  originated  from 
the  ideal  nature  of  suchness  (viz.  “nature  origination,”  songgi  life)  and  the 


’54  For  a  description  of  these  terms,  see  Chinul’s  Pbpchip  pyorhaengnok  chbryo  pyongip  sagi  (Part  III, 
Radical  Analysis  and  Comprehensive  Assimilation),  translated  in  KAZ,  pp.  318-322;  Zongmi’s 
CYJDX2y^.  405c;  and  Huayan jingshu  chao  xuantan^XZJ 202:8.262a, 297a,  325b. 
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recognition  that  all  phenomena  are  conditionally  generated  as  manifestations 
of  the  adaptable  quality  of  that  suchness  (viz.,  “conditioned  origination  of 
the  dharmadhatu"  pbpkye  yon  gi  Radical  analysis  states  that  all 

dharmas  are  empty  and  illusory  and  that  the  true  nature  transcends  concepts 
and  is  free  of  signs — statements  characteristic  of  the  sudden  teaching.  In 
radical  analysis,  each  dharma  is  examined  in  order  to  expose  its  essential 
emptiness;  the  primary  aim  of  this  analysis  is  to  eradicate  all  the  relative 
signs  of  dharmas  so  that  the  ideal  essence  of  suchness  can  be  made  manifest. 
By  contrast,  comprehensive  assimilation  is  principally  concerned  with 
describing  the  conditioned  world  of  interacting  particularities;  it  corresponds 
to  the  approach  of  the  complete  teaching.  From  this  standpoint,  all  relative 
phenomena  are  viewed  as  authentic  manifestations  of  the  adaptable  quality 
of  suchness.  For  Chinul,  if  practice  is  to  be  consummated,  both  aspects 
must  be  equally  balanced:  first  the  mind  must  be  freed  from  its  perceptual 
assumptions  and  intellectual  preconceptions  through  radical  analysis; 
subsequently,  through  comprehensive  assimilation,  it  has  to  be  reintroduced 
into  the  relative  world  along  with  a  viable  worldview  in  which  the  value  and 
utility  of  all  things  are  recognized. 

The  question  obliges  Chinul  to  describe  how  the  approach  of  the  Son 
school,  and  particularly  the  kanhwa  technique,  differs  from  that  of  the 
sudden  teaching,  which  is  criticized  for  placing  inordinate  stress  on  radical 
analysis.  Chinul  himself  shows  that  the  sudden  teaching  as  understood  by 
the  Hwaom  school  is  exclusively  concerned  with  the  eradication  of  relative 
signs  and  the  extinguishing  of  mental  states  and  therefore  grasps  at  the  very 
nature  it  hoped  to  expose.  Hence  the  sudden  teaching  does  not  even  perfect 
radical  analysis  let  alone  comprehensive  assimilation.  Radical  analysis  as 
used  in  the  Son  school  is  intended  to  point  directly  to  the  mind-nature, 
which  is  originally  calm  and  free  from  all  duality;  it  is  not  simply  used  to 
eradicate  relative  signs.  As  long  as  there  is  no  grasping  or  rejection  involved 
in  the  state  achieved  thereby,  this  is  the  perfection  of  radical  analysis  while 
remaining  centered  in  comprehensive  assimilation. 

Similarly,  the  Kyo  teachings,  and  especially  the  Hwaom  school,  explain  in 
detail  the  characteristics  of  relative  dharmas  and  deal  with  many  expedient 
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types  of  understanding.  As  a  primarily  kataphatic  approach  that  validates 
the  conventional  reality  of  relative  signs,  they  tend  to  neglect  radical 
analysis — the  faculty  that  would  allow  them  to  cut  off  attachment  to  all 
such  understanding  and  enter  directly  into  the  state  itself,  rather  than  simply 
remain  content  with  understanding  it  intellectually.  Son  uses  doctrinal 
descriptions  similar  to  those  found  in  the  complete  teachings — namely  the 
first  of  the  three  mysterious  gates,  the  mystery  in  the  essence  {ch’ejung  hybn 
— though  usually  in  a  more  abbreviated,  or  “terse”  {saengnyak  ^ 
5§-),  form.  However,  Son  also  uses  techniques  similar  to  those  of  the  sudden 
teaching,  which  eradicate  attachment  to  purely  intellectual  knowledge — ^viz. 
the  second  and  third  mysterious  gates,  the  mystery  in  the  word  (K.  kujung 
hybn  i.e.,  the  hwadu)  and  the  mystery  in  the  mystery  (K.  hybnjung 

hybn  e.g.,  shouts,  silence,  and  so  on).  Hence,  for  Chinul,  Son  is 

superior  to  the  complete  teachings:  it  is  a  “complete  and  sudden”  approach, 
combining  the  kataphatic  descriptions  of  the  complete  teachings  with  the 
apophatic  release  from  relative  signs  used  in  the  sudden  teaching.  And  the 
primary  technique  of  Son’s  shortcut  approach — hwadu  investigation — is 
not  simply  a  revamped  sudden-teaching  technique  used  only  for  eradicating 
thoughts  or  for  severing  the  attachment  to  relative  forms  of  understanding;  it 
instead  leads  to  the  very  height  of  Buddhist  realization,  bringing  the  diligent 
student  to  a  direct  realization-awakening  to  the  unimpeded  dharmadhatu  in 
all  its  splendor. 

Related  to  this  issue  is  the  question  of  exactly  how  kanhwa  Son  operates 
within  his  soteriological  schema.  As  our  questioner  asks  to  open  this  text:  is 
investigation  of  the  hwadu  a  comprehensive  expression  of  truth  [chbnje 
namely,  a  definitive  description  of  the  state  of  realization;  or  an  expedient 
expression  that  eliminates  the  maladies  of  conceptual  understanding  {p’ahybng 
Chinul’s  treatment  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  the  hwadus  true  expanse 
cannot  be  limited  to  either  one  of  these  two  modes:  it  ultimately  transcends 
all  conceptualization. 

Resolving  Doubts  is  another  treatise,  along  with  the  Treatise  on  Complete 
and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood,  that  was  discovered  after  Chinul’s 
death  and  published  posthumously  by  his  successor,  Hyesim  MM,  in  1215. 
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The  occasionally  polemical  style  of  the  work  has  led  to  suspicions  that  the 
text  may  have  been  heavily  edited,  or  perhaps  even  composed,  by  Hyesim 
himself,  who  was  an  outspoken  exponent  of  the  kanhwa  Son  system. 
However,  even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  text  will  show  that  all  of  its  themes 
have  been  dealt  with  at  length  in  Chinul’s  previous  writings.  The  occasionally 
strident  tone  of  the  discussion  is  probably  attributable  to  the  rapid 
crystallization  around  kanhwa  Son  practice  that  Chinul’s  later  works  shows: 
in  the  last  few  years  before  his  death,  Chinul  was  increasingly  focusing  on 
kanhwa  Son  until  it  seems  nearly  to  have  eclipsed  the  emphasis  on  such 
teachings  as  the  concurrent  cultivation  of  samadhi  and  prajna  that  inspired 
his  earlier  writings.  On  the  evidence  available,  I  believe  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  Chinul’s  authorship,  while  assuming  that  the  text  in  its  final  form  may 
well  have  been  edited  and  polished  by  Hyesim. 


Condensation  of  the  Exposition  of  the  AvatamsakasOtra: 
Preface  and  Conclusion  (Hwaom  non  choryo 
Revised  Romanization:  Hwaeom  non  jeoryo) 

Condensation  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Avatarnsakasutm  is  Chinul’s  three-roll 
abridgment  of  Li  Tongxuan’s  Xin  Huayanjing  lun,  Li’s  forty-roll  commentary 
to  Siksananda’s  “new”  translation  of  the  Avatamsakasutra.  Rather  than  culling 
from  the  extensive  line-by-line  exegesis  of  the  scripture  included  in  Li’s  text, 
Chinul  instead  focuses  on  soteriological  materials  that  help  to  demonstrate 
the  convergence  between  Kyo  doctrine  and  Son  practice.  Condensation  was 
published  in  1207,  three  years  before  Chinul’s  death. 

Chinul’s  preface  to  Condensation  of  the  Exposition  offers  the  only 
autobiographical  account  in  his  writings  of  his  own  personal  experience 
in  Buddhist  practice,  describing  the  events  that  led  up  to  what  the  author 
of  his  funerary  stele,  Kim  Kun-su,  characterizes  as  his  second  awakening 
experience.  Kyo  criticism  of  the  Son  emphasis  on  introspective  awareness  led 
Chinul  to  undertake  a  three-year  study  of  the  Buddhist  canon  to  uncover 
passages  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures  that  might  vindicate  the  Son  school’s 
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approach.  In  his  preface,  Chinul  notes  that  he  found  such  vindication  in  the 
“Manifestation  of  the  Tathagata”  chapter  {Rulai  chuxian  pin  of 

the  Avatamsakasutra,  as  well  as  in  Li’s  Exposition  of  the  text.  He  realized 
through  his  readings  that  the  wisdom  of  the  buddhas  was  inherent  in  all 
living  beings  and  that  the  mind  of  ordinary  beings  was  in  fact  coextensive 
with  the  dharmadhatu  itself.  This  experience  led  Chinul  to  develop  the 
second  of  his  three  major  approaches  to  practice,  “faith  and  understanding 
according  to  the  complete  and  sudden  teaching”  {Wondon  sinhae  mun  ItliM'lt 
^FI),  the  approach  laid  out  in  detail  in  Chinul’s  posthumous  Treatise  on  the 
Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood. 

After  his  short  preface  follow  three  rolls  of  verbatim  excerpts  from  Li 
Tongxuan’s  Exposition,  to  which  Chinul  offers  a  short,  one-page  conclusion, 
where  he  examines  various  theories  as  to  whether  the  achievement  of 
buddhahood  occurs  after  the  completion  of  the  ten  bodhisattva  bhumis  (as 
advocated  in  the  scholastic  teachings  of  the  three  vehicles),  at  the  initial 
abiding  stage  of  the  arousal  of  the  thought  of  enlightenment  (bodhicittotpada) 
(as  in  mainstream  Hwaom  doctrine),  or  at  the  preliminary  soteriological 
stage  of  the  ten  faiths  (as  in  the  one  vehicle,  which  is  Li  Tongxuan’s 
position).  Following  the  view  propounded  in  Li  Tongxuan’s  Exposition, 
Chinul  accepts  that  buddhahood  actually  occurs  at  the  initial  access  to  the 
ten  faiths,  which  leads  effortlessly  to  the  ten  abiding  stages  and,  in  turn,  to 
the  fruition  of  buddhahood.  Hence,  generating  faith  in  the  reality  of  one’s 
inherent  buddhahood  is  the  necessary  cause  for  achieving  enlightenment. 
Chinul  concludes  his  discussion  with  a  ringing  endorsement  of  the  value 
of  the  sudden  teaching  of  the  Son  school  as  the  ideal  approach  for  gaining 
a  personal  understanding  of  Hwaom  thought,  specifically  Hwaom’s 
quintessential  doctrine  of  the  unimpeded  conditioned  origination  of  the 
dharmadhatu. 

Condensation  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutra  seems  to  have  fallen 
out  of  circulation  in  Korea  soon  after  its  composition,  probably  during  the 
Mongol  invasions  that  started  in  1231,  when  several  other  of  Chinul’s  works 
also  vanished.  The  text  remained  unknown  until  1941,  when  the  Chinul 
specialist  Yi  Chong-ik  discovered  a  recension  of  it  in  Japan’s  oldest 
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library,  the  Kanazawa  Bunko  in  Yokohama,  Japan.'^^  This  recension 

was  disseminated  no  later  than  1295,  the  recorded  date  of  the  Japanese  monk 
Enshu’s  Bill  punctuation  of  the  text.  The  Kanazawa  Bunko  recension  was 
published  in  Korea  in  1968  by  Kim  Chi-gyon  and  has  subsequently  been 
reprinted  in  the  Hanguk  Pulgyo  chbnsb  {HPC  4.767c-869c). 


Funerary  Inscription  and  Epitaph  for  the  State  Preceptor  Puri! 
Pojo  of  the  Society  for  Cultivating  Son  on  Chogye  Mountain 
{Chogyesan  Susonsa  PurilPojo  kuksa pimyong 

Revised  Romanization: Togyesan  Suseonsa 
Buril  Bojo  guksa  bimyeong) 

Chinul’s  Funerary  Inscription  and  Epitaph  was  the  official  state  biography 
of  Chinul  commissioned  by  the  Koryo  court  and  written  two  years  after 
Chinul’s  death  by  the  literatus  Kim  Kun-su  (fl.  ca.  1210-1220).'^® 

One  year  after  Chinul’s  death,  his  successor,  Chin’gak  Hyesim 
petitioned  the  court  to  prepare  a  memorial  stele  to  preserve  his  teacher’s 
achievements  for  all  posterity  and  presented  the  king  with  an  Account  of 
Conduct  {Haengjang  ItJR),  a  detailed  chronological  recounting  of  Chinul’s 
life  and  career,  to  aid  in  its  preparation.  (The  Haengjang  is  no  longer  extant, 
but  large  portions  of  it  are  probably  adapted  into  Kim’s  official  account.)  In 
a  memorial  issued  in  the  twelfth  month  of  King  Huijong’s  seventh  year 

(1211),  the  king  ordered  Kim  Kun-su  to  compose  the  inscription,  Yu  Sin 
It  (d.u.)  to  write  the  calligraphy,  and  Poch’ang  (d.u.)  to  supervise  the 
memorial  project.  Because  of  the  work  involved  in  carving  and  erecting  such 
a  stone  stele,  the  memorial  was  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  Huijong’s 


^55  For  a  firsthand  account  of  these  events  see  Yi  Chong-ik,  “Chinul  ui  Hwaom  sasang,”p.  526. 

^56  Kim  Kun-su  was  the  son  of  Kim  Ton-jung  (d.  1170)  and  grandson  of  the  Samguk 

sagi  author  Kim  Pu-sik  (1075-1151),  and  an  important  mid-Koryo  literary  figure  in  his  own 

right;  his  biography  appears  at  KRS  98, 21b-22a. 
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successor,  Kangjong  (r.  1212-1213).  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  fourth 
month  of  that  year  (2  May  1213),  Kangjong  ordered  Kim  Chin  to  erect 
the  stone.  The  stele  was  set  at  the  top  of  the  front  steps  to  the  former  lecture 
hall,  and  subsequently  moved  to  various  locations  around  the  monastery.  The 
original  stele  was  destroyed  during  the  Japanese  Hideyoshi  invasion  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  of  1597,  but  it  was  later  reproduced  and  placed  back  at  its 
original  position.  The  stone  stele  is  now  at  Pudo  chon  in  a  reliquary 

field  just  north  of  the  main  campus  of  Songgwangsa.'^^ 

Kim’s  inscription  is  important  as  a  near-contemporary  account  of 
Chinul’s  life,  his  career  as  a  monk,  and  his  impact  on  the  Korean  Buddhist 
tradition  of  his  time.  Kim  narrates  the  major  events  in  Chinul’s  life,  which 
includes  descriptions  of  his  three  major  awakenings  experiences,  derived 
from  his  reading  of,  first,  the  Platform  Sutra  of  the  Sixth  Patriarch',  second,  Li 
Tongxuan’s  Exposition  of  the  Avatarnsakasutra',  and  third,  the  Records  ofDahui. 
Kim  correlates  these  experiences  with  the  three  major  approaches  to  practice 
Chinul  adopts  in  his  teachings:  (1)  the  balanced  maintenance  of  alertness 
and  calmness  {songjok  tungji  also  known  as  the  concurrent 

cultivation  of  samadhi  and  prajna  [chbnghye  ssangsu  (2)  faith  and 

understanding  according  to  the  complete  and  sudden  teachings  {wbndon 
sinhae  mun  and  (3)  the  shortcut  approach  {kybngjbl  mun 

fl)  of  observing  the  keyword  meditation  {kanhwa  Son).  Kim’s  summation  of 
Chinul’s  teachings  into  these  three  approaches  has  infiuenced  all  subsequent 
scholarly  treatments  of  Chinul’s  thought  and  practice. 

Kim’s  account  of  the  events  leading  up  to  Chinul’s  death  and  his  final 
instruction  to  the  Samadhi  and  Prajna  Society  is  especially  detailed.  Kim 
refers  to  Chinul’s  Death  Record  {Imjong  ki  which  narrated  the  events 

that  culminated  in  his  death  and  included  the  final  series  of  questions  and 
answers  Chinul  exchanged  with  the  residents  of  his  community;  although 
this  text  is  no  longer  extant,  Kim  probably  drew  on  it  extensively  in 
composing  his  own  account  of  Chinul’s  last  days.  Finally,  Kim’s  inscription  is 


See  Im  Sok-chin,  Songgwangsa  chi^  pp.  60-61. 
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also  important  for  its  reference  to  Chinul’s  major  works,  which  he  lists  as  the 
Kyoha  mun  {Retreat  Society  Compact,  viz.,  Encouragement  to  Practice), 

Sangdang  nok  {Record  of  Formal  Discourses),  Pobo  {Dharma- 

Discourses),  and  Kasong  {Songs  and  Verses).  These  latter  three  collections 
are  no  longer  extant,  and  their  content  must  have  been  substantially  different 
from  the  more  exegetical  style  of  Chinul’s  extant  treatises;  their  loss  is 
therefore  especially  regrettable.  Chinul’s  legitimacy  as  an  authentic  successor 
in  a  Son  lineage  has  sometimes  been  questioned  in  contemporary  Korean 
Buddhism  because  he  did  not  leave  the  incumbent  enlightenment  poem 
presumed  to  be  de  rigueur  for  Son  masters;  one  can  only  wonder  whether 
it  might  have  been  included  in  this  lost  Pobo  or  Kasong,  and  how  different 
contemporary  views  of  Chinul’s  teachings  might  be  if  these  materials  were 
stiU  extant. 
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Encouragement  to  Practice:  The  Compact  of 
the  Samadhi  and  Prajha  Society 

Kwonsu  Chonghye  kyolsa  mun' 


''ik  1 


Written  by 

Chinul,  a  Sramana from  Chogye  Mountain  in  Haedong 


Reverently,  I  have  heard:  “A  person  who  has  fallen  to  the  ground  must  use 
that  very  same  ground  to  pick  himself  up.  To  try  to  get  up  without  using  that 
ground  would  be  impossible.”^  Sentient  beings  are  those  who,  having  become 
deluded  to  the  one  mind,  give  rise  to  boundless  afflictions  {klesa).  Buddhas 
are  those  who,  having  awakened  to  the  one  mind,  give  rise  to  boundless 
sublime  functions.  Although  delusion  and  awakening  may  be  different,  both 


^  HPC  4.698a-707c.  The  title  in  the  latest  Revised  Romanization  of  Korean  is  Gwonsu  Jeonghye 
gyeolsa  mun. 

2  This  analogy  has  a  long  pedigree  in  Buddhist  literature.  The  metaphor  of  rising  after  falling 
appears  at  Mahdvastu  ii,  126.7,  127.11,  128.16,  130.1-2;  and  Lalitavistara  254.21  (noted  at 
Franklin  Edgerton,  Buddhist  Hybrid  Sanskrit  Dictionary^  p.  57  s.v.  abhisarnskdra).  Chinul  probably 
adapts  the  line  from  a  passage  in  Li  Tongxuahs  Xin  Huayan  jing  lun  {Exposition  of  the 

Avatarnsakasutra)^w]\&rt  he  compares  the  ground  to  the  fundamental  wisdom:  “Just  as  a  person  who 
has  fallen  to  the  ground  must  use  that  very  same  ground  to  pick  himself  up,  all  sentient  beings  who 
have  fallen  down  onto  the  fundamental  wisdom  of  their  own  minds  must  use  that  very  same  wisdom 
to  pick  themselves  up.”  ISJ  ISJ 
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essentially  derive  from  the  one  mind.  Hence,  to  seek  buddhahood  apart  from 
that  mind  also  would  be  impossible. 


I,  Chinul,  since  my  youth, ^  have  cast  myself  into  the  domain  of  the 


XHYJL  14,  p.  812b29-cl;  quoted  also  in  Chinul’s  Hwabm  non  chbryo  2,  p.  261  {HPC  4.824a9-ll);  Li’s 
quotation  also  appears,  without  attrihution,  in  Yongming  Yanshou’s  Zongjing  lu  8,  T2016:48.454cl-3. 
Since  hoth  defiled  and  pure  dharmas  all  derive  from  the  one  mind,  deluded  sentient  heings  who  have 
fallen  onto  the  “dirt”  (the  afflictions)  of  the  “ground”  (the  one  mind)  still  must  rely  on  that  ground 
in  order  to  get  up  and  experience  the  realm  of  enlightenment.  As  Chinul  will  emphasize  throughout 
his  works,  for  a  practice  to  he  successful  it  must  he  centered  in  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
essence  of  the  mind.  Once  the  practice  is  properly  grounded,  students  can  use  their  efforts  to  hest 
advantage  when  it  comes  to  “standing  up.”  This  phrase  is  repeated  through  Son/Chan  literature, 
including  in  a  verse  attributed  to  the  fourth  Indian  patriarch  Upagupta;  CDL  1,  p.  207bl6-17;  and 
Dahui’s  DHYL  20,  p.  898b8.  Dogen  Zenji  it.7L#^1’’s  comments  on  this  verse  in  his  Shobogenzo 
give  a  slightly  different,  yet  compelling,  interpretation: 

There  is  an  ancient  saying  that  came  from  India  and  China:  “If  something  falls  to  the  earth  it  will 
surely  arise.”  After  you  have  studied  yourself  and  attained  great  enlightenment  the  meaning  of  this 
saying  will  be  seen  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  liberation  of  body  and  mind.  Therefore,  if  you 
are  asked,  “How  can  we  accomplish  the  Buddhist  Way?”  you  can  answer,  “It  is  like  arising  from 
the  earth  after  you  have  fallen.”  In  order  to  understand  this  clearly  you  must  be  detached  from  the 
illusion  of  past,  present,  and  future.  Enlightenment  is  to  transcend  enlightenment;  to  go  thoroughly 
into  illusion  is  to  transcend  illusion  and  to  arrive  at  great  enlightenment.  You  are  covered  with 
either  enlightenment  or  illusion;  your  condition  depends  on  the  principle  of  falling  and  arising 
from  the  earth. . . .  However,  if  you  do  not  understand  this,  when  you  fall  to  the  earth  you  can  never 
arise.  When  you  fall  you  can  only  arise  by  emptiness;  when  you  fall  in  emptiness  you  arise  by  the 
earth.  This  must  be  said  for  all  the  Buddhas  and  Patriarchs.  If  someone  asks,  “How  far  between 
emptiness  and  the  earth?”  you  should  answer  something  like  this:  “108,000  n.”You  cannot  separate 
yourself  from  either  the  earth  or  emptiness.  (“Suchness,”  sec.  14  in  Dogen  Zenji,  Shobogenzo  :  The 
Eye  and  Treasury  of  the  True  Law^voX.  1,  trans.  Kosen  Nishiyama  and  John  Stevens,  p.  59.) 

3  “Youth”  here  is  literally  “sublime  years”  (myonyon  and  typically  refers  to  someone  about 

twenty  years  of  age;  see  Hee-Sung  Keel,  Chinul^  p.  13. 
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patriarchs  and  have  visited  meditation  halls  everywhere.  I  have  investigated 
the  teachings  that  the  Buddha  and  the  patriarchs  so  compassionately 
bestowed  on  beings,  which  are  primarily  intended  to  help  us  put  to  rest  all 
conditioning,  empty  the  mind,  and  remain  centered  there  quietly,  without 
seeking  anything  outside.  It  is  just  as  the  sutras  state:  “If  a  person  wants  to 
comprehend  the  state  of  buddhahood,/  He  should  purify  his  mind  until 
it  is  just  like  empty  space. Whatever  [teachings]  we  see,  hear,  recite,  or 
study,  we  should  recognize  how  difficult  it  is  to  come  into  contact  with 
them,  and,  mulling  them  over  with  our  own  wisdom,  we  should  cultivate 
in  accordance  with  what  has  been  expounded.  Then  it  can  be  said  that,  by 
cultivating  personally  the  buddha-mind  and  completing  ourselves  the  path 
to  buddhahood,  we  will  personally  redeem  the  Buddha’s  benevolence. 

'j  '  ii '  .s'l 


Nevertheless,  when  we  examine  the  inclination  of  our  conduct  from 
dawn  to  dusk,  [we  see  that]  even  while  we  have  entrusted  ourselves  to  the 
Buddhadharma,  we  have  adorned  ourselves  with  the  signs  of  self  and  person. 
Infatuated^  with  material  welfare  and  immersed  in  secular  concerns,  we  are 
not  cultivating  the  Way  and  its  virtue  but  just  squandering  food  and  clothing. 
Although  we  have  left  home  [to  become  monks,  S.  pravrajita],  what  merit 


4  Quoting  the  Avatamsakasutray  Rulai  chuxian  pin  (“Manifestation  of  the  Tathagata”  chapter),  HYJ 
50,  p.  265bl0-ll;  cf.  Cheng  Chien  Bhikshu  (Mario  Poceski),  trans..  Manifestation  of  the  Tathagata: 
Buddhahood  according  to  the  Avatarnsaka  Sutray  p.  65.  This  same  passage  is  quoted  in  Chinul’s  Complete 
and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahoody  exchange  no.  2. 

5  K.  ku^y  C.  ququ  Si*,  is  defined  in  the  Guangya  Shixun  section,  as  “to  love,  be  infatuated 

with.”  See  also  the  connotation  noted  in  of  “private,  personal  concern”  as  in  Li  Shaoqing 

Da  Su  Wu  shu  WX  375-41. 4b  (and  see  Cyril  Birch,  G,d.yAnthology  of  Chinese  Literaturey  vol.  1, 

pp.  162-166);  and  Ji  Shuye’s  Yu  shanjuyuan  juejiao  shu  392.43. 7b. 
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does  it  have?  Alas!  Now,  we  may  want  to  leave  far  behind  the  three  realms  of 
existence  [S.  traidhatuka,  of  sensuality,  subtle-materiality,  and  immateriality], 
but  we  do  not  practice  freeing  ourselves  from  the  dust  [of  sensory  objects]. 
We  use  our  male  body  in  vain,  for  we  lack  the  wiU  of  a  real  man.  Above,  we 
fail  in  propagating  the  path;  below,  we  are  negligent  in  benefitting  living 
creatures;  and  in  between,  we  turn  our  backs  on  our  four  benefactors.®  This  is 
indeed  shameful!  I,  Chinul,  have  lamented  aU  of  this  since  long  ago. 

11  gif  ^'] 4-^14; '  vUliif 

-t-! 


In  the  first  month  of  cyclical-year  imin  [5  February-6  March  1182],  I 
traveled  to  Pojesa  in  the  capital  for  a  convocation  called  to  discuss 

Son.^  One  day  I  made  a  pact  with  more  than  ten  fellow  meditators,  which 
said: 

After  the  close  of  this  convocation  we  will  renounce  fame  and  profit  and 
remain  in  seclusion  in  the  mountain  forests.  There,  we  wiU  form  a  retreat 
society  designed  to  foster  constant  training  in  samadhi  balanced  with 
prajna.  Through  worship  of  the  Buddha,  recitation  of  sutras,  and  even 
through  our  manual  labor,  we  will  each  discharge  the  duties  to  which 


^  The  four  benefactors  {saiin  e9.E')  are  those  to  whom  one  is  beholden  for  one’s  support  and 
progress.  The  lists  vary:  teachers,  parents,  ruler,  supporters;  mother,  father,  tathagata,  the  dharma 
instructor;  parents,  sentient  beings,  ruler,  and  the  three  jewels  of  Buddhism. 

7  This  “convocation  to  discuss  Son”  {tamson  pbphoe  refers  to  the  Son  monastic 

examination;  see  the  Introduction,  “Chinul’s  Life,”  for  discussion.  Pojesa  (known  as  Yonboksa 

after  1313)  was  a  major  center  of  the  Son  school  during  the  Koryo  period.  Han  Ki-du  {Hanguk 
Pulgyo  sasang^  p.  168)  locates  the  monastery  inside  the  T’aeanmun  in  the  southern  section  of 

the  Koryo  capital  of  Kaegyong  “^/Kaesong  ^  4^.  The  Tongguk  ybji  siingnam  says  simply  that  it  was 
in  central  Kaesong.  For  a  description  of  the  monastery,  see  TYS  4,  fob  21a-23a,  pp.  98a-99a. 
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we  are  assigned  and  nourish  the  [self-]nature  in  all  situations.  [We  vow 
to]  pass  our  whole  lives  free  of  entanglements  and  to  follow  the  higher 
pursuits  of  accomplished  gentlemen  and  authentic  adepts.  Would  this  not 
be  wonderful? 

^!J 


[1] 

Many  people  heard  these  words  and  objected,  “Now  is  the  degenerate  age  of 
the  dharma  {malbdp  the  right  path  is  concealed  and  hidden  away.  How 
can  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  practice  of  samadhi  and  prajna?  It  is  better  for 
us  to  diligently  recollect  Amitabha  [Buddha’s  name]  and  cultivate  Pure  Land 
activities.” 

■^S-tLo  J 


I  replied:  Although  the  times  may  change,  the  mind-nature  remains 
unaffected.  To  perceive  flourishing  and  degeneration  in  the  dharma  and 
the  path  is  the  view  of  the  provisional  teachings  of  the  three  vehicles;  wise 
people  do  not  endorse  such  [views].  You  and  I  have  come  upon  this  dharma- 
gate  {pommun  iXf'],  S.  dharmaparyayd)  of  the  supreme  vehicle  and  have 
suffused  our  training  in  accordance  with  what  we  have  perceived  and  learned. 
How  could  this  not  be  the  result  of  past  affinities?  And  yet  we  do  not  rejoice 
in  our  good  fortune,  but,  on  the  contrary,  demean  ourselves  and  are  content 
to  be  adherents  of  the  provisional  teachings.  Hence,  it  could  be  said  that  we 
are  ungrateful  to  our  predecessors  and  in  the  end  eradicate  the  lineage  of 
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the  buddhas.  Recollection  of  the  Buddha’s  [name],  recitation  of  sutras,  and 
engaging  in  the  manifold  practices  {manhaeng  Sfr)  [of  the  bodhisattva]  are 
eternal  dharmas  that  sramanas  should  constantly  maintain;  how  could  they 
be  obstacles?  Nevertheless,  I  fear  that  if  we  do  not  search  for  the  root  but 
just  grasp  at  appearances  and  search  outside,  we  will  become  laughingstocks 
of  the  wise. 


As  the  Xin  Huayan  jing  lun  {Exposition  of  the  Av at amsaka- 

sutrd)  says: 

The  pedagogical  approach  of  this  one  vehicle  is  accomplished  through 
the  fundamental  wisdom  {kunbon  chi  hence,  it  is  called  the 

omniscience  vehicle.  All  the  worlds  in  the  ten  directions — the  number 
of  which  are  as  vast  as  empty  space — are  buddha-realms;  consequently, 
the  minds  and  sense-spheres  of  all  buddhas  and  sentient  beings  mutually 
interpenetrate,  like  shadows  superimposed  one  upon  the  other.  [This 
approach]  does  not  say  there  are  worlds  with  or  without  buddhas;  it  does 
not  say  there  is  a  semblance-dharma  age  or  a  degenerate-dharma  age. 
Rather,  in  this  wise,  at  all  times  there  are  always  buddhas  present  and  it 
is  always  the  right-dharma  age.  This  then  is  the  teaching  of  definitive 
meaning  {nitdrtha).  But  to  say  that  this  region  is  the  foul  land  and 
another  region  is  the  pure  land,  or  that  there  are  places  with  or  without 
buddhas  as  well  as  semblance-dharma  and  degenerate-dharma  [ages]:  all 
this  is  the  teaching  of  provisional  meaning.® 


®  This  passage  from  Li’s  XHYJL  remains  untraced;  it  does  not  appear  in  Chinul’s  Hwadm  non 
choryo,  either. 
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It  also  says: 

For  the  sake  of  sentient  beings  [affected  by]  wrong  views  {mithyddrsri) 
and  the  inversions  {viparydsa),^  the  tathagatas  manifested  [their  physical 
bodies]  and  appeared  [in  this  world]  and  briefly  explained  a  small 
portion  of  the  states  of  merit  and  virtue.  But  in  reality  the  tathagatas 
neither  appeared  nor  disappeared.  Only  those  who  are  in  conformity 
with  the  path  will  comprehend  for  themselves  this  wisdom  and  these 
states.  They  do  not  hold  views  that  the  tathagatas  appear  or  disappear; 
they  are  only  concerned  with  purifying  the  mind  of  its  maculations 
through  the  twofold  approach  of  concentration  {chong  A.,  samadhi)  and 
insight  {kuan  M,  vipasyand)....  With  passions  existing  and  external  signs 
both  remaining,  people  who  seek  the  path  while  retaining  a  view  of  a 
perduring  self  wiU  never  be  in  conformity  with  it.  You  must  rely  upon  the 


^  Mahayana  literature  commonly  offers  a  standardized  list  of  five  types  of  (wrong)  views  i^ancadrsti): 
(1)  the  view  that  there  is  a  perduring  self,  or  soul,  that  exists  in  reality  {satkdyadrstt)\  (2)  extreme 
views  {antagrahadrsti),  viz.,  in  either  permanence  or  annihilation  {dhruvocchedd)\  (3)  fallacious  views 
{mithyddrsti)^  viz.,  the  denial  of  or  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  karman,  rebirth,  and  causality;  (4)  the 
rigid  attachment  to  views  {drstipardmarsa)^  viz.,  mistakenly  and  stubbornly  clinging  to  one’s  own 
views  as  being  superior  to  all  others;  and  (5)  the  rigid  attachment  to  the  soteriological  efficacy  of  rites 
and  rituals  {silavratapardmarsa).  Li  Tongxuan’s  own  commentary,  however,  interprets  wrong  views 
here  as  the  opposite  of  the  eightfold  noble  path,  but  in  an  idiosyncratic  order:  wrong  mindfulness, 
wrong  livelihood,  wrong  intention,  wrong  effort,  wrong  concentration,  wrong  speech,  wrong  conduct, 
and  wrong  wisdom  (wisdom  here  probably  meant  as  a  synonym  of  right  views,  or  samyagdrsti).  The 
inversions  {chondo  ^#],  S.  viparydsa)^  sometimes  translated  as  the  “perverted  views,”  refer  to  the  usual 
list  of  four  “upside-down”  or  “inverted”  views:  viz.,  to  view  as  permanent  what  in  fact  is  impermanent, 
to  view  as  self  what  is  in  fact  nonself;  to  view  as  pleasurable  what  is  in  fact  suffering;  and  to  view  as 
pure  what  is  in  fact  impure.  See  XYHJL  31,  p.  937a24-27. 
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wise,  break  down  your  own  arrogance,  and  develop  fully  a  respectful  state 
of  mind;  then,  scrutinize  carefully  via  the  twofold  approach  of  samadhi 
and  prajna.'° 

With  teachings  like  these  from  the  past  sages,  how  dare  we  permit 
ourselves  even  one  moment  of  haste"  in  which  to  act  rashly?  We  should  vow 
to  follow  these  earnest  words  of  the  [teaching  of]  definitive  meaning  and  not 
rely  on  the  expedient  explanations  of  provisional  doctrines. 

^ il'l' '  '  is. ii  «^|||.— fl ' 

dS/t-o  '  7) 


Although  we  sramanas  are  born  in  the  degenerate  age  of  the  dharma  and 
our  intrinsic  natures  are  dull  and  stupid,  if  even  we  allow  ourselves  to  cower 
in  discouragement  and  seek  the  path  while  grasping  at  appearances,  who  else 
is  going  to  be  able  to  practice  the  sublime  approach  of  samadhi  and  prajna 
that  was  followed  by  past  adepts?  If  the  difficulty  of  the  practice  causes  us  to 
renounce  it  and  not  cultivate,  then,  since  we  do  not  train  now,  even  though 
we  pass  through  a  multitude  of  kalpas,  it  will  become  even  more  difficult. 
But  if  we  cultivate  assiduously  now,  the  practices  that  are  difficult  wiU,  as  as 
result  of  the  dynamism  of  our  training,  gradually  become  easier.  Were  there 
any  of  those  ancients  who  realized  the  path  who  did  not  start  out  as  perfectly 
ordinary  persons?  In  all  the  sutras  and  sastras,  are  there  any  that  prohibit 
sentient  beings  in  the  degenerate  age  from  cultivating  the  path  that  is  free 
from  the  contaminants  {andsravamdrga)} 


X/^i7i31,p.937al8-21,937b2-4. 

K.  choch'a,  C.  zaoci  Houhan  shu  8.2bl,  BNB  4,  p.  2867b.  See  also  Zao  Yuandao’s  Liu 

dailun  447.52.15b. 
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As  the  Yuanjuejing  WftM.  {Complete  Enlightenment  Sutra)  says,  “All  those 
sentient  beings  in  the  degenerate  age,  their  minds  do  not  give  rise  to  falsity. 
The  Buddha  has  said,  ‘Such  persons  are  bodhisattvas  who  have  appeared 
in  the  world. In  the  Exposition  of  the  Avatarnsakasutra,  it  is  said,  “If  it 
is  claimed,  ‘This  dharma  is  not  suited  to  ordinary  persons  but  is  a  practice 
reserved  for  bodhisattvas,’ it  should  be  known  that  such  a  person  extinguishes 
the  knowledge  and  vision  {jnanadarsand)  of  the  buddhas  and  obliterates  the 
right  dharma.”'^ 

J 


All  of  those  who  are  wise  should  not  hold  the  same  opinion  or  be  lax  in 
their  practice.  Even  though  [our  practice]  may  have  had  no  results  so  far,  we 
should  not  forget  our  seeds  of  wholesomeness  that  wiU  come  to  fruition  in 
future  lifetimes,  maturing  into  superior  conditions.  As  the  Weixinjue 
ik.  {Secrets  on  Mind-Only)  says,  “Hearing  [the  dharma]  even  without  faith 
stiU  fructifies  into  the  seed  of  buddhahood.  Training  even  without  success  is 
stiU  superior  to  the  merit  of  humans  and  divinities. When  we  consider  it 


«  Y7/,p.917b23-24. 

13  2fflT7L  12,  p.  800b28-cl. 

I''  Weixin  juey  T  2018:48. 966c21;  by  Yongming  Yanshou  (904-975),  a  successor  in  the 

Fayan  lineage  of  Chan.  For  his  biography,  see  CDL  26,  pp.  421c8-422a20,  and  Zhang  Zhongyuan, 
Original  Teachings  of  Ch’an  Buddhism^  pp.  234-237, 250-253;  and  cf.  Shibata  Torn,  “Sodai  Jodol^o  no 
ichi  dammen:  Eimei  Enju  ni  tsuite,”  JSif  13  (2)  (1965):  676-680. 
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from  this  [standpoint],  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  differences  between 
periods  of  degenerate  dharma  and  right  dharma;  there  is  no  need  to  worry 
about  whether  our  minds  are  benighted  or  radiant.  We  need  only  give  rise 
to  a  mind  of  faith,  practice  according  to  our  ability,  and  thereby  fructify  the 
right  causes  and  leave  far  behind  all  faintheartedness.  We  should  know  that 
worldly  pleasures  do  not  last  for  long  and  the  right  dharma  is  difficult  to 
hear.  How  can  we  slack  off  and  waste  this  human  birth? 

it 

'  vMMSLn 


If  we  reflect  in  this  wise,  since  time  immemorial  we  have  undergone  to 
no  avail  all  kinds  of  intense  physical  and  mental  suffering,  with  absolutely 
no  benefit.  In  the  present,  we  are  still  obliged  to  suffer  unfathomable 
aggravation.  The  suffering  we  will  undergo  in  the  future  also  knows  no 
bounds:  as  difficult  as  it  is  to  abandon  or  escape  it,  we  stiU  are  not  sensitive 
to  it.  How  much  more  so  is  this  the  case  when  the  life-force  of  this  physical 
body  is  unstable,  impermanent,  and  difficult  to  protect  for  even  a  ksana 
[an  instant];  even  the  spark  of  a  flint,  the  wind  extinguishing  a  lamp, 
the  receding  of  a  wave,  or  the  last  glow  of  the  setting  sun  are  inadequate 
analogies.  The  months  and  years  rush  by  swiftly;  implacable,  they  debilitate 
our  elderly  form.  With  the  mind-ground  {cittabhumi)  as  yet  uncultivated,  we 
gradually  approach  the  portal  of  death.  We  think  of  our  old  acquaintances; 
yet  however  wise  or  foolish  they  might  have  been,  you  count  up  this  morning 
and  nine  have  died  and  just  one  is  stiU  living;  and  even  those  who  are  stiU 
alive  are  becoming  progressively  more  decrepit,  just  as  was  the  case  with 
those  others.  But  regardless  of  however  much  this  has  happened  before,  we 
are  stiU  unrestrained:  greedy,  angry,  jealous,  envious,  conceited,  and  heedless, 
we  pursue  fame  and  profit,  wasting  all  our  days;  in  pointless  conversations, 
we  discuss  worldly  matters. 
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Those  who  are  bereft  of  the  merit  derived  from  maintaining  the  precepts 
accept  in  vain  the  gifts  of  the  faithful;  they  receive  others’  offerings  without 
shame  {ch’am  M/'f#f,  S.  hri)  or  blame  {koe  ‘It.,  S.  apatrdpya)  .Thtst  sorts  of  vices 
are  incalculable  and  boundless;  would  it  not  be  lamentable  if  these  were  kept 
concealed?  If  we  have  wisdom,  we  should  be  careful  and  prudent,  and  urge 
on  our  bodies  and  minds.  Knowing  our  own  mistakes,  we  should  endeavor 
to  reform  and  discipline  ourselves.  From  morning  to  evening,  we  should 
diligently  cultivate  and  quickly  leave  behind  aU  types  of  suffering.  We  need 
merely  rely  on  the  sincere  words  of  the  buddhas  and  patriarchs  as  if  they 
were  a  bright  mirror  reflecting  our  own  minds,  which  since  time  immemorial 
has  been  numinous,  brilliant,  pellucid,  and  pure.  Though  the  afflictions  are 
by  nature  void,  we  should  be  even  more  diligent  in  critically  investigating 
the  perverse  and  the  upright,  while  not  grasping  at  our  own  views;  then  the 
mind  will  be  free  from  both  distracted  thoughts  and  torpor.  Do  not  give 
rise  to  annihUationism  {ucchedadrsti)  or  grasp  at  either  voidness  or  existence, 
but  keep  the  enlightened  wisdom  constantly  clear.  Devoting  ourselves  to 
cultivating  the  bmhmacarya,  let  us  make  the  great  vow  [to  become  buddhas] 
and  ferry  across  all  classes  of  sentient  beings,  rather  than  only  seeking 
liberation  for  ourselves  alone. 
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If  we  are  tethered  to  various  types  of  worldly  affairs,  afflicted  by  the 
pains  of  illness,  or  frightened  by  perverse  maras  and  evil  spirits — if  in  these 
ways  our  bodies  and  minds  are  not  at  peace,  then  before  the  buddhas  of 
the  ten  directions  we  should  earnestly  repent.  In  order  to  remove  these 
serious  obstructions,  we  should  engage  in  such  practices  as  worshipping 
[the  Buddha]  and  recollecting  [his  name].  When  we  know  that  [these 
obstructions]  have  been  eliminated,  then  at  all  times — ^whether  in  activity 
or  in  stillness,  whether  talking  or  keeping  silent — ^we  will  never  be  unaware 
that  both  our  own  and  others’  bodies  and  minds  originate  illusorily  from 
conditions  and  are  void,  without  any  essential  nature,  like  a  floating 
bubble  or  the  shadow  cast  by  a  cloud.  AU  the  sounds  of  slander  and  praise, 
acknowledgment  and  disapproval,  which  emanate  deceptively  from  the 
throat,  are  like  echoes  in  an  isolated  valley  or  the  sounds  of  the  breeze. 

AM  AM '  t ' 


If,  in  this  manner,  we  investigate  the  root  cause  of  such  deceptive 
phenomena  in  ourselves  and  others,  we  will  remain  unaffected  by  them.  The 
entire  body  will  be  stabilized,  and  we  will  guard  well  the  fortress  of  the  mind. 
As  we  increase  the  quality  of  our  insight,  a  calm  refuge  develops  where  our 
tranquility  continues  uninterrupted.  At  such  a  time,  liking  and  disliking 
naturally  weaken,  compassion  and  wisdom  naturally  increase  in  clarity,  wrong 
actions  naturally  cease,  and  meritorious  conduct  naturally  improves.  When 
the  afflictions  are  exhausted,  birth  and  death  are  immediately  eradicated; 
as  production  and  cessation  have  ceased,  a  calm  radiance  appears  before  us. 
Our  responsiveness  is  unlimited,  and  we  are  able  to  ferry  across  the  sentient 
beings  with  whom  we  have  affinities.  For  those  who  have  understood  this 
matter,  this  is  the  progressive  sequence  that  is  free  from  sequences  and  the 
endeavor  that  is  free  from  endeavors. 
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Question:  As  you  have  now  explained,  we  first  must  have  faith  and 
understanding  that  our  own  personal  natures  are  our  pure,  sublime  minds; 
then,  we  will  be  able  to  rely  on  this  nature  in  order  to  cultivate  Son.  Since 
time  immemorial,  this  has  been  the  essential  technique  through  which 
people  have  cultivated  the  buddha-mind  themselves  and  completed  the 
path  to  buddhahood.  How  is  it,  then,  that  we  generally  don’t  see  any  Son 
adepts  who  are  able  to  display  superpowers  (K.  sinf’ong  S.  abhijnd)  and 
wisdom?'^  If  they  have  no  superpowers  that  they  can  make  manifest,  then 
how  can  they  be  considered  those  who  are  practicing  in  accord  with  reality? 


The  superpowers  or  superpowers  {abhijnd)  refer  to  a  list  of  six  supranormal  powers  that  are  by¬ 
products  of  meditation:  (1)  various  psychical  and  magical  powers  {rddhividdhi),  such  as  the  ability 
to  pass  through  walls  and  walk  on  water;  (2)  clairvoyance  {divyacaksus,  lit.,  “divine  eye”),  the  ability 
to  see  from  afar  and  to  perceive  how  beings  fare  in  accordance  with  their  deeds;  (3)  clairaudience 
{divyasrotra^  lit.,  “divine  ear”),  the  ability  to  hear  from  afar;  (4)  the  ability  to  remember  one’s  own 
former  lives  {purvanivdsdnusmrtt)\  (5)  the  knowledge  of  others’  states  of  mind  {cetoparydydbhijndnd)\ 
(6)  knowledge  of  the  extinction  of  the  contaminants  {dsravaksaya).  The  first  five  of  these  powers  are 
considered  to  be  mundane  {laukika)  achievements,  which  are  gained  through  still  more  profound 
refinement  of  the  fourth  stage  of  meditative  absorption  {dhydna).  The  sixth  power  is  said  to  be 
supramundane  {lokottard)  and  is  attainable  through  the  cultivation  of  insight  {vipasyand)  into  the 
Buddhist  truths.  The  first,  second,  and  sixth  are  also  called  the  three  kinds  of  knowledge  {trividya)^ 
which,  as  Chinul  adumbrates  below,  is  what  he  means  here  by  “wisdom.”  This  issue  about  the  absence 
of  superpowers  in  contemporary  practitioners  is  addressed  at  length  in  Chinul’s  Secrets  on  Cultivating 
the  Mindy  starting  with  exchange  no.  2. 
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I  laughed  and  replied:  Superpowers  and  wisdom  are  obtained  by 
energetically  applying  oneself  to  preparatory  practices  {kahaeng  S. 

prayogd)  in  accordance  with  the  power  of  dharma  that  is  generated  by  right 
faith  in  the  buddha-mind.  It  is  like  polishing  a  mirror:  the  more  you  wipe 
away  the  dust,  the  brighter  it  becomes  until,  its  brightness  restored,  it  reflects 
images  in  their  thousands  of  details.  (This  analogy  only  applies  to  cultivation 
according  to  the  complete  [teaching],  which  differentiates  between  various 
phenomena.)  But  if  one’s  faith  and  understanding  are  not  yet  corrected 
and  one’s  preparatory  practices  flag,  or  if  one  sits  dozing  soporifically  and 
assumes  that  maintaining  silence  is  Son,  then  how  will  superpowers  possibly 
appear  on  their  own?  An  ancient  worthy  once  said,  “If  you  all  simply 
practice  properly  in  regard  to  your  own  ocean  of  the  nature,  you  need  not  be 
concerned  about  the  three  knowledges  {trimdya)  and  six  superpowers.  And 
why  is  this?  It  is  because  they  are  only  ancillary  by-products  of  sanctity.  The 
main  concern  now  is  to  understand  the  mind  and  dig  to  the  root;  for  if  you 
can  get  to  the  root,  you  need  not  worry  about  the  branches.”'® 

Wifiifl- '  fa#* 

J 


The  Mountain  Man  Shi  iihA  asked  Son  Master  Guifeng  Zongmi 
“Is  it  typical  that  the  technique  for  cultivating  the  mind- 


16 


Yuanzhou  Yangshan  Huiji  chanshi yulu,  T1990:47.586a4-7. 
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ground  is  understood  in  an  awakening  to  the  mind,  or  does  it  involve 
the  development  of  specific  practices?  If  it  involves  the  development  of 
specific  practices,  how  can  we  refer  to  the  subitism  in  the  Son  school? 
If  they  are  understood  in  an  awakening  to  the  mind,  then  why  can’t  one 
display  the  effulgence  of  superpowers?” 

[Zongmi]  replied:  “We  may  know  that  a  frozen  pond  is  entirely  water, 
but  the  sun’s  heat  is  necessary  to  melt  it.  We  may  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
an  ordinary  person  is  entirely  authentic  [viz.,  a  buddha],  but  the  power 
of  dharma  is  necessary  in  order  to  practice.  When  that  pond’s  ice  has 
melted  and  its  water  flows  freely,  we  can  then  make  use  of  its  efficacy  for 
irrigation  and  cleaning.  When  falsity  is  extinguished,  the  mind  will  be 
numinous  and  dynamic;  then  the  effulgence  of  superpowers  will  appear  in 
response.  Except  for  cultivating  the  mind,  there  are  no  specific  practices 
to  develop.”'^ 

From  this  [passage],  we  should  know  that  there  is  no  need  to  worry  about 
either  the  [thirty-two]  major  or  [eighty]  minor  marks  [of  sanctity]  or  the 
superpowers.  We  must  first  trace  back  the  radiance  of  our  own  minds  to 
ensure  that  our  faith  and  understanding  are  genuine;  then,  we  wiU  not  fall 
into  either  eternalism  {sasvatadrsti)  or  annihilationism  {ucchedadrsti),  and, 
by  relying  on  the  two  approaches  of  samadhi  and  prajna,  we  will  be  able 
to  remedy  the  maculations  of  mind.  This  is  the  proper  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  our  faith  and  understanding  are  not  yet  genuine,  the  contemplation 


The  fourth  in  a  series  of  ten  exchanges  between  Guifeng  Zongmi  and  the  otherwise 

unidentified  Mountain  Man  Shi  A;  quoted  in  CDL  13,  p.  307bl3-19.  This  same  exchange  is 
cited  with  slight  differences  in  Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mind,  exchange  no.  2. 
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practice  that  we  cultivate  will  be  subject  to  impermanence  and  will  in  the 
end  result  only  in  backsliding.  This  is  called  the  contemplation  practice  of  the 
foolish;  how  could  it  be  the  practice  of  the  wise? 


Our  counterparts  within  the  Kyo  schools  of  doctrine  also  assess  the 
depth  and  the  shallowness  of  contemplation  practice,  together  with  its  strong 
and  weak  points;  their  theories  are  extremely  detailed.  But  their  students 
only  study  the  words  and  haughtily  assume  that  this  is  the  realm  of  sanctity. 
However,  as  they  are  unable  to  search  internally  for  their  own  minds  or  to 
refine  and  polish  themselves  for  days  on  end,  we  know  what  their  capacities 
actually  are. 

'  ^  di  ll  ■'ti '  J- g  A' fk4o 


Moreover,  as  the  Dharma  Master  Wonhyo  ioW,  said: 

It  is  just  as  in  the  contemplation  practice  of  worldly,  ignorant  people, 
which  assumes  that  the  mind  exist  internally  but  stiU  seeks  out  all  types 
of  principles  externally.  The  subtler  their  search  for  principle,  the  more 
they  grasp  at  external  signs.  Consequently,  they  turn  from  the  principle,  an 
estrangement  that  becomes  as  great  as  that  of  heaven  from  earth.  This  is 
why  they  finally  backslide,  become  submerged  [in  sarnsara],  and  undergo 
birth  and  death  interminably.  But  the  contemplation  practice  of  the  wise 
is  exactly  the  opposite.  Externally  they  forget  all  principles  and  internally 
they  seek  their  own  minds.  When  their  search  for  the  mind  reaches  its 
climax,  they  completely  forget  all  about  principles;  and  as  they  completely 
forget  everything  to  which  they  were  clinging,  aU  thoughts  of  clinging  are 
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completely  extinguished.  This  is  why  they  are  able  to  reach  the  ultimate 
principle  that  is  free  from  principles  and  never  relapse  again,  until  they 
end  up  abiding  in  the  nonabiding  nirvana  {apratisthitanirvdna) 

Furthermore,  in  Lesser  [Vehicle]  sages’s  assumptions  about  the 
mind,  because  initially  the  nature  is  produced,  through  progressively 
subtle  mental  states  (viz.,  lesser  sages  gain  access  [to  higher  states  of 
meditative  absorption]  through  the  three  expedients  of  gradual  subtlety, 
gradual  refinement,  and  refined  refinement),  [those  sages]  attain  mental 
extinction;  [however,  since  this  state]  is  devoid  of  wisdom  or  its  radiance, 
it  is  no  different  from  empty  space.  In  Great  Beings’  [S.  Mahasattva] 
understanding  of  the  mind,  because  originally  the  nature  is  unproduced, 
[those  bodhisattvas]  do  not  aspire  to  extinction  by  leaving  behind  subtle 
thoughts;  rather,  through  the  presence  of  authentic,  radiant  wisdom,  they 
realize  the  dharmadhatu}'^ 

Given  this  sort  of  assessment,  we  cannot  conceal  by  even  a  hair’s  breadth  the 
strong  and  weak  points  in  the  contemplation  practice  of  the  fools  and  the 
wise  and  the  Hinayanists  and  Mahayanists. 


18  The  apratisthitanirvdna  (K.  muju  yolban  is  the  Mahayana  description  of  the  nirvana  of 

the  buddhas,  which  is  said  to  be  “nonabiding,”  “unlocated”  or  “not  permanently  fixed,”  i.e.,  in  either 
the  sarnsara  of  ordinary  beings  {prthagjana)  or  the  overly  quietistic  nirvana  of  the  arhat.  Since  the 
buddhas’  nirvana  is  “nonabiding,”  the  buddhas  are  free  to  return  to  this  world  in  order  to  save  all 
sentient  beings  from  suffering,  without  becoming  in  any  way  entangled  by  the  prospect  of  continuing 
rebirths. 

1^  The  passage  Chinul  quotes  here  is  not  known  in  any  of  Wonhyo’s  extant  works;  Chinul  also 
quotes  parts  of  this  same  passage  in  his  Resolving  Doubts  about  Observing  the  Keyvjordy  exchange 
no.  5.  Wdnhyo  (617-686)  was  the  most  influential  scholiast  of  the  Unified  SiUa  dynasty;  his 
commentaries  and  expository  treatises  strongly  influenced  the  subsequent  development  of  Buddhist 
thought  in  both  Korea  and  East  Asia  generally.  For  background  on  Wbnhyo’s  life  and  thought,  as 
well  as  his  commentarial  style,  see  Robert  E.  Buswell,Jr.,  trans.,  Cultivating  Original  Enlightenment: 
Wbnhyo's  Exposition  of  the  Vajrasamadhi-Sutra  {Kumgang  SammaegydngNon)^^‘3L^^\m. 
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•^o  '  if -#' i^-^o  J 


Thus  we  know  that,  whether  adepts  of  Son  or  Kyo,  all  those  in  past  or 
present  who  have  been  proficient  in  contemplation  practice  have  penetrated 
to  their  own  minds,  where  false  thoughts  and  mental  disturbances  have 
originally  been  unproduced.  In  the  functioning  of  their  various  types 
of  wisdom,  there  has  never  been  any  interruption,  and  they  realize  the 
dharmadhatu.  They  have  taken  a  road  that  is  forever  different  from  that 
of  the  fools  and  the  Hinayanists.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  that,  without 
contemplating  our  own  minds,  distinguishing  the  authentic  from  the  false, 
or  accumulating  pure  karman,  we  would  initially  seek  superpowers  and  the 
power  of  the  path?  We  are  like  someone  who,  not  knowing  how  to  pilot  a 
boat,  gets  angry  at  the  river  bends. 

A'  ll  'it'  ll  AT  ’  t 


[3] 

Question:  If  we  accept  that  our  own  true  nature  is  originally  complete  in  and 
of  itself,  then  we  should  only  need  to  let  the  mind  act  freely  on  its  own  and 
conform  with  the  precedents  of  the  ancients.  So  why  must  we  engage  in  a 
contemplation  that  would  just  bind  ourselves  without  ropes? 

r=L  '  T il «  ll ^ '  ITMUK '  A*  |i 

T? 
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Chinul:  In  this  period  of  the  degenerate  dharma,  people  have  much  dry 
wisdom  {iuklavidariand[jndnajf^  and  are  as  yet  unable  to  avoid  the  suffering 
cycle  [of  rebirth].  Whenever  they  use  their  minds,  they  end  up  serving  the 
vacuous  and  sustaining  the  deceptive.  Whenever  they  utter  words,  they 
exceed  propriety  and  good  taste.  Their  knowledge  and  vision  {jndnadarsand) 
are  partial  and  feeble  and  their  conduct  and  understanding  {vidydcarana) 
are  imbalanced.  Nowadays,  many  ordinary  students  in  the  Son  school 
suffer  from  these  defects.  They  all  say,  “Since  our  minds  are  originally  pure 
and  are  dissociated  from  both  existence  and  nonexistence,  why  should  we 
exhaust  our  bodies  in  vain  and  make  a  deceptive  show  of  practicing  hard?” 
Imitating  the  practice  of  those  who  are  free  from  constraints  and  who 
possess  self-mastery,  they  abandon  authentic  cultivation.  Not  only  are  their 
bodies  and  mouths  corrupted,  but  their  mental  activities  are  perverted  as 
well;  and  yet  they  are  completely  unaware  of  any  of  this.  Some  grasp  at  the 
explanations  in  the  sacred  teachings  regarding  [lists  of  the]  characteristics 
of  dharmas  {dharmalaksana)  and  expedients  {updya)  and  inevitably  cower  in 
discouragement.  By  exhausting  themselves  in  cultivating  gradual  practices, 
they  turn  against  the  Nature  school  (Songjong  and  don’t  believe  that 


20  “Dry  wisdom”  (K.  kanhye  S.  suklavidarsandfjndna])  refers  to  a  type  of  wisdom  that  “has 

not  yet  steeped  in  the  water  of  concentration  (samadhi)  ...  or  that  involves  contemplation  of  the 
phenomenal  realm  that  has  not  yet  steeped  in  the  water  of  principle”;  see  Daseng  yi  zhang 

14,  T  1851:44. 755cl2-13.  The  “dry  wisdom”  stage  refers  to  an  alternative  list  of  ten  shared  stages 
of  spiritual  progress  common  to  all  three  vehicles  of  sravaka,  pratyekabuddha,  and  bodhisattva; 
see  Mohe  bore  boluomi  jing  {Mahdprajndpdramitdsutra)^  T  223:8.261b;  and  the  Dazhidu  lun 
Mahdprajndpdrmitdsastra)  49,  T  1509:25.41  la. 

21  The  Nature  school  (Songjong  '14.^)  is  an  abbreviation  for  the  Dharma-Nature  school 

(Popsongjong  which  contrasts  with  the  Characteristics  school  (Sangjong  i.e.,  the 

Dharma  Characteristics  school  (Popsangjong  The  division  between  these  two  contrasting 

strands  in  East  Asian  Buddhism  was  used  polemically  by  the  Hwaom  patriarchs  Fazang 
(643-712)  and  Chengguan  (738-839)  to  suggest  Hwaom’s  superiority  to  the  new  Yogacara 
tradition  associated  with  Xuanzang  'k ^  (fl.  ca.  660-664),  which  they  pejoratively  called  the  Dharma 
Characteristics  school.  More  generically,  the  Nature  school  refers  to  strands  of  East  Asian  Buddhism 
that  were  traditionally  presumed  to  focus  on  realization  of  principle  (z  TE),  viz..  Son,  Hwaom,  and 
Samnon  (Madhyamaka);  the  Characteristics  school  referred  to  strands  that  focused  instead  on 
exegeses  of  phenomena  {sa  ^),  such  as  Abhidharma,  Yogacara,  etc. 
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the  tathagata  disclosed  esoteric  acroamata  for  the  sake  of  sentient  beings  in 
the  degenerate  age.  (This  type  of  esoteric  teaching  is  especially  characteristic 
of  the  Complete  Enlightenment  Sutra.Y^  Obstinately  clinging  only  to  what 
they  have  heard  before,  they  “carry  off  the  hemp  and  discard  the  gold.”^^ 

75'vi^fiid;  ilrtiS/S  '  ' it 


I,  Chinul,  have  often  encountered  such  persons.  Although  this  has  been 
explained  to  them,  they  are  forever  unable  to  accept  it  in  faith  and  merely 
continue  with  their  suspicious  slander.  How  can  they  compare  with  people 
who,  having  first  had  faith  and  understanding  that  the  mind-nature  is 
originally  pure  and  the  afflictions  originally  void,  are  not  obstructed  because 
they  have  permeated  their  cultivation  in  accordance  with  that  [faith  and] 


Chinul  refers  here  to  a  frequently  recurring  refrain  of  the  Yuanjue  jing  {^Complete  Enlightenment 
see  YJJ,  p.  913bl9  ff,  and  especially  915bl0-916al4,  916al5-c25. 

23  Chinul  refers  here  to  a  simile  appearing  in  the  Pdydsisuttanta  (seventy-first  sutra  in  the  Chinese 
translation  of  the  Madhyamdgama\  twenty-third  scripture  in  the  Pali  Dighanikdya).  As  two  men 
were  traveling  between  villages,  they  came  across  some  discarded  hemp,  which  they  divided  between 
themselves  and  carried  off  As  they  continued  to  move  from  village  to  village,  they  kept  coming 
across  progressively  more  valuable  discards.  The  first  man  exchanged  what  he  had  previously  been 
carrying  for  the  increasingly  valuable  goods,  but  the  second  man  decided  each  time  just  to  keep  the 
bundle  of  hemp  he  had  originally  packed.  When  they  finally  returned  to  their  home  village,  the  first 
man  had  by  this  time  exchanged  his  original  hemp  bundle  for  a  load  of  gold,  which  brought  him 
and  his  family  much  wealth,  but  the  second  man  was  stiU  carrying  his  load  of  hemp,  and  he  and  his 
family  remained  just  as  poor  as  they  had  always  been.  The  arhat  Kumarakasyapa  used  this  simile  to 
remove  progressively  the  wrong  views  of  Prince  Payasi,  who  rejected  the  reality  of  rebirth  and  the 
efficacy  of  karman.  See  ZhongAhan  jing  16,  T  26:1.529bl8-cl8;  Maurice  Walshe,  trans.,  The  Long 
Discourses  of  the  Buddha:  A  Translation  of  the  Digha  Nikdyay  pp.  364-366. 
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understanding?  Outwardly,  they  keep  the  rules  of  conduct  {vinaya)  and 
deportment  {irydpatha)  but  do  not  think  to  grasp  at  them;  inwardly,  they 
cultivate  tranquil  thought  [viz.,  dhyana]  but  without  forcefully  suppressing 
[their  thought  processes].  This  can  be  described  as  the  eradication  of 
unwholesomeness  that  eradicates  while  eradicating  nothing  and  the 
cultivation  of  wholesomeness  that  cultivates  while  cultivating  nothing;  these 
indeed  are  authentic  cultivation  and  eradication.  If  we  can  in  this  manner 
develop  samadhi  and  prajna  as  a  pair  and  cultivate  concurrently  the  manifold 
practices  [of  the  bodhisattva],  then  how  can  this  approach  be  compared  to 
the  ignorant  Son  of  those  who  do  nothing  more  than  maintain  silence  or  to 
the  mad  wisdom  of  those  who  merely  foUow  the  texts?^"* 

Tit* ' 


Now,  this  one  gate  of  cultivating  Son  is  more  accommodating  and  is  able 
to  produce  those  uncontaminated  qualities  that  are  inherent  in  the  nature. 
For  a  proficient  cultivator  [who  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  that  follows 
an  initial  awakening],  at  all  times — whether  walking,  sitting,  standing,  or 
reclining,  whether  speaking  or  keeping  silent — every  thought  is  empty  and 
inscrutable,  every  mental  state  is  constantly  bright  and  sublime,  and  the 
myriads  of  qualities  and  the  effulgence  of  superpowers  aU  appear  within  [those 
thoughts  and  mental  states].  How  could  we  aspire  to  the  path  that  relies  on 
the  self-nature  to  bring  us  peace  without  specializing  in  samadhi  and  prajna? 


2"^  This  comparison  to  “ignorant  Son”  and  “mad  wisdom”  is  an  allusion  to  a  parallel  passage  in 
Zongmi’s  CYJDXl,p.  399cl6-17. 
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The  Yi  zhenji  says: 

The  two  words  “samadhi”  and  “prajfia”  are  an  abbreviation  for  the  three 
trainings,  which  in  their  complete  form  are  called  s'lla,  samadhi,  and 
prajfia.  Slla  means  to  prevent  wrong  and  stop  evil;  it  helps  one  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  three  evil  bourns  {durgati^NVL.,  the  realms  of  hell-denizens, 
ghosts,  animals].  Samadhi  means  to  control  distraction  by  according  with 
principle;  it  enables  one  to  overcome  the  six  desires. Prajfia  means  to 
scrutinize  dharmas  and  contemplate  their  voidness;  it  marvelously  leads 
out  of  birth  and  death.  Sages  who  are  free  of  the  contaminants  must  have 
trained  in  all  of  these  [three]  during  their  cultivation  on  the  causal  [stage]; 
consequently,  they  are  called  the  three  trainings.  In  these  three  trainings 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  [relative]  training  that  adapts  to  signs 
and  the  [absolute]  training  that  accords  with  the  nature.  [The  training 
that]  adapts  to  signs  should  be  understood  as  explained  above.  As  for 
[the  training  that]  accords  with  the  nature:  the  fact  that  the  principle  is 
fundamentally  devoid  of  self  is  nla\  that  the  principle  is  fundamentally 
free  of  distraction  is  samadhi;  that  the  principle  is  fundamentally  free  of 
delusion  is  prajfia.  Just  awakening  to  this  principle  is  the  authentic  three 
trainings. 


25  The  six  desires  are  typically  the  desire  for  the  six  types  of  sensory  objects,  viz.,  form,  sound,  scent, 
flavor,  touch,  and  mental  objects;  see  FMJ2,  p.  231c4-5. 

26  This  Yi  zhen  ji  {True  Records  ofYif)  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  traditional  Buddhist 

bibliographical  catalogs,  and  I  have  been  unable  satisfactorily  to  identify  either  the  work  or  its 
author.  I  am  not  even  sure  how  to  parse  the  title.  There  are  no  monks  known  to  the  tradition  who  are 
named  Yizhen  (Sheltering  Truth?),  so  my  best  guess  is  that  Yi  is  a  monastic  name  (the  second 
Sinograph  in  a  name  was  sometimes  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  the  full  ordination  name)  and  zhen 
ji  means  “true  records,”  thus  the  True  Records  ofYi.  A  possible  candidate  for  authorship  might  be 
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An  ancient  worthy  said,  “My  approach  to  dharma  has  been  handed 
down  by  the  previous  buddhas.  It  does  not  discuss  samadhi  or  energetic 
effort;  it  only  penetrates  to  the  knowledge  and  vision  of  buddhahood.”^^  This 
description  refutes  only  the  [relative]  counteractive  measures  that  adapt  to 
signs;  it  does  not  controvert  the  three  trainings  that  accord  with  the  nature. 
Thus,  Caoqi  [the  Sixth  Patriarch  Huineng]  said,  “The  mind-ground  that 
is  free  of  wrongdoing  is  the  si/a  of  the  self-nature.  The  mind-ground  that  is 
free  from  distraction  is  the  samadhi  of  the  self-nature.  The  mind-ground  that 
is  free  from  ignorance  is  the  prajna  of  the  self-nature.”^®  This  is  exactly  what 
is  meant  here. 

Furthermore,  “Son”  involves  both  the  superficial  and  the  profound. 
There  is  Non-Buddhist  Son,  Ordinary-Person  Son,  Two-Vehicle  Son, 
Mahayana  Son,  and  Supreme-Vehicle  Son.  These  types  are  fully  referenced 


the  Eastern  Jin  monk  Tanyi  331?-412?;  SSYN  1.4a).  Tanyi’s  biography  appears  in  the  Liang 
Biographies  of  Eminent  Monks  {Gaoseng  zhuan  5,  T 2059:50. 355c-356a;  see  also  Xu  Gaoseng  zhuan  9, 
T2060:50.493bl-2,  and  Song  Gaoseng  zhuan  14,  7^206 1:50. 795bl3),  where  it  is  stated  that  he  was 
a  monk  from  the  proto-Tibetan  Jiang  ^  tribe  (or,  alternatively,  from  Jizou  who  was  ordained 

when  he  was  sixteen  under  the  renowned  northern  Chinese  monk  Shi  Dao’an  (312-385). 

Little  else  is  known  about  Tanyi,  and  no  mention  of  his  writings  (or  specifically  this  collection) 
appears  in  his  biography.  This  quotation  is  consonant  with  the  type  of  practice  suggested  in  some  of 
the  early  meditation  manuals  translated  by  An  Shigao  which  were  important  in  his  teacher 

Dao’an’s  early  development  (see  Chen,  Buddhism  in  China,  p.  95  ff.),  so  Tanyi  seems  a  reasonable 
candidate.  No  other  obvious  candidates  appear  in  the  Gaoseng  zhuans.  SSYN  mentions  two  other 
monks  who  have  yi  as  the  final  Sinograph  in  their  names:  another  Tanyi  (348-417;  SSYN  1.7a) 
and  Sengyi  (381-450;  SSYNl.lOa.). 

27  This  quotation  is  from  Shitou  Xiqian  (700-790),  a  disciple  of  Qingyuan  Xingsi 

(?-740);  see  CDL  14,  p.  309bl3-15. 

28  LET],  p.  358cl2.  This  same  passage  is  cited  in  Chinul’s  Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mind,  exchange 
no.  8. 
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in  the  Chanyuan  zhuquan  ji  [duxu]  {[Preface  to  the] 

Complete  References  to  the  Fountainhead  of  Chan  Collection)  f  What  we  have 
been  discussing  here  about  the  mind-nature  being  originally  pure  and 
the  afflictions  being  originally  void  corresponds  to  Supreme-Vehicle  Son. 
Nevertheless,  neophytes  who  are  involved  in  earnestly  applying  themselves 
to  their  practice  cannot  do  without  the  help  of  the  counteractive  measures 
of  the  provisional  vehicle.  Consequently,  in  the  text  of  this  Encouragement 
to  Practice,  you  must  be  aware  that  the  provisional  and  the  real  are  displayed 
together. 

#.# '  14  4- if- '  if 'If 


Although  the  name  and  attributes  of  samadhi  and  prajna  may  differ,  it  is 
important  not  to  let  your  faith  in  them  backslide.  Prevail  over  yourselves  and 
achieve  your  aim.  The  [Dajzhidu  lun  {Perfection  of  Wisdom  Sdstra) 

says,  “Even  in  pursuing  worldly  matters,  if  one  does  not  devote  oneself  to 


29  These  five  types  of  Son  derive  from  Zongmi.  Non-Buddhist  Son  (Woedo  Son  refers 

to  various  non-Buddhist  types  of  meditation  practice  that  do  not  lead  to  enlightenment;  this  sort 
of  Son  is  not  able  to  overcome  dualistic  modes  of  thought,  which  enjoy  pleasure  and  reject  pain. 
Ordinary-Person  Son  (Pombu  Son  refers  to  practice  that,  though  stiU  involved  in  dualism, 

has  a  proper  understanding  of  the  operation  of  cause  and  effect.  Two-Vehicle  Son  (Isung  Son  — 
also  called  Hlnayana  Son  (Sosung  Son  refers  to  practice  in  which  there  is  realization  of  the 

emptiness  of  self.  Mahayana  Son  (Taesung  Son  is  cultivation  based  on  an  awakening  to  the 

emptiness  of  both  self  and  dharmas.  Supreme -Vehicle  (Srestayana)  Son  (Chbesangsung  Son 
#),  the  highest  form  of  Son,  is  used  by  Zongmi  to  refer  to  the  way  of  Patriarchal  Son;  in  this  type, 
adepts  suddenly  awaken  to  the  inherent  purity  of  their  own  minds  and  realize  that  they  are  originally 
buddhas.  See  CYJDXy  p.  399bl2-22,  with  slight  differences.  Supreme-Vehicle  Son  is  also  discussed  in 
Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mindy  exchange  no.  7. 
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them  fully,  those  enterprises  will  not  succeed;  how  much  more  so  is  this 
the  case  for  one  who  is  training  in  supreme  bodhi  but  does  not  make  use  of 
samadhi. A  gatha  says: 

The  adamantine  armor  of  samadhi, 

Can  stop  the  arrows  of  the  afflictions. 

Samadhi  is  the  storehouse  that  guards  wisdom; 

It  is  the  field  of  merit  {punyaksetrd)  for  all  good  qualities. 

If  the  dust  of  the  world  hides  the  sun  in  the  sky, 

A  great  rain  can  wash  it  away. 

If  the  breeze  of  thought  and  imagination  ivitarkavicard)  buffets  the  mind, 
Samadhi  can  extinguish  it.^' 

A.'  J  If 

'If  '  Aif  fbvIr-A' 

J 


The  Dafangdeng  daji  jing  {Great  Compendium  Sutra)  says,  “One 

who  is  absorbed  in  dhyana  is  my  true  son.”^^  A  gatha  says: 

In  the  tranquil,  unconditioned  realm  of  the  buddhas. 

There,  pure  bodhi  can  be  gained. 

If  one  reviles  those  who  abide  in  dhyana. 

This  is  said  to  be  reviling  aU  the  tathagatas.^^ 


Dazhidu  lun  {Mahdprajndpdramitdsdstra)  17,  T  1509:25. 180cl2-13. 

Dazhidu  lun  17,  T  1509:5. 180c20-25. 

^2  See  Da  fangdeng  daji  jing  \jMahdsamnipdtasutra\  46,  T  397:13. 302a29;  and  cf.  roll  28,  p.  194a25- 
bl6,  where  the  Buddha  explains  that  the  bodhisattva’s  (the  “true  son”)  perfection  of  dhyana  surpasses 
that  of  sravakas  and  pratyekabuddhas  in  sixteen  ways. 

33  Da  fangdeng  daji  jing4h>^  T379:13.303al2-13.^ 
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The  Xhengfa  nian  jing  {Recollection  of  the  Right  Dharma  Sutra) 

says,  “To  save  the  lives  of  all  the  people  on  the  four  continents  is  not  as  good 
as  to  rectify  the  mind  with  right  thought  for  a  period  the  length  of  one 
meal. The  Dasheng  qixin  lun  {Mahaydna  Awakening  of  Faith 

Treatise)  says,^^ 

If  a  person  has  heard  this  dharma  and  does  not  feel  fainthearted,  you 
should  know  that  this  person  is  certain  to  continue  the  lineage  of  the 
buddhas  and  will  receive  prediction  [of  his  future  buddhahood]  from 
all  the  buddhas.  Even  though  there  is  a  person  who  can  convert  all  the 
sentient  beings  filling  the  world  systems  of  the  trichUiocosm  and  induce 
them  to  practice  the  ten  wholesome  actions,  it  is  not  as  good  as  a  person 
who  rightly  considers  this  dharma  for  the  period  the  length  of  one  meal; 
there  is  no  analogy  to  express  how  much  it  surpasses  the  preceding  merit. 

Therefore  know  that  all  the  wholesome  qualities  deriving  from  this 
practice  [of  dhyana/samadhi]  cannot  be  fully  enumerated. 

j If*' 


34  The  Zhengfa  nian  jing  is  the  popular  title  of  the  Foshuo  fenbie  shane  suoqi  jing  {T  729:17.516c- 
523b),  a  Chinese  apocryphal  composition  traditionally  assumed  to  have  been  translated  by  An 
Shigao  sometime  between  148  and  170  C.E.;  see  the  study  in  Makita  Tairyo,  Gikyo  kenkyUy  pp. 
151-152,  178-181.  This  text  on  karman  and  its  retribution  is,  however,  out  of  character  with  the 
statement  appearing  here,  which  shows  stronger  parallels  with  the  Prajndpdramitd  literature.  The 
quotation,  at  any  rate,  does  not  appear  in  the  preceding  sutra.  Chinul  probably  copied  this  quotation 
straight  from  Yongming  Yanshou’s  Wanshan  tonggui  ji,  where  it  is  quoted  exactly  as  recorded  here;  see 
Wanshan  tonggui ji2,  T2017:48.974bl7-18. 


35  DSQXLy  p.  583a-b;  Hakeda,  tmns.y  Xwakening  of  Faith,  p.  103. 
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If  you  are  not  stabilized  in  the  tranquil  thought  of  dhyana,  your  activating 
consciousness  {dpsik  will  drift,  with  no  foundation  upon  which  to 

ground  itself.  At  the  moment  of  your  death,  wind  and  fire  will  oppress  you, 
the  four  material  elements  {mahabhutd)  will  separate  and  scatter,  and  the 
mind  will  go  mad,  feeling  stifled  and  cramped,  and  become  subject  to  the 
inversions  {viparydsa)  and  distorted  views.  As  you  have  no  stratagem  for 
soaring  into  the  heavens  above  nor  any  plan  through  which  to  enter  the 
earth  below,  you  will  cower  in  fright,  bereft  of  everything  on  which  you  used 
to  rely.  Your  physical  body  will  be  left  behind  as  if  it  were  a  cicada’s  cast-off 
shell.  Confused  about  the  road  stretching  before  you,^^  your  lonely  spirit  will 
have  to  go  on  alone.  Although  you  may  have  owned  precious  jewelry  and 
priceless  riches,  you  can  take  none  of  it  with  you.  Although  you  may  have 
relatives  from  prestigious  households,  ultimately  not  one  of  them  can  foUow 
along  behind  to  rescue  you.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  statement,  “What 
one  makes  oneself,  one  receives  oneself;  there  is  no  one  to  take  one’s  place. 

At  that  time,  what  discernment  [lit.,  “eyes”]  can  you  use  to  serve  as  a  bridge 
to  ford  the  sea  of  suffering  [viz.,  samsdra\}  Do  not  assume  that  having  a  small 
portion  of  conditioned  merit  will  allow  you  to  evade  this  calamity. 


The  “activating  consciousness”  (S.  *karmajdti[laksana]vijndna)  is  the  first  of  five  types  of 
consciousness  discussed  in  the  Awakening  of  Faith.  According  to  the  explanation  there,  the  power 
of  ignorance  disturbs  the  one  mind  of  suchness,  thereby  activating  dualistic  processes  of  thought  or 
consciousness.  See  £)5^AL,p.577b7;  Hakeda,  Xx2.n.s.^Awakening  of  Faiths  pp.  47-48. 

K.  mybnmak,  C.  mianmo  PWYF  3554.3.  See  Zuo  Taichong  Wu  du  fu  WX 

10.5.6a,  and  He  Jingzu  You  xian  shi  WX  100.21.22b. 

38  The  first  half  of  this  line — “what  one  makes  oneself,  one  receives  oneself”  {chajak  chasu 
'^) — is  ubiquitous  in  the  canon;  as  but  one  of  scores  of  possible  references,  see  Da  banniepan  jing  14, 
T  374:12. 445a26.  The  second  half  is  less  common,  but  a  passage  that  closely  resembles  this  complete 
line  appears  in  Zimen  jingxun  7,  T2023:48.1078al7:  “When  causes  and  conditions  are  in  place,  the 
fruition  in  turn,  one  receives  oneself;  there  is  no  one  to  take  one’s  place.” 
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'  Sift?*;* '  St  wSiEli' 

PI '  mmt 

' -AiiPitttit^o  ^if '  rii # ii * '  ^ j  -t^st^^ 


Master  Baizhang  Wi  said: 

Even  though  you  have  merit,  perspicacity,  and  extensive  learning,  none 
of  it  will  be  able  to  save  you.  As  your  mind’s  eye  has  not  yet  opened, 
you  have  only  conditioned  thoughts  that  are  involved  in  all  the  sensory 
spheres.  Since  you  do  not  yet  know  how  to  trace  back  the  radiance  of 
your  minds,  you  furthermore  have  not  yet  seen  the  path  to  buddhahood. 
[At  the  time  of  your  death,]  all  the  unwholesome  actions  you  performed 
throughout  your  lifetime  will  appear  before  you,  either  alarming  or 
pleasing  you.  The  sk  rebirth  destinies  (sadgatiY^  and  the  five  aggregates  of 
being  {pancaskandhdf°  wiU  appear  before  you,  and  you  will  see  beautifully 
decorated  houses,  skiffs,  carts,  and  palanquins  all  shining  brilliantly.  [These 
sights]  make  your  mind  dissolute  so  that  the  things  you  view  with  greed 
and  lust  are  all  transformed  into  pleasing  sensory  objects.  You  will  be 
reborn  at  the  spot  where  those  sights  are  most  intense,  without  one  iota 
of  choice  in  the  matter;  whether  as  a  dragon  or  an  ox,  whether  of  high  or 
low  status,  absolutely  nothing  is  fixed."" 


39  The  six  rebirth  destinies  are  the  six  realms  of  existence  into  which  sentient  beings  are  reborn:  (1) 
heU;  (2)  animal  realms;  (3)  hungry  ghosts;  (4)  asuras;  (5)  humans;  (6)  divinities.  (Asuras  are  often 
omitted.)  FMJ2,p.  221bl0-ll. 

The  five  aggregates  of  being  are  the  five  fundamental  constituents  of  a  living  being:  (1)  materiality 
{rupa)y  (2)  sensation  {vedana)^  (3)  perception  {samjnd)\  (4)  volitional  actions  {samskdra)\  (5) 
consciousness  {vijndnd)\  FMJ2,  p.  230al4-15. 

Baizhang  Huaihai  (749-814),  disciple  of  Mazu  Daoyi  (709-788).  For  this 

quotation,  see  CDL  6,  p.  250b28-c5;  Chodang  chip  14,  p.  92bl6-22. 
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Therefore,  those  who  have  superior  comprehension  and  enduring  resolve 
should  first  contemplate  deeply  the  incontrovertible  connection  between 
action  and  retribution  throughout  the  three  time-periods;  there  is  no  place  to 
which  you  may  escape.  If  the  conditions  you  create  now  are  in  error  and  you 
do  not  move  forward  in  your  cultivation,  then  later  you  will  perforce  have  to 
receive  the  suffering  due.  This  would  certainly  be  pathetic! 


'  MjM il '  tA'i. 

Hence,  in  the  first,  middle,  and  last  parts  of  the  night,  quietly  forget  all 
conditioning;  sit  tail  and  straight,  do  not  cling  to  external  signs,  concentrate 
the  mind,  and  reflect  internally.  First,  subdue  mental  agitation  with  calmness; 
next,  bring  torpor  under  control  with  alertness.  While  controlling  both 
torpor  and  distraction,  do  not  entertain  any  thoughts  of  grasping  or  rejecting; 
instead,  clarify  the  mind  and  let  it  be  expansive  and  unbenighted,  free  of 
thoughts  but  aware.  Be  entirely  unreceptive  to  all  experiences  that  do  not 
tally  with  what  you  have  learned.  If,  in  accordance  with  worldly  conditioning, 
there  are  things  to  which  you  must  respond,  determine  exactly  what  should 
and  should  not  be  done.  None  of  the  manifold  practices  [of  the  bodhisattva] 
should  be  spurned.  Even  if  there  are  things  that  need  attention,  do  not 
neglect  [the  mind’s]  empty  radiance,  and  abide  constantly  in  quietude. 

lNi!T=irM ' 
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Yisujue  (One-Night  Enlightened)  said: 

Calmness  means  not  to  think  about  anything  good,  bad,  or  neutral  in 
the  external  sense-spheres.  Alertness  means  not  to  generate  such  signs  as 
abiding  in  torpor  or  indeterminacy  {avydkrta).  If  there  is  calmness  but  no 
alertness,  this  is  abiding  in  torpor.  If  there  is  alertness  but  no  calmness, 
this  is  then  mental  agitation.  When  there  is  neither  calmness  nor 
alertness,  not  only  is  there  then  mental  agitation  but  there  is  also  abiding 
in  torpor.  When  both  calmness  and  alertness  are  present,  not  only  is  there 
perfect  clarity,  but  this  is  coupled  with  calmness.  This,  then,  is  the  sublime 
nature  that  returns  to  the  fountainhead  [of  the  mind].'*^ 


The  Shiyi  lun  zhu  {Notes  to  the  Treatise  on  the  Ten  Doubts)  states, 

“No-thought  is  the  samadhi  of  true  suchness.  One  must  be  alert  and  calm, 
not  generate  sensory  conditioning,  and  remain  in  communion  with  the 
real.”''^  An  ancient  worthy  said,  “Ordinary  persons  have  both  thoughts  and 


42  One-Night  Enlightened  (Yisujue  is  the  sobriquet  for  Yongjia  Xuanjue  (665- 

713);  the  story  about  how  he  became  enlightened  in  one  night  is  quoted  infra  in  Chinul’s  Resolving 
DoubtSy  exchange  no.  4.  For  his  biography,  see  CDL  5,  pp.  241a27-242bl9,  and  Chang,  Chung- 
yiian.  Original  TeachingSy  pp.  10-16,  27-34.  This  quotation  is  from  Xuanjue’s  Chanzong  Yongjia  jiy  T 
2013:48.390620-23. 

43  The  Zhu  Shiyi  lun  (Chinul  cites  it  instead  as  the  Shiyi  lun  zJou)  was  written  by  Chengyu  (d.u.; 
he  does  not  appear  in  SSYN  or  the  Gaoseng  zhuans)y  a  Song-dynasty  Tiantai  master,  around  983.  It  is 
a  commentary  to  the  Jingtu  shiyi  lun  (7^  1961:47. 77a-81c),  a  work  falsely  attributed  to  the  preeminent 
Tiantai  exegete  Zhiyi  (538-597),  which  discusses  various  questions  about  Pure  Land  doctrine. 
This  quotation  appears  in  the  last  commentarial  section  on  the  final  question  covered  in  the  treatise; 
see  Zhu  Shiyi  lunyXZJ  1134:107.730al-12.  For  a  translation  of  the  Jingtu  shiyi  lun  and  a  summary  of 
the  Japanese  scholarship  concerning  the  text,  see  Leo  Pruden,“77>^  Ching-t'u  shih-i-lunY 
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awareness.  Two-vehicle  adherents  [Hinayanists]  are  free  of  thoughts  hut 
unaware.  All  the  huddhas  are  free  of  thoughts  and  aware. 

These  preceding  instructions  present  a  sublime  approach  for  persons 
who  are  cultivating  the  mind  to  maintain  samadhi  and  prajna  equally  and 
clearly  see  the  buddha-nature.  Those  with  wisdom  must  investigate  them 
carefully.  How  can  you  display  in  vain  the  greatest  of  intentions,  but  just 
end  up  abandoning  your  practice?  (The  balanced  maintenance  of  samadhi 
and  prajna  involves  five  recollections  that  are  to  be  generated  [by  neophytes] 
and  a  sixfold  taxonomy  [of  cognition].''^  Their  major  outline  appears  here,  so 
reflect  on  it.) 


[4] 

Question:  The  sublime  path  of  all  the  huddhas  is  profound,  expansive,  and 
difficult  to  comprehend.  But  all  you  are  doing  now  is  inducing  sentient 
beings  in  the  degenerate  age  to  reflect  on  their  own  minds  in  the  hope  [of 
achieving]  the  path  to  buddhahood.  If  they  do  not  themselves  have  superior 
faculties,  they  will  be  unable  to  refrain  from  suspicious  slandering. 


44  The  quotation  is  cited,  with  minor  differences,  from  Yongming  Yanshou’s  Xin  fu  zhu  3,  XZJ 
1216:111. 84a7-8.  The  last  line  also  frequently  occurs  in  Zongmi’s  writings:  e.g.,  “Right  thought 
means  to  be  free  of  thought  and  yet  aware”;  see  his  Zhu  Huayan  fajie  guanmen^  T  1884:45. 687a6-7. 

45  This  interlinear  note  refers  to  a  discussion  on  various  permutations  in  the  practice  of  calmness  and 
alertness  (i.e.,  samadhi  and  prajna)  that  appears  in  Xuanjue’s  Chanzong  Yongjiaji.  The  first  list  refers 
to  five  types  of  recollection  that  are  to  be  generated  by  neophytes  once  they  have  begun  their  practice. 
The  second  list  refers  to  a  sixfold  taxonomy  of  cognition  that  accompanies  one-pointedness  of  mind. 
For  a  full  exegesis,  see  Chanzong  Yongjiaji^  T2013:48.390a23-cl8. 
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I  laughed  and  replied:  How  could  the  tone  of  your  previous  question  have 
been  so  self-assured  when  this  question  is  so  self-deprecating?  Do  not  feel  so 
sorry  for  yourselves. I  will  explain  this  to  you. 

*  H'TA  ll  A '  AfJ\  ’  HM,  ll 4?  -0-^^ ^ „  ^Wr-Ao 

The  Bodhisattva  Asvaghosa  summarized  a  hundred  volumes  of  Mahayana 
sutras  and  composed  the  Awakening  of  Faith  Treatise.  Right  at  the  beginning 
it  notes,  “The  word  ‘dharma’  means  the  mind  of  sentient  beings.  This  mind 
subsumes  all  mundane  and  supramundane  dharmas.  Based  on  this  mind  is 
revealed  the  meaning  of  Mahayana.’"*^  Now,  I  am  afraid  that  sentient  beings 
are  unaware  that  their  own  minds  are  numinous,  sublime,  and  autonomous, 
and  will  end  up  seeking  outside  for  the  path. 

S-i)'  ll  f- ' 


The  Complete  Enlightenment  Sutra  says,  “Sentient  beings’  illusory  guises  all 
take  shape  in  the  sublime  mind  of  the  Tathagata’s  complete  enlightenment. 
They  are  like  flowers  in  the  sky  that  exist  only  in  empty  space.”'*®  Premier 


^  K.  chocho^  C.  caocao  see  Shijing  Xiaoya,  pt.  2,  bk.  5,  ode  6,  James  Legge,  The  Chinese 
Classics^  vol.  4:  The  Hhih  King^  p.  348. 

DSQXL^^.  575c21-23;  W2k.Qd2., Awakening  of  Faithy^.  28. 

YJJy  p.  914al0-ll.  “Flowers  in  the  sl^”  seems  to  be  something  akin  to  an  ocular  migraine  and  is 
a  common  metaphor  for  delusion  (i.e.,  seeing  things  that  are  not  there).  The  first  sentence  of  this 
passage  is  also  quoted  in  the  introduction  to  Chinul’s  Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mind. 
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Pei  ^^SIH  said,  “Anything  that  has  blood  and  breath  must  have  awareness. 
Whatever  has  awareness  must  perforce  have  the  same  essence.  This  is  what 
we  refer  to  as  being  authentic,  pure,  bright,  and  sublime,  empty,  penetrating, 

numinous,  and  pervasive.  Supreme,  it  alone  is  worthy  of  veneration _ If  we 

turn  our  backs  on  it,  we  are  ordinary  persons.  If  we  harmonize  with  it,  we 
are  sages.”''®  Son  Master  Yuhgai  [Shoujzhi  always  used  to  tell  his 

disciples,  “If  only  you  would  stop  deceiving  your  minds,  your  minds  would 
naturally  be  numinous  and  sacred. 

J 


These  [quotations]  are  the  subtlest  teachings  preserved  among  the  words 
and  phrases  of  all  the  sutras,  sastras,  and  spiritual  advisors  of  this  world.  It 
is  only  because  people  in  our  time  cheat  themselves  and  deceive  themselves 
that,  though  they  use  [this  mind]  every  day,  they  have  no  faith  in  themselves 
and  will  not  cultivate  themselves.  Even  though  a  few  have  faith  in  this,  they 
do  not  engage  in  critical  investigation.  Following  their  passions,  they  end 
up  turning  their  backs  [on  this  mind]  and  cannot  avoid  succumbing  to  [the 
extreme  views  of]  annihUationism  and  eternalism;  obstinately,  they  grasp  at 


45  Pei  Xiu  .^4^  (797-870)  was  the  premier  to  the  Tang  emperor  Xuanzong  (r.  846-859), 
disciple  of  the  Chan  masters  Zongmi  and  Huangbo  Xiyun  (d.  850),  and  powerful  supporter 

of  Buddhism  within  the  court  bureaucracy  during  and  after  the  Huichang  persecution  of  842- 
845.  The  quotation  is  from  his  prefaces  to  Zongmi’s  commentaries  to  the  Complete  Enlightenment 
Sutra\  see  Dafangguang  Yuanjue  jing  da  shu  xu^  ZZ  243a:9.323a;  and  cf.  Dafangguang  Yuanjue 
xiuduoluo  liaoyijing  lue  5^^,7^1795:39.523610-19. 

50  Yuhgai  Shouzhi  (1025-1115),  a  disciple  of  Huanglong  Human  (1002-1069), 

eponymous  founder  of  the  Huanglong  collateral  lineage  of  the  Linji  school  of  Chan.  The  quotation 
is  taken  from  Juefan  Huihong’s  (1071-1128)  Forest  Records^  see  Shimen  Hongjuefan  linjian 

/M,XZ/1594:148.611all-12. 
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their  own  personal  views.  How  can  we  talk  about  the  path  with  them? 


l|-4o  1^4, '  '  P4!t  t '  ' 


[5] 

Question:  In  the  sutras  are  expounded  hundreds  of  thousands  of  samadhis 
and  immeasurable  sublime  approaches  [to  dharma];  they  cast  a  net  or  spread 
a  web  that  wraps  heaven  and  blankets  the  earth.  All  bodhisattvas  rely  on 
these  teachings  and  practice  them  respectfully  until  they  arrive  at  the  stage 
of  eradication  [of  the  afflictions]  and  realization  [of  enlightenment].  At  that 
point,  they  have  then  achieved  the  three  stages  of  worthiness,  the  ten  bhumis, 
and  the  two  enlightenments — impartial  and  sublime.^'  Now,  if  we  were 
simply  to  rely  on  the  two  approaches  of  alertness  and  calmness  to  counteract 
torpor  and  agitation  and  eventually  hope  thereby  to  reach  the  ultimate 
stage  [of  buddhahood],  it  is  as  if  we  were  mistaking  one  tiny  bubble  for  the 
infinitely  vast  ocean.  Isn’t  this  deluded? 

'  .£;5h»rif  PaNi' 

Chinul:  Cultivators  nowadays  belong  to  the  Buddha’s  spiritual 
family.  They  rely  upon  the  direct-pointing  {chikchi  Ala)  approach  of  the 
Sudden  school,  and,  having  developed  firm  faith  and  understanding,  they 


51  These  categories  refer  to  the  major  stages  of  the  bodhisattva  path  (marga)  according  to  the 
Hwaom  system.  The  three  stages  of  worthiness  refer  to  the  three  initial  levels  of  the  path  following 
the  preliminary  level  of  the  ten  faiths:  viz.,  the  ten  abidings,  ten  practices,  and  ten  dedications.  Next 
are  the  ten  bhumisy  followed  by  the  two  stages  of  enlightenment:  impartial  and  sublime. 
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straightaway  comprehend  that  their  own  minds  are  perpetually  calm  and 
ever  alert.  Since  they  initiate  their  cultivation  on  such  a  foundation,  even 
though  they  cultivate  the  manifold  practices  [of  the  bodhisattva],  they  only 
regard  no-thought  {munyom  as  their  core  and  nonconstruction  {mujak 

akrtakd)  as  their  basis.  Because  of  this  no-thought  and  nonconstruction, 
their  practice  is  free  from  any  temporal  {sigop  ##)  or  soteriological  {chiwi 
sequences  and  also  devoid  of  any  sign  of  discrimination  between 
dharmas  and  their  aspects  {dharmartha).  Since  their  cultivation  is  complete, 
approaches  to  dharma  as  numerous  as  dust  motes  and  the  meritorious 
qualities  developed  on  all  the  bhumis  are  also  complete  in  the  essence  of 
their  sublime  minds,  which  is  accordingly  the  same  as  a  wish-fulfilling  gem 
{cintdmani) . 

it'  A.?']-^dSo 

At  this  point,  the  aspects  of  alertness  and  calmness  may  be  explained 
either  in  direct  reference  to  the  ineffable  essence  of  mind  or  in  relation  to 
their  earnest  application  in  practice.  Consequently,  [relative]  cultivation  and 
[absolute]  nature  are  both  fully  consummated,  and  principle  and  practice  are 
mutually  pervasive. On  the  roads  and  byways  of  practice,  there  are  none 


52  “Principle  and  practice”:  Chinul  is  referring  to  the  two  general  approaches  for  entering  the  path  as 
attributed  to  Bodhidharma  — access  of  principle  {Up  ^  A)  and  access  of  practice  {haengnip 

^TA.).  Access  of  principle  involves  the  radical  disentanglement  from  all  discrimination  through  firm 
faith  in  the  nondual  nature  of  the  mind.  Entering  via  practices  involves  four  types  of  cultivation 
that  develop  skillful  qualities  and  remove  unskillful  faults.  See  the  Luebian  dacheng  rudao  sixingy 
CDL  30,  p.  458b21-27;  and  Kumgang  sammae  kybng  {Q.  Jin  gang  sanmeijingy  S.  *Vajmsamddhisutrd)y 
7"273:9.369c7-15,  trans.  Robert  E.  Buswell,  Jr.,  The  Formation  of  Ch’an  Ideology  in  China  and  Korea: 
The  Vajrasamadhi—Sutray  A  Buddhist  Apocryphony  pp.  215-216.  For  the  relationship  between  the 
Vajrasamadhisutra  and  the  Bodhidharma  text,  see  Buswell,  Ch’an  Ideologyy  pp.  126-137. 
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that  are  more  important  than  these  [viz.,  alertness  and  calmness].  The  only 
thing  you  need  is  proficient  cultivation  of  the  mind,  which  brings  liberation 
from  the  malady  of  birth  and  death.  Why  allow  disputations  over  words  and 
meanings  and  thus  strengthen  the  obstruction  of  views?  If  you  now  skillfully 
recover  the  ineffable  essence  of  mind,  you  will  be  in  mutual  concordance 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  buddhas;  so  why  talk  about  a  gradual  progression 
through  the  three  stages  of  worthiness  and  the  ten  stages  of  sanctity?^^ 


^  Jiitife’i# 

' 


The  Yuanjue  [jing  daochang]  xiuzheng yi  {Rites for  the 

Cultivation  and  Realization  of  the  Complete  Enlightenment  Sutra  Bodhimandd) 
says,  “The  sudden  approach  has  no  fixed  position.  Purity  of  mind  is  itself 
called  truth. The  Awakening  of  Faith  says,  “‘Enlightenment’  means  the 
mind-essence  that  is  separate  from  thought.  This  characteristic  of  ineffability 
is  identical  to  the  realm  of  empty  space:  there  is  no  place  it  does  not  pervade, 
and  it  is  one  with  the  dharmadhatu.  It  is  the  integrative  dharmakaya  of  the 
tathagatas.”^^  Elsewhere,  it  states,  “If  there  are  sentient  beings  who  are  able 
to  contemplate  no-thought,  this  is  because  they  are  trending  toward  the 
wisdom  of  the  buddhas.”^®  The  Fourth  Patriarch  [Daoxin  (580-651)] 


The  “ten  stages  of  sanctity”  is  another  Hwaom  soteriological  category,  which  corresponds  to  the 
ten  bhumis\  it  is  contrasted  with  the  three  stages  of  worthiness  supra^  which  refer  to  the  three  major 
soteriological  stages  preceding  the  bhumis. 

54  The  Yuanjue  jing  daochang  xiuzheng  yi  is  Zongmi’s  eighteen-roU  work  on  Buddhist  ritual  activities; 
for  the  passage,  see  XZJ  1449:128. 748b9.  For  a  synopsis  of  the  text,  see  Kamata  Shigeo,  Shumitsu 
kyogaku^  pp.  499-521. 

55  DHQXLy'^.  576bll-13;  W.^ks.d.^A'ujakening  of Faith^'^.  37. 

5®  _D507fL,p.  576b26-27;  W.'As.dc^yA'ujakening  of  Faiths  p.  39. 
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said  to  Son  Master  [FaJRong  “Now,  hundreds  and  thousands 

of  samadhis  and  incalculable  sublime  approaches  [to  dharma]  are  all 
within  your  own  mind.”^^  Therefore,  you  should  know  that  if  you  do  not 
comprehend  that  your  own  mind  is  replete  in  all  dharmas  and,  furthermore, 
if  you  do  not  understand  that  the  thousands  of  different  ways  of  explaining 
the  sacred  teachings  are  adaptations  made  according  to  people’s  faculties  and 
that  none  of  them  fails  to  point  the  way  to  return  to  the  dharmadhatu  of  your 
own  mind,  then  you  will  to  the  contrary  just  end  up  grasping  at  discrepancies 
in  the  meaning  of  the  words  [in  the  scriptures].  Furthermore,  if  you  become 
fainthearted  and  stiU  expect  to  pass  through  all  the  stages  of  practice  [on  the 
bodhisattva  path]  over  three  asamkhyeya[kalpas] ,  then  you  are  not  someone 
who  is  proficiently  cultivating  the  mind  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Nature 
school.  If  you  have  this  malady,  please  cure  it  from  here  on  out. 

j  '  fAW-f-^ak'  M 

t-ifn  '  J  ilM  '  fim 

.?;ii4dAxTJ-5']  AFT 


Recently  at  an  acquaintance’s  place  I  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Wuwei 
xiuzheng  tu  B  {Chart  of  Cultivation  and  Realization  in  Five  Levels). 

It  was  designed  by  the  sramana  Yongnian  lecturer  at  Dazhongsi 
in  Jianzhou  I'H ,  and  revised  by  Tanhui  #;ft,  the  Great  Master  Mingyi  A 
of  Xiangfusi  in  Hangzhou  dd.l'1'l,  who  transmitted  the  Hwaom 


57  The  fourth  patriarch,  Daoxin  (580-651),  gave  transmission  to  Niutou  Fajung  (594- 

657),  founder  of  an  important  early  Chan  tradition,  the  Oxhead  (Niutou)  school  The  exact 

quotation  is  untraced,  but  material  similar  to  this  quotation  may  be  found  at  CDL  4,  p.  227al7-29. 
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teachings.^®  Its  preface  said: 

Now,  supreme  bodhi  transcends  temporality  [lit.  is  outside  three  infinite 
kalpas]:  once  the  practice  of  the  five  levels  and  the  six  paramitas  is 
complete,  it  can  then  be  realized.  Now,  I  have  arranged  [this  chart] 
according  to  the  two  tracks,  sudden  and  gradual.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  complete  and  sudden  approach,  sons  of  good  family  and  others  in 
the  realm  of  sentient  beings  belong  to  the  Buddha’s  spiritual  family.  If  in 
one  thought  they  turn  their  backs  on  the  dust  [of  sensory  objects]  and 
conform  with  enlightenment,  then,  without  having  to  pass  through  [three] 
asamkhyeya[kalpas],  they  will  directly  reach  the  sphere  of  awakening.  We 
call  this  “to  see  the  nature  and  attain  buddhahood  in  a  sudden  leap.”  As 
far  as  the  gradual  sequence  of  the  three  vehicles  is  concerned,  one  must 


58  The  Wuwei  xiuzheng  tu  I®  is  an  unknown  work  that  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 

traditional  Buddhist  bibliographical  catalogs.  The  “five  levels”  {owi  ifi)  in  the  title  refers  to  the 
major  divisions  of  the  bodhisattva  path  according  to  the  Hwaom  school:  ten  abidings,  ten  practices, 
ten  dedications,  the  ten  bhumisy  and  an  eleventh  bhumi  (which  corresponds  to  the  stage  of  impartial 
enlightenment);  the  ten  faiths  is  considered  to  be  a  preliminary  stage  of  the  path  that  precedes  the  ten 
abidings  and  the  buddhahood  of  sublime  enlightenment  is  the  consummation  of  the  path,  following 
the  eleventh  bhumi\  see  Lueshi  xin  Huayan  jing  xiuxing  cidi  jueyi  lun  hejiy  T  1741:36. 1049a24-25.  The 
six  paramitas  refer  to  the  perfections  of  giving,  morality,  patience,  effort,  concentration,  and  wisdom. 
Neither  of  the  Charts  two  reputed  authors,  Yongnian  4^-^  or  Tanhui  appears  either  in  SSYN 

or  in  the  Gaoseng  zhuans.  Their  respective  monasteries  are,  however,  well  known.  Dazhongsi 
was  on  Zhongshan  Mib,  Fuzhoufii  Houguanxian  in  Fujian  Province,  across  the  Min 

River  from  the  present-day  city  of  Fuzhou.  It  was  built  during  the  Liang  dynasty,  was  known 
as  Hongyesi  during  the  Sui,  and  received  its  present  name  in  850  during  the  Tang  dynasty 

{Daqing  Jiaqing  chongxiu  yitongzhi  roll  426,  Fuzhoufu  2.7).  Fuzhoufu 

was  known  as  Jianzhou  only  between  618  and  623,  when  its  name  changed  to  Quanzhou 
since  this  is  the  only  time  during  which  it  was  so  named,  our  text  may  date  from  this  period. 
(See  Daqing  Jiaqing yitong  zhiy  roll  425,  Fuzhoufu  1.1  ff.)  There  is  no  record  of  a  Xiangfiisi  in 

Hangzhou  proper,  but  two  different  monasteries  with  this  name  were  in  the  vicinity.  The  first 
Xiangfusi  was  on  Jin’aoshan  Taizhou  fu  Linhaixian  in  Zhejiang  Province 

{Jiaqing  Jiaqing  yitong  zhiy  roll  297,  Taizhoufu  1.26).  The  second  was  in  Zhejiang  in  Quzhoufu 
^  (Daqing  Jiaqing  yitong  zhiy  roll  301,  Quzhoufu  1.18).  For  a  brief  account  of  Hangzhou,  see  Daqing 
Jiaqing  yitong  zhiy  roll  283,  Hangzhou  1.1-2. 
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pass  through  the  five  levels  involving  sanctity  for  three  asamkhyeya[kalpas] 
before  finally  attaining  right  enlightenment. 


Thus  was  their  clear  assessment.  The  sudden  and  gradual  forms  of  practice 
were  also  arranged  in  the  chart  without  any  overlaps.  This  was  because  the 
sharpness  and  dullness  of  the  faculties  of  sentient  beings  are  each  distinct: 
some  belong  to  the  two-vehicle  spiritual  family,  others  to  the  bodhisattva 
spiritual  family,  and  stUl  others  to  the  buddhas’  spiritual  family.  In  the  Kyo 
schools  as  well,  there  is  a  doctrine  that  sentient  beings  who  thus  belong  to 
the  buddhas’  spiritual  family  can  suddenly  awaken  to  the  buddha-vehicle 
in  which  realization  and  cultivation  are  simultaneous  while  still  living  in 
this  land  of  birth  and  death.  So  how  is  it  that  the  Southern  school  [of  Son] 
alone  involves  a  sudden  approach?  Although  students  of  Kyo  and  Son  might 
come  in  contact  with  this  sublime  doctrine,  they  exaggerate  the  profundity 
of  the  sphere  of  sanctity  and  inevitably  become  fainthearted.  They  are  not  yet 
able  to  generate  profound  insight  into  the  fact  that  ‘the  nature  of  their  own 
minds,  which  they  use  every  day  in  seeing,  hearing,  sensing,  and  knowing, 
is  the  unequaled,  great  liberation.’  Consequently,  they  develop  all  kinds  of 
doubts  and  confusion. 

MI###.' 

W  '  '  ll  il  '-t:  g  ill M ' 
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Later,  I  will  present  more  evidence  that  will  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that,  even  though  seeing  the  nature  in  a  sudden  leap  does  not  involve  the 
sequential  stages  of  practice  described  in  the  three  vehicles,  it  is  nevertheless 
not  incompatible  with  an  approach  that  consummates  cultivation  after  an 
awakening  experience.  [This  sequence,  in  which]  awakening  is  the  root  and 
cultivation  the  branches,  is  not  separate  from  the  perfect,  bright,  enlightened 
nature’s  alert  and  calm  aspects.  The  hope  is  that  this  will  encourage  people 
who  are  cultivating  the  mind  to  abandon  the  provisional  and  move  toward 
the  real,  not  waste  their  efforts,  and,  together  with  all  others,  quickly  realize 
supreme  bodhi. 


As  the  Popchip pyorhaengnok  {Dharma  Collection  and  Special 

Practice  Record)  says: 

From  the  initial  activation  of  the  bodhicitta  up  through  the  attainment 
of  buddhahood,  there  is  only  calmness  and  only  awareness,  immutable 
and  uninterrupted.  It  is  only  according  to  the  respective  stage  [along 
the  bodhisattva  path]  that  their  designations  and  attributes  are  slightly 
different.  At  the  moment  of  awakening  they  are  called  principle  and 
wisdom.  (Principle  is  calmness;  wisdom  is  awareness.)  When  one  first 
arouses  the  bodhicitta  and  begins  to  cultivate,  they  are  called  samatha- 
vipasyana.  {Samatha  brings  external  conditioning  to  rest  and  hence 
conforms  with  calmness;  vipas'yand  illuminates  nature  and  characteristics 
and  hence  corresponds  to  awareness.)  When  the  practice  continues 
naturally  in  all  situations,  they  are  called  samadhi  and  prajna.  (Because 
it  fuses  the  mind  in  concentration  through  its  efficacy  in  stopping  all 
conditioning,  samadhi  is  calm  and  immutable.  Because  it  generates 
wisdom  through  its  efficacy  of  illuminating  insight,  prajna  is  aware 
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and  undiscriminative.)  When  the  afflictions  have  heen  completely 
extinguished,  meritorious  practices  completely  fulfilled,  and  buddhahood 
attained,  they  are  called  bodhi  and  nirvana.  (Bodhi  is  a  Sanskrit  word 
meaning  enlightenment;  it  is  awareness.  Nirvana  is  a  Sanskrit  word 
meaning  calm-extinction;  it  is  calmness.)  Hence,  you  should  know  that 
from  the  time  of  the  first  arousal  of  the  bodhicitta  until  the  ultimate 
[achievement  of  buddhahood],  there  is  only  calmness  and  only  awareness. 
(Here,  when  we  refer  to  “only  calmness  and  only  awareness,”  this  means 
alertness  and  calmness. 

ifto  ftKlids 

A'Ao  '  AA '  io  ilH-'-tt '  ’’-p-A'A 


59  Only  the  first  two  sentences  of  this  passage  from  Zongmi’s  Pdpchip pyorhaengnok  (C. 

Fuji  biexing  lu)  are  excerpted  in  Chinul’s  Pdpchip  pyorhaengnok  chdryo  pyongip  sagt)\  the  remainder  of 
this  passage  is  only  cited  here  in  Encouragement  to  Practice.  For  this  passage,  see  Pdpchip pyorhaeng  nok 
chdryo  pyongip  sagi^  HPC  4:744c9-10,  translated  in  KAZ,  p.  276,  Excerpts  from  the  Dharma  Collection 
and  Special  Practice  Record,  part  II,  The  Degree  of  Development  in  Each  School  (“Why  Numinous 
Awareness  is  Discussed”  section).  The  full  passage  also  appears  in  Zongmi’s  related  work  Zhonghua 
chuanxindi  chanmen  shizi  chengxi  tu  {Portrayal  of  the  Successorship  in  the 

Chinese  Chan  School  That  Transmits  the  Mind-Ground)\  see  CXT,  pp.  873bl8-874a6.  According  to 
the  exegesis  of  this  passage  by  Chinul’s  commentator  Yondam  Yuil  (1720-1799),  the  first 

level  (“at  the  moment  of  awakening”)  refers  to  the  initial  stage  of  the  ten  faiths,  the  preliminary 
stage  before  entering  the  path  proper.  The  second  level  (“when  one  first  activates  the  bodhicitta  and 
begins  to  cultivate”)  refers  to  the  three  stages  of  worthiness:  the  ten  abidings,  ten  practices,  and  ten 
transferences.  The  third  level  (“when  the  practice  continues  naturally  in  all  situations”)  refers  to 
the  ten  bhumis.  Finally,  the  fourth  level  (“when  the  afflictions  have  been  completely  extinguished, 
meritorious  practices  completely  fulfilled,  and  buddhahood  attained”)  refers  to  the  fruition  of  the 
path.  See  Yondam  Yuil’s  Pdpchip  pyorhaengnok  chdryo  kwamok  pyongip  sagi 
1£  {CYKM,  fol.  6a5-6). 
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According  to  the  purport  of  this  Record,  even  though  ordinary  persons 
nowadays  are  able  to  turn  around  the  light  [emanating  from  their  minds] 
and  trace  back  its  radiance,  even  though  they  are  skilled  in  the  use  of 
expedients  to  control  equally  torpor  and  distraction,  and  even  though  their 
mental  states  of  alertness  and  calmness  include  cause  and  incorporate  effect 
[i.  e.,  they  are  both  the  method  and  goal  of  practice]  and  are  immutable 
and  uninterrupted — nevertheless,  there  are  stiU  differences  between  [those 
persons’]  immaturity  and  maturity  and  their  clarity  and  benightedness, 
depending  on  their  respective  effort. 


In  the  consummate  insight  into  the  true  and  eternal  qualities  of  one’s  own 
mind,  if  activity  and  stillness  are  interfused  and  one  realizes  the  dharmadhatu, 
then  we  know  that  the  meritorious  qualities  of  all  the  bhumis,  approaches 
to  dharma  as  numerous  as  dust  motes,  and  the  nine  and  ten  time  periods'’" 
are  not  separate  from  the  present  moment  of  thought.  As  the  nature  of  the 
mind  is  numinous,  sublime,  and  autonomous,  it  contains  myriad  types  of 
dharmas.  The  myriads  of  dharmas  have  never  been  separate  from  the  self¬ 
nature;  whether  they  are  activated  or  not,  nature  and  characteristics,  essence 
and  function,  and  adaptability  {suydn  and  immutability  {pulbydn  T'-X) 

operate  simultaneously  and  without  impediment.  From  the  beginning,  this 
mind  may  be  free  from  [such  dichotomies  as]  past  or  present,  ordinary  or 
holy,  wholesome  or  unwholesome,  attachment  or  rejection;  nevertheless,  this 


60  According  to  the  explanation  of  the  Hwaom  exegete  Fazang  (643-712),  the  nine  time- 
periods  {kuse  yL'fr)  are  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  each  of  the  periods  of  past,  present,  and  future. 
The  ten  time-periods  {sipse  d* iM")  are  the  nine  time-periods  plus  a  tenth  period  in  which  the  aspects 
of  universality  and  particularity  regarding  temporality  are  interfused  into  an  eternal  moment  of  time. 
See  Huayan  yishengjiaoyi fenqi  zhang  (a.k.a.  Huayan  wujiao  zhan^  4,  7^1866:45. 506cl9-22 
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does  not  preclude  gradual  improvements  in  the  efficacy  [of  practice].  As  one 
passes  through  all  the  stages  and  levels  [of  the  hodhisattva  path],  compassion 
and  wisdom  are  gradually  consummated,  thus  perfecting  sentient  beings; 
nevertheless,  from  beginning  to  end  [that  mind]  does  not  move  from  one 
time,  one  thought,  one  dharma,  or  one  practice. 


As  the  Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutm  says: 

From  the  seed  of  discrimination,  the  ffindamental  ignorance  of  one’s  own 
mind,  one  thence  produces  the  Buddha  of  Immovable  Wisdom.'’’  The 
essence  and  function  of  the  dharmadhatu  become  gates  to  faith,  effort 
{vyayama),  awakening,  and  access.  Through  faith  and  the  access  to  the 
levels  [of  the  hodhisattva  path],  one  continues  on  in  one’s  cultivation  and 
progresses  through  [the  five  levels,  owi  iff,  viz.,]  the  ten  abidings,  ten 
practices,  ten  dedications,  ten  bhumis,  and  the  eleventh  bhumr,  [and  yet  at 
all  these  stages]  one  is  never  separate  from  this  fundamental  Buddha  of 
Immovable  Wisdom.  Though  not  separate  from  one  time,  one  thought, 
one  dharma,  or  one  practice,  there  nevertheless  exist  immeasurable, 
boundless,  and  inexpressible  approaches  to  dharma  as  numerous  as  all 
the  dust  motes  in  the  dharmadhatu  or  in  empty  space.  And  why  is  this? 


61  The  Buddha  of  Immovable  Wisdom  (Pudongji  Pul  is  one  of  the  ten  tathagatas 

discussed  in  the  “Rulai  minghao  pin”  of  Avatamsakasutra\  he  resides  in  the  East,  in 

a  world  named  Golden  Colored,  and  his  chief  hodhisattva  is  ManjusrI;  see  HYJ  12,  58a-c;  HYJb^  p. 
418bl9;  XHYJL  4,  p.  745a27.  See  the  discussion  of  these  ten  tathagatas  and  their  ten  lands  in  the 
Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahood,  exchange  no.  1,  and  in  the  relevant  annotation  there. 
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It  is  because  faith,  effort,  awakening,  and  access  all  derive  from  the 
dharmadhatu  and  the  fundamental  Immovable  Wisdom.®^ 

Elsewhere,  it  says:  “This  is  not  the  same  as  the  provisional  teachings  of 
the  three  vehicles,  [which  are  propounded]  for  the  sake  of  sentient  beings 
of  inferior  understanding — [viz.,  teachings  that]  corroborate  the  temporal 
nature  of  this  world  and  explain  that  the  fruition  of  buddhahood  is  achieved 
after  three  asamkhyeya[kalpas]"^^ 

r « ii itjn ' 

MitAno  Hmt' r^Fis].^ 


According  to  the  purport  of  this  Exposition,  for  one  who  possesses 
consummate  faith  in  the  complete  school,  it  is  through  the  seed  of 
discrimination,  the  fundamental  ignorance  of  one’s  own  mind,  that  one 
thence  produces  the  Buddha  of  Immovable  Wisdom.  From  [the  preliminary 
stage  of]  faith  up  through  the  ultimate  stage  [of  buddhahood],  there  are  no 
signs  of  change  or  mutability,  formation  or  dissolution.  Hence,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  mind-nature  is  originally  autonomous:  although  it  seems  to  adapt  in 
accord  with  conditions,  it  is  actually  eternally  immutable. 

Ao 


62  See  XHYJL  17,  p.  833all-17,  and  Hwadm  non  chbryo  2,  p.  294  {HPC  4.831bl8-cl). 
See  XHYJL  17,  p.  833a9-10,  and  Hwadm  non  chbryo  2,  p.  294  (HPC  4.831bl6-18). 
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Although  nowadays,  those  who  are  only  versed  in  verbal  explanations 
may  have  wide-ranging  discussions  about  the  unimpeded  conditioned 
origination  of  the  dharmadhatu  {popkye  muae  yorigi  from  the 

very  beginning,  they  have  never  looked  back  on  the  qualities  and  functions 
of  their  own  minds.  Since  they  have  never  observed  that  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  the  dharmadhatu  are  the  essence  and  functions  of  their  own 
minds,  when  will  they  open  up  the  sensory  objects  in  their  minds  and  expose 
the  rolls  of  sutras  that  are  as  numerous  as  the  trichiliocosm?'""'  Does  it  not 
say  in  the  [Avatamsaka]sutra\  “Know  that  all  dharmas  are  the  own-nature  of 
the  mind.  The  perfection  of  the  wisdom-body  does  not  come  from  any  other 
awakening.”®^  Does  it  not  also  say: 

The  dharmas  explained  using  words  and  terms. 

Are  the  false  discriminations  of  petty  wisdom. 

For  this  reason,  one  generates  hindrances. 

And  does  not  comprehend  one’s  own  mind. 

But  if  a  person  cannot  comprehend  one’s  own  mind. 

How  can  one  know  the  right  path? 

For  that  reason,  one’s  deviant  wisdom. 

Increases  all  types  of  unwholesome  actions.'’'’ 

'c:  li  ^  A,#!,  J  ffS^  Ait  A 


^  An  allusion  to  a  simile  in  the  “Manifestation  of  the  Tathagata”  chapter  (Rulai  chuxian  pin 

of  the  Avatamsakasutra:  “Rolls  of  sutras  as  numerous  as  the  world  systems  of  the  trichiliocosm 
are  present  inside  a  single  dust  mote.”  Here  one  dust  mote  is  a  metaphor  for  the  mind  of  the 
individual  sentient  being;  all  the  myriads  of  sutras  refer  to  the  innumerable  meritorious  qualities 
that  are  innate  in  the  enlightened  Buddha-mind.  See  HY]  S\,  p.  272c7-22,  and  Li  Tongxuan’s 
commentary  at  XHYJL  32,  p.  941b. 

Avatamsakasutra^  “Brahmacarya”  chapter  {Fanxing pin  HYJ 17,  p.  89a2-3;  cf.  HYJhy  p. 

449cl4-15. 
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J 


I  humbly  hope  that  you  gentlemen  who  are  cultivating  truth  will  heed 
these  earnest  words.  First,  you  must  have  deep  faith  that  your  own  mind  is 
the  fundamental  source  of  all  the  buddhas  and  that  this  can  be  discovered 
through  the  power  of  contemplative  insight  into  samadhi  and  prajna.  You 
cannot  simply  sit  up  straight,  harboring  dull  stupidity  and  pretending  to 
be  free  of  discrimination,  and  presume  that  that  is  the  great  path.  The  so- 
called  “bound  suchness”  [viz.,  suchness  when  it  is  inherent  within  the 
mind  of  the  sentient  being]  involves  both  torpor  and  agitation;  but  in 
the  suchness  that  is  free  from  bondage  [viz.,  the  suchness  inherent  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  buddhas],  samadhi  and  prajna  are  then  clarified,  universality 
and  particularity  are  properly  ordered,  and  from  beginning  to  end  there  is 
nothing  disproportionate. 


You  also  cannot  claim  that  “counteracting  impurities  in  the  present  leads 
to  purity  in  the  future.”  By  not  contemplating  the  original  sublimity  [of  the 
mind],  you  just  make  yourself  frustrated  and  discouraged  and  end  up  wasting 
a  lot  of  energy  cultivating  gradual  practices.  The  Weixinjue  {Secrets  on 

Mind-Only)  says: 

Some  yield  their  position  and  shift  responsibility  [for  their  salvation] 
over  to  the  greatest  sages.  Others  accumulate  merit  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  fully  amassed  within  three  asamkhyeya[kalpas] .  Unaware  that  the 


Avatamsakasutmy  “Brahmacarya”  chapter  {JFanxing pin  HYJ 16,  p.  82a24-27;  cf.  HYJhy  p. 

442c. 
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essence  is  apparent  in  its  entirety  right  before  them  now,  they  continue 
to  pine  for  sublime  awakening;  how  will  they  ever  recognize  that  they 
have  been  fully  endowed  with  it  since  time  immemorial?  But  just  as 
before,  they  stiU  wait  for  their  merit  to  be  perfected,  not  accessing  what 
is  perfect  and  eternal,  and  finally  end  up  continuing  to  revolve  [through 
rebirths  in  sarnsara].  This  is  all  because  they  remain  benighted  regarding 
the  meritorious  qualities  [inherent  in]  the  nature,  are  unable  to  discern 
the  true  source,  abandon  enlightenment  and  follow  the  dust  [sensory 
phenomena],  and  discard  the  root  and  chase  the  branches. 

This  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

For  this  reason,  those  cultivating  the  mind  should  not  let  themselves 
be  either  self-demeaning  or  haughty.  If  you  are  haughty,  you  lapse  into 


Weixin  jue^  7^2018:48.995b27-c2.  “Some  yield  their  position  ...  to  the  greatest  sages”:  this  is  the 
defect  in  the  understanding  of  ordinary  deluded  persons  who  refuse  to  take  charge  of  their  own 
practice  and  instead  shift  responsibility  over  to  an  omnipotent  being  or  savior,  as  in  the  Amitabha 
worship  of  the  Pure  Land  school.  Such  people  ignore  that  they  are  innately  endowed  with  the 
enlightened  nature  of  buddhahood  and  need  only  discover  it  within  themselves  to  achieve  liberation; 
no  one’s  help  is  needed.  “Others  accumulate  merit”:  this  is  the  defect  in  the  understanding  of 
Hinayanists  and  of  bodhisattvas  following  the  preliminary  teachings  of  Mahayana.  They  assume  that 
enlightenment  comes  at  the  conclusion  of  three  infinite  eons  of  practice,  during  which  time  various 
qualities  are  gradually  developed  and  unwholesome  afflictions  and  proclivities  of  habit  are  gradually 
corrected.  In  fact,  Chinul  advocates  that  enlightenment  can  be  won  immediately  just  by  seeing  the 
nature,  and  in  that  enlightened  nature  there  is  nothing  that  is  created  through  gradual  development. 
“Unaware  that  the  essence  is  apparent  in  its  entirety  right  before  them  now,  they  continue  to  pine 
for  sublime  awakening”:  this  is  the  defect  of  assuming  that  awakening  can  be  achieved  only  through 
cultivation;  such  people  presume  they  must  finish  their  practice  in  order  to  catalyze  an  awakening. 
Cf  Kim  T’an-ho,  Pojo pdbd,  fob  22a. 
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[a  state  where]  the  mind  does  not  guard  its  self-nature  and  can  appear  as 
either  ordinary  or  holy;  each  ksana  [moment]  it  is  engaged  in  fabrication, 
and  ultimately  its  functioning  ends  up  becomes  unsteady  and  uncertain 
[lit.,  floating  and  sinking].  For  this  reason,  throughout  the  three  watches  of 
both  day  and  night,  you  must  energetically  build  up  your  training  so  that 
you  are  ever  alert  and  undeluded,  calm  and  bright,  and  never  contravene  the 
approach  of  cultivation.  If  you  are  self-demeaning,  you  neglect  the  mind’s 
numinous  acumen  in  response  to  things — the  quality  that  is  constantly 
right  before  your  eyes,  adapting  itself  to  conditions  throughout  the  day,  but 
forever  immutable.  For  this  reason,  transform  ignorance  and  craving  into  the 
true  fountainhead  of  liberation;  transmute  greed  and  anger  into  the  great 
functions  that  manifest  bodhi.  To  be  autonomous  amid  both  adverse  and 
favorable  circumstances  and  to  remain  unentangled  by  either  bondage  or 
liberation  is  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  approach  of  the  nature.  These  two 
approaches  of  cultivation  and  the  nature  are  like  the  two  wings  of  a  bird: 
neither  one  can  be  missing. 


It '  '  Tit  li¬ 

no 

•4.0  All-14— n '  r4-TTo 


An  ancient  worthy  said: 

Right  when  the  mind  is  in  action. 

Is  the  moment  when  no-mind  acts. 

Crooked  talk  about  names  and  characteristics  is  tedious. 
Straight  talk  reaches  it  without  complications. 

Right  when  no-mind  is  in  action. 

It  is  that  constant  function  that  right  then  does  not  act. 
The  experience  of  no-mind  that  I  speak  of  now. 
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Is  no  different  from  the  existent  mind.'^® 

If  we  are  able,  as  this  [verse  suggests],  to  progress  proficiently  in  our 
cultivation,  then  even  though  we  are  sentient  beings  in  the  degenerate  age  [of 
the  dharma],  why  need  we  worry  about  falling  into  the  pit  of  annihilationism 
or  eternalism?  Heretofore,  I  have  mentioned  that  approaches  to  dharma  as 
numerous  as  dust  motes  and  the  meritorious  qualities  of  all  the  stages  [of  the 
path]  are  fiiUy  contained  in  the  essence  of  the  sublime  mind,  just  as  if  it  were 
a  wish-fulfiUing  gem  {cintdmani).  How  can  this  be  a  deception?  “Sublime 
mind”  here  means  the  mind  that  is  both  alert  and  calm. 


[6] 

Question:  If  those  who  cultivate  the  mind  nowadays  are  learned  and  erudite 
and  expound  the  dharma  in  order  to  ferry  people  across  [to  liberation],  then 
this  is  detrimental  to  their  introspection  (naejo  I^K).  But  if  they  neglect 
practices  that  bring  benefit  to  others,  how  are  they  any  different  from  those 
adepts  who  are  biased  toward  calmness? 


A  verse  by  Niutou  Farong;  see  CDL  4,  p.  227c6-8;  cf.  Chang,  Original  Teachings^  p.  22.  For  K. 
hiiphup  {Q.jiajia  see  PWYF 4238  1. 1  and  Guangyun  p.  543. 
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Chinul:  This  must  be  considered  case  by  case;  you  cannot  generalize.  If 
one  is  a  person  who  awakens  to  the  path  through  [hearing  dharma-]  words, 
understands  the  source  by  availing  oneself  of  the  teaching,  and  comes  to 
be  endowed  with  the  discriminative  dharma-eye,  then,  despite  one’s  vast 
knowledge,  one  does  not  give  rise  to  a  single  thought  that  endorses  names 
or  grasps  at  signs.  Although  benefitting  others,  one  is  able  to  eradicate  views 
of  self  and  others,  hatred  and  desire.  Compassion  and  wisdom  are  gradually 
consummated,  and  in  a  sublime  manner  one  conforms  with  the  ring’s 
center  [viz.,  the  dharmadhdtu\.^^  One  then  truly  may  be  called  a  person  who 
practices  in  accordance  with  reality. 

'  m'lit '  '  Mm't 


But  if  one  is  a  person  who  gives  rise  to  views  in  accordance  with  words, 
develops  understanding  through  the  texts,  pursues  doctrine  and  deludes  the 
mind,  does  not  distinguish  the  finger  from  the  moon,  and  does  not  renounce 
the  aspirations  for  fame  and  profit,  and  yet  stUl  wants  to  be  a  person  who 
ferries  across  people  by  expounding  the  dharma — [such  a  person]  is  like  a 
filthy  slug  that  befouls  itself  and  others.  This,  then,  is  the  worldly  dharma 
master  of  letters.  How  can  this  be  described  as  someone  who  is  intent  on 
samadhi  and  prajna  and  is  not  seeking  name  and  fame? 

To 

69  “Ring’s  center”  or  “center  of  the  circle”  {h'wanjung  the  locus  classicus  for  this  term  is  the 

Zhuangzi^  Qiwu  lun  section  (chap.  2):  “They  have  not  found  ...  the  pivot  of  the  Dao.  As 

soon  as  they  find  this  pivot,  they  stand  in  the  ring’s  center,  where  they  can  respond  interminably  [to 
changing  views]”  Hwanjung  is  used  metaphorically  to 

allude  to  the  sphere  of  absolute  reality  that  transcends  all  relative  discrimination  and  is  commonly 
used  to  refer  to  the  dharmadhdtu\  see  Zhao  lun  1,  T1858:45.157al6. 
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The  Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutm  says,  “If  one  is  bound  oneself,  it  is 
impossible  to  free  others  from  their  bonds. Dharma  Master  Zhigong’s  i*- 
Dasheng  zan  {Stanzas  in  Praise  of  the  Mahayand)  states: 

There  are  so  many  ignorant  people  in  this  world. 

Who  want  to  search  for  the  path  while  they  are  on  the  path. 

They  search  for  doctrines  far  and  wide,  in  total  confusion. 

But  are  unable  to  save  their  own  bodies. 

They  exclusively  pursue  others’ writings  and  prolix  explanations. 
Proclaiming  them  to  be  the  ultimate  principle  and  the  sublime  good. 

In  vain  they  waste  their  entire  life. 

Submerged  in  birth  and  old  age  for  an  eternity  of  kalpas. 

They  cannot  renounce  the  sullied  craving  that  binds  their  minds. 

And  thus  end  up  themselves  disturbing  their  mind  of  pure  wisdom. 

The  dense  grove  \ch’ongnim  SIT,  S.  vindhyavana\  viz.,  the  monastic 
grounds]  in  the  dharmadhatu  of  suchness. 

Becomes  instead  a  field  of  brambles  and  weeds. 

They  only  grasp  yellow  leaves,  presuming  they  are  gold. 

Unaware  that  they  pursue  a  treasure  while  casting  away  the  gold. 

With  their  mouths  they  recite  sutras  and  sastras. 

But  in  their  minds  they  remain  always  withered  and  atrophied. 

If  one  morning  they  realize  that  the  original  mind  is  void. 

Their  endowment  with  suchness  will  not  be  insignificant.^' 

Ananda  said,  “I  have  been  perpetually  engaged  in  extensive  learning  but 
have  yet  to  master  the  power  of  the  path.”'’^  The  clarity  of  the  purport  of  the 
sages  of  old  surpasses  that  of  the  sun  and  moon.  How  is  it  right  that,  chasing 
everywhere  after  all  kinds  of  doctrines  and  not  rescuing  your  own  self,  you 
remain  submerged  for  an  eternity  of  kalpas? 


™  JfflT/L  2,  p.  733b7-8. 
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If,  every  now  and  then,  you  have  time  free  from  your  contemplation 
practice,  it  does  no  harm  to  examine  carefiiUy  the  sacred  teachings  and  the 
enlightenment  stories  of  the  worthy  ones  of  old  so  that  you  can  discern 
clearly  the  perverse  and  the  proper  and  benefit  both  yourself  and  others.  This 
is  not  a  perpetual  search  outside,  differentiating  names  and  attributes:  that 
is  like  entering  the  sea  to  count  grains  of  sand — ^your  time  is  spent  to  no 
purpose. 


fa  9f  t  SFT '  4i!r.liL#S* '  i]  4']  1*  ^']  2.  .7^  e. ' 

4.?'].SdS 


An  ancient  worthy  said:  “Bodhisattvas  are  fundamentally  concerned 
with  ferrying  across  others  [to  liberation].  For  this  reason,  they  must  first 
cultivate  samadhi  and  prajna  and  live  secluded  in  a  tranquil  place  where  their 
meditation  and  contemplation  will  be  easily  perfected.  Contentment  and 
dhuta  [ascetic  practices]  are  the  agents  that  bring  access  to  the  holy  path.”^^ 
This  is  confirmation.  Since  we  have  vowed  to  ferry  across  others,  we  must 
first  cultivate  samadhi  and  prajna.  Once  we  have  gained  the  power  of  the 


Baozhi  (418-514),  commonly  known  as  Zhigong  was  an  early  thaumaturge  who  came 
to  be  especially  revered  within  the  Son  school.  Many  excerpts  from  his  verses  appear  in  Chinul’s 
works.  For  this  passage  from  the  Dasheng  zatiy  see  CDL  29,  pp.  449c23-450al. 

The  quotation  comes  from  the  apocryphal  *Suramgamasutray  Shoulengyan  jing  1,  7^945:19. 106cl7. 
Ananda  was  the  Sakyan  prince  and  cousin  of  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni  who  became  his  attendant  and 
was  the  reciter  of  his  doctrinal  teachings;  hence,  his  “extensive  learning.” 

73  Quoting  Yongming  Yanshou,  from  his  Wanshan  tonggui  ji  2,  7^2017:48. 974b22-24. 
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path,  our  compassion  will  surge  like  billowing  clouds;  our  ocean  of  practices 
will  be  like  towering  waves.  Into  the  far  distant  future  we  will  rescue  all 
suffering  sentient  beings,  worship  the  three  jewels,  and  continue  the  work 
of  the  family  of  the  buddhas.  How  can  we  be  compared  to  adepts  who  are 
biased  toward  calmness? 

Site  J 

[7] 

Question:  Although  present-day  practitioners  devote  themselves  to  samadhi 
and  prajna,  for  most  of  them,  their  power  of  dharma  remains  weak.  If  they 
do  not  seek  the  Pure  Land  but  tarry  in  this  foul  realm,  they  will  meet  with 
all  manner  of  pain  and  hardship  and  there  is  the  fear  that  they  may  backslide 
and  be  lost. 

F=1o 

Chinul:  This  too  depends  on  the  person;  you  cannot  generalize  from 
a  single  example.  Sentient  beings  of  great  aspiration^"*  who  rely  on  the 


7“^  “Sentient  beings  of  great  aspiration  {taesim  chungsaeng  also  called  “ordinary  persons 

of  great  aspiration”  {taesim  pdmbu  are  defined  by  Li  Tongxuan  {XHYJL^  p.  756c)  as 

prthagjanas  who  “seek  only  the  inscrutable  vehicle  of  the  tathagatas”  and  are  unsatisfied  with  the 
provisional  teachings  of  the  three  vehicles.  The  term  refers  specifically  to  a  person  who  has  has 
the  ability  to  achieve  an  initial  understanding-awakening  and  to  engage  in  the  gradual  cultivation 
that  win  eventually  lead  to  the  realization-awakening.  Note  also  Chinul’s  comment  in  his  Pdpehip 
pyorhaengnok  chbryo  {HPC  4.752cl7-18,  KAZ^  p.  299)  that  “the  approach  of  sudden  awakening/ 
gradual  cultivation  has  been  established  specifically  for  ordinary  persons  of  great  aspiration.” 
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supreme-vehicle  approach  to  dharma  have  firm  faith  and  understanding 
that  the  four  great  elements  {mahabhutd)  are  like  a  bubble  or  a  mirage, 
that  the  six  sense-objects  are  like  flowers  in  the  sky,  that  their  own  minds 
are  the  buddha-mind,  and  that  their  own  natures  are  the  dharma-nature. 
Since  time  immemorial,  they  have  themselves  left  behind  the  nature  of  the 
afflictions.  Their  alertness  is  instantly  alert;  their  clarity^^  is  instantly  clear. 
Although  people  who  cultivate  while  relying  on  this  understanding  may  stiU 
have  beginningless  proclivities  of  habit  {vdsand),  if  they  control  them  with 
the  unabiding  wisdom,  they  instead  become  the  foundational  wisdom  and 
need  neither  be  suppressed  nor  removed.  Although  they  know  how  to  use 
expedients  and  samadhi  to  expel  the  influences  of  torpor  and  distraction, 
since  they  recognize  that  conditioned  thoughts  and  discrimination  originate 
according  to  conditions  from  the  true  nature,  while  drawing  on  the  purity 
of  that  nature,  they  remain  free  from  any  form  of  clinging  or  attachment. 
Although  they  are  immersed  in  external  conditioning  and  sensory  objects 
that  are  both  adverse  and  favorable,  they  comprehend  that  these  are  only 
the  mind  and  that  there  is  no  self  or  others,  no  subject  and  object.  Thus 
naturally  in  aU  situations,  they  feel  no  liking  or  disliking,  no  anger  or  joy.  In 
this  wise,  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  dharma  to  tame  and  subdue  the 
proclivities,  who  accord  with  the  ideal  wisdom  and  increases  its  clarity,  who 
adapt  themselves  to  conditions  in  order  to  benefit  sentient  beings,  and  who 
tread  the  bodhisattva  path — even  though  they  dwell  within  the  three  realms 
[of  existence,  for  them],  there  is  no  place  that  is  not  the  Pure  Land  of  the 
dharma-nature.  Although  months  and  years  may  pass,  their  essence  never 
leaves  the  present  moment.  They  avail  themselves  of  great  compassion  and 
wisdom  and,  through  the  dharma,  are  able  to  adapt  to  conditions.  Although 
such  persons  are  not  the  same  as  those  remarkable  ancients  who  in  a  single 
leap  transcended  all  the  stages  of  the  bodhisattva  path  and  who  came  to  be 
endowed  with  all  the  superpowers,  still,  because  early  on  they  planted  the 
wholesome  roots  {kusalamula),  their  spiritual  lineage  is  resolute  and  keen. 


75 


yongnyok^  C.  Hli  MM'^Jinshu  11.6b  A^BNB  7,p.  5254b.  See  also  LJL^  p.  497b28. 
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They  have  deep  faith  that  their  own  minds  are  originally  self-reliant  in 
employing  both  calmness  and  functioning,  for  their  nature  is  immutable. 
Hence,  despite  all  the  hardships  of  this  world,  what  danger  is  there  that  they 
will  backslide? 


■It'A-A'  AiiTTo  '  frAitA 

jtbA'  I^T:JoJiAit*A'  — AAit  A  A '  ' 

ti  '-t: il  A '  A?To 


As  it  is  said  in  the  Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutra^  “Since  ordinary 
persons  of  great  aspiration  can  generate  faith  and  gain  access  to  realization, 
they  are  born  into  the  family  of  the  tathagatas.  Hence,  it  is  not  the  case 
that  the  message  [of  the  Avatamsakasutra  is  directed  exclusively  to]  all  the 
great  bodhisattvas  who  have  already  been  born  into  the  buddhas’  family.”^® 
Nowadays,  those  who  cultivate  the  mind  in  this  manner  possess  superior 
faculties. 


There  are  some  cultivators  who  hear  of  the  pure,  sublime  qualities  of 
their  own  minds  and  cultivate  with  faith  and  enthusiasm.  However,  as  their 


X//Y7i8,p.  770cl6-18. 
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proclivities  of  habit  are  especially  intense  because  of  their  beginningless 
obstinate  grasping  at  the  sense  of  self,  they  develop  confounding  obstructions 
{dvarana)  and  are  unable  to  abandon  their  passions.  Now,  through 
contemplation  on  voidness  {s'unyatd),  they  should  refute  [their  wrong  views 
and  recognize  that]  their  own  and  others’  bodies  and  minds,  as  well  as  the 
four  great  elements  and  the  five  aggregates  (skandha),  are  conjured  up 
through  conditionality;  they  are  a  sham  and  unreal,  like  floating  bubbles  that 
are  empty  inside.  How  can  these  be  the  “self”?  How  can  these  be  the  “person”? 
Deep  contemplation  along  these  lines  deftly  cleanses  the  passion-charged 
dusts  [viz.,  sensory  objects].  Their  minds  then  become  constantly  humble  and 
reverent,  and  they  stay  far  removed  from  conceit  and  pride.  They  subdue  the 
manifest  activity  [S.  samudacara,  of  the  afflictions]  and,  relying  upon  samadhi 
and  prajna,  gradually  access  the  bright  and  stiU  nature. 

M  ll  'C;  '  la  '  W  Afdt ' 


But  if  these  people  do  not  enhance  their  own  power  by  cultivating  the 
myriads  of  wholesome  actions,  I  fear  that  they  wiU  end  up  stagnating.  They 
straightaway  must  earnestly  make  offerings  to  the  three  jewels,  read  [lit., 
recite]  through  all  the  Mahayana  [sutras],  practice  the  path  and  perform 
worship  services,  repent  and  make  vows:  from  beginning  to  end,  none  [of 
these  practices]  should  be  neglected.  Because  their  minds  are  impeccable  as 
a  result  of  their  passionate  reverence  for  the  three  jewels,  they  will  acquire 
the  Buddha’s  majestic  protective  power  and  be  able  to  dissolve  their  karmic 
obstructions;  their  skillful  faculties  {kuialamuld)  wiU  never  degenerate.  If  in 
this  manner  they  can  employ  self-power  and  other-power  both  internally 
and  externally,  determined  to  seek  the  supreme  path,  how  then  would  this 
not  be  utterly  splendid? 
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During  this  mutual  development  [of  self-power  and  other-power]  both 
externally  and  internally,  there  are  two  Dnds  of  people,  whose  vows  are  each 
different.  There  are  those  whose  vow  of  compassion  is  strong;  in  this  world 
they  feel  no  disillusionment  {nirveda)  toward  birth  and  death.  They  benefit 
both  themselves  and  others,  intensify  their  compassion  and  wisdom,  and 
seek  great  bodhi,  so  that  in  the  places  where  they  are  reborn  they  will  see 
the  Buddha  and  hear  his  dharma.  This  is  their  vow.  Although  these  people 
do  not  specifically  seek  the  pure  land,  there  also  is  no  danger  that  they  will 
backslide  because  of  the  hardships  they  meet.  There  are  others  who  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  delight  in  what  is  pure  and  pleasurable  and  to  feel 
disgust  toward  what  is  filthy  and  painful.  The  samadhi  and  prajna  that  they 
cultivate,  as  well  as  all  their  skillful  faculties — these  they  dedicate  to  their 
vow  to  seek  rebirth  in  that  other  land  [viz.,  the  Pure  Land],  where  they  will 
see  [Amitabha]  Buddha,  hear  his  dharma,  and  quickly  achieve  buddhahood 
themselves  without  backsliding,  so  that  afterward  they  may  return  [to 
this  world]  to  ferry  across  sentient  beings  [to  liberation].  This  is  their 
vow.  Although  such  persons  may  have  the  intention  to  devote  themselves 
completely  to  inner  reflection,  their  power  of  endurance  [ksanti)  is  not  yet 
perfected;  so  if  they  tarry  in  this  foul  land  and  meet  with  all  manner  of 
suffering  and  hardship,  I  worry  about  there  being  a  danger  that  they  might 
backslide  and  be  lost. 


#']#']!* ' 
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The  intention  and  vow  of  these  two  types  of  people  to  develop  mutually 
[self-power  and  other-power]  both  internally  and  externally  is  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  sacred  teachings,  and  both  have  their  rationale.  Of  these  [two 
types],  those  who  seek  rebirth  in  the  Pure  Land  possess  the  efficacy  of  the 
samadhi  and  prajna  that  is  inherent  in  their  luminous  and  stUl  nature  because 
they  are  in  conformity  with  that  Buddha’s  own  state  of  internal  realization. 
But  if,  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  him  [Amitabha],  they  merely  recite  his  name, 
recollect  his  holy  visage,  and  look  forward  to  taking  rebirth  there,  it  is  quite 
obvious  which  practice  is  superior  and  which  is  inferior. 

On  his  deathbed,  the  Great  Master  Zhizhe  4"^  [Zhiyi  %'IS]  told  his 
disciples:  “Even  when  the  image  of  a  burning  cart  appears  [at  the  moment 
of  death],  a  person  who,  in  one  thought,  corrects  himself  and  repents  can 
still  take  rebirth  [in  the  Pure  Land].  How  much  more  so  is  this  the  case 
for  one  whose  practice  has  been  suffused  with  si/a,  samadhi,  and  prajna  and 
who  has  acquired  the  power  of  the  path:  one’s  efforts  will  not  have  been  in 
vain.”^^  The  Jingming  jing  {Pure  Name  Sutra,  viz.,  Vimalakirtinirdes'a) 

says,  “One  who  wants  to  purify  the  buddha-land  should  purify  one’s  mind. 
The  more  one’s  mind  is  purified,  the  more  the  buddha-land  is  purified.”^® 


77  From  the  biography  of  the  preeminent  Tiantai  exegete  Zhiyi  (538-597),  written 
by  his  disciple  Guanding  (561-632;  SSYN  3.14a);  see  Sui  Tiantai  Zhizhe  dashi  biezhuan^  T 
2050:50.196a27-29.  For  Zhiyi,  see  Xu  Gaoseng  zhuan  17,  r  2060:50.564al8-568al4;  CDL  27,  p. 
431c9-433a3;  and  Leon  Hurvitz,  “Chih-i  (538-597):  An  Introduction  to  the  Life  and  Ideas  of  a 
Chinese  Buddhist  Monk.”  For  Guanding,  see  especially  Fahua  jing  zhuan  ji  3,  T  2068:51.57b.  Here 
“fire  cart”  is  simply  one  of  the  many  visions  that  can  occur  at  the  time  of  death  as  an  indication  of 
one’s  future  direction — in  this  case  down  into  the  fiery  hells. 

78  Weimojie suoshuo Jing  (Vimalakirtinirdesa)  1,  T 475:14. 538c4-5. 
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The  Fabao  ji  tanjing  {Platform  Sutra)  says,  “If  the  mind-ground 

is  simply  free  from  impurities,  the  Western  Region^’  will  be  near  at  hand. 
But  if  the  nature  generates  impure  mental  states,  what  buddha  will  ever 
come  to  welcome  you?”®°  Son  Master  [YanJShou  said,  “One  who  knows  the 
mind  wiU  then  be  reborn  in  the  mind-only  Pure  Land.  One  who  is  attached 
to  the  sense-spheres  will  only  fall  into  the  sphere  of  perceptual  objects.”®' 
The  purport  of  seeking  rebirth  in  the  Pure  Land  as  explained  above  by  the 
buddhas  and  patriarchs  is  that  it  is  never  separate  from  one’s  own  mind.  Isn’t 
it  clear:  apart  from  the  source  of  one’s  own  mind,  where  else  would  one  be 
able  to  gain  access? 

J 

/'■f-o  J  '  Eg[read  ' 


The  [Dafangguangfo]  rulai  busiyi  jingjie  jing 
{Inscrutable  State  of  the  Tathagatas  Sutra)  states:  “All  the  buddhas  of  the  three 
time-periods  are  all  unascertainable  {anupalabdhi,  aprdptitva)\  they  depend 
only  on  their  own  minds.  If  bodhisattvas  can  understand  that  all  the  buddhas 


The  new  Chogyejong  edition  and  translation  (Haeju  Siinim  et  ah,  Chongson  Chinul^  p.  139) 
misprints  here  for  the  correct  5^  and  thus  mistranslates  this  term  as  sabang  (four  directions) 
rather  than  sobang  (Western  Region);  the  passage  is  actually  referring  to  Sukhavati,  the  Western 
Paradise  of  Amitabha.  I  have  corrected  the  Sinograph,  following  the  HPC  edition  {HPC  4.705al6) 
and  LZTJ^  p.  352a26. 

80  The  Song-dynasty  recension  of  the  Platform  Sutra  {LZTJ^  p.  352a26  and  bl)  does  not  include 
the  phrase  “but  if  the  nature  originates  impure  mental  states.”  The  complete  passage  appears, 
with  minor  differences,  in  the  Dunhuang  edition:  Nanzong  dunjiao  zuishangdasheng  tan  jingy  T 
2007:48. 341bl4-15,  18;  Philip  B.  Yampolsky,  trans..  The  Platform  Sutra  of  the  Sixth  Patriarch  (New 
York,  1967),  p.  157. 


8^  Wanshan  tonggui Ji  1,  T2017:48.966c3-4. 
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and  each  and  every  dharma  rely  on  mental  deliberation  alone  and  thereby 
gain  the  compliant  acquiescence  {dnulomikiksdnti) ,  then,  upon  accessing 
the  first  bhumi,  they  relinquish  their  bodies  and  are  either  immediately 
reborn  into  the  World  of  Sublime  Joy  (Abhirati)  or  are  reborn  into  the  pure 
Buddha-land  of  Ultimate  Bliss  (Sukhavati).”®^  This  is  confirmation.  From 
these  [quotations],  we  may  surmise  that,  even  though  one  does  not  recollect 
the  Buddha  in  order  to  seek  rebirth  [in  the  pure  land],  if  one  understands 
that  everything  is  mind-only  and  investigates  accordingly,  one  naturally  will 
be  reborn  there — there  is  absolutely  no  doubt. 


Nowadays,  there  are  many  sramanas  devoted  to  doctrinal  studies  who 
abandon  reputation®^  and  seek  the  path;  but  they  are  all  attached  to  external 


Dafangguangfo  rulai  busiyi  jingjie  jingy  7^  301:10. 911c20-24.  “Relinquishing  the  body”  {sasin  #■ 
is  a  “terme  designant  le  suicide  rituel  bouddhique”  (see  Hubert  Durt,  “La  Biographie  du  Moine 
Coreen  Uisang,”p.  413  and  n.  5,  for  references  to  various  texts  where  the  term  is  so  used).  Indeed, 
the  notion  that  “relinquishing  the  body”  is  the  highest  form  of  perfect  giving  is  rife  in  Buddhist 
scriptures — as,  for  instance,  where  three  princes  offer  up  their  bodies  to  feed  a  starving  family  of 
tigers  {Jin guangming  jing  4,  T  663:16.354b).  The  most  extensive  study  of  this  and  related  terms  in 
Buddhism,  and  the  whole  range  of  practices  involving  self-immolation,  appears  in  James  A.  Benn, 
Burning  for  the  Buddhas:  Self-Immolation  in  Chinese  Buddhism.  In  later  repentance  ceremonies,  the 
term  implies  not  actual  suicide  but  full  devotion  to  the  buddhas  and  bodhisattvas  or  to  one’s  practice. 
Ritual  suicide  seems  to  have  been  a  common  element  in  medieval  Chinese  religious  practices: 
compare  the  parallel  usage  of  the  term  shijie  (liberation  from  the  corpse)  in  Six  Dynasties 
Daoism;  see  Michel  Strickmann,  “On  the  Alchemy  of  T’ao  Hung-ching,”  pp.  130,  136-138.  “The 
world  of  Sublime  Joy”  {Myohui  segye  S.  Abhirati)  is  Aksobhya  Buddha’s  Pure  Land  in 

the  east,  from  which  the  layman  Vimalakirti  hailed;  see  Shuo  Wugoucheng jing  {Vimalakirtinirdesa) 
1,  T  476:14.55565-6,  and  roll  6,  p.  585a6.  The  Land  of  Ultimate  Bliss  (S.  Sukhavati)  is  of  course 
Amitabha  Buddha’s  Pure  Land. 

Other  editions,  including  the  Pojo pobo  (fob  27b),  replace  “abandon  reputation”  {samybng  #‘.^) 
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appearances,  and  they  assume  that  facing  toward  the  west  and  loudly  calling 
the  Buddha’s  [name]  is  practice  of  the  path.  They  consider  the  esoteric 
acroamata  [transmitted  hy]  the  Buddha  and  patriarchs,  which  during 
previous  training  revealed  the  mind-ground,  to  be  a  training  directed  at 
fame  and  profit;  and  since  they  assume  [those  acroamata]  are  not  relevant 
for  them,  in  the  end,  they  never  put  their  whole  hearts  into  them  and  right 
then  and  there  abandon  them.  Since  they  abandon  these  esoteric  acroamata 
for  cultivating  the  mind,  they  cannot  understand  the  efficacy  of  tracing  back 
the  radiance  of  their  minds;  attached  in  vain  to  their  intellectual  astuteness, 
they  waste  their  whole  life’s  efforts.  Turning  their  backs  on  their  minds  and 
clinging  to  appearances,  they  say  that  they  rely  on  the  sacred  teaching.  How 
could  a  wise  person  not  be  pained  by  all  this? 

ii-fr ' 


Dharma  Master  Zhiyuan  Gushan’s  preface  to  his  Amituo  jing  shu  M 

{Commentary  on  the Amitdbha  Sutra)  states: 

Now,  as  for  the  essence  of  the  mind-nature,  bright  and  stiU,  it  is  just  this 
unity.  There  is  no  profane  or  sacred  in  it,  no  ancillary  or  primary  [karmic 
retributions],  no  length  or  shortness  [of  life  span],  no  purity  or  filth.  It 
reacts  in  response  to  things  and  mutates  in  accordance  with  conditions, 
thence  changing  into  the  six  ordinary  [realms],  the  three  [realms  of] 
sanctity,  and  ancillary  and  primary  [karmic  retributions]. Because  of  the 


with  the  homophonous  “abandon  their  lives”  {samyong  see  HPC  4.705b3  collation  note  no.  2. 

Both  readings  make  sense  in  this  context. 

^  The  “six  ordinary  realms”  {yukpbm  ttA.)  refers  to  the  six  realms  of  rebirth  (hell  denizens,  ghosts, 
animals,  asuras,  human  beings,  and  divinities)  and  the  “three  realms  of  sanctity”  {sam  song  -=-^)  to 
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influence  of  those  ancillary  and  primary  [retributions],  the  life  span  of 
one’s  body  is  either  longer  or  shorter,  and  one’s  land  becomes  either  pure 
or  filthy.  Our  Buddha,  the  great  sage,  was  one  who  achieved  this  bright 
and  calm  unity.  He  then  availed  himself  of  the  path  of  loving-kindness 
and  resided  in  the  house  of  compassion  in  order  to  steer  the  masses  away 
from  their  delusion  and  encourage  them  to  return  to  the  source.  In  this 
regard,  though  having  no  body,  he  displayed  a  body;  though  having  no 
buddha-land,  he  displayed  a  buddha-land.  He  extended  his  life  span 
and  purified  his  land  in  order  to  delight  them  [and  thus  entice  them 
toward  rebirth  in  the  Pure  Land]  or  reduced  his  life  span  and  befouled 
his  land  in  order  to  disillusion  them  \nirveda,  and  thus  encourage  them 
to  turn  away  from  the  sensual  world].  Whether  he  engendered  delight 
or  disillusionment,  he  cultivated  soteriological  stratagems  that  gradually 
instructed  [them  about  their  practice].  Although  the  bejeweled  towers 
and  golden  ponds  [in  the  Pure  Land]  may  be  amusements  that  please  the 
eye,  they  are  not  material  forms  that  make  people  confused  or  dissolute; 
instead  they  allow  them  to  penetrate  to  mind-only,  which  is  free  from 
sensory  objects.  Although  the  sounds  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  or  the 
twittering  of  birds  may  be  enjoyable  when  they  are  heard,  they  are  not 
simply  cacophonous  sounds;®^  rather,  they  enable  people  to  recollect 
the  three  jewels  and  take  refuge  in  them.  Now,  this  being  the  case,  then 
returning  to  that  bright  and  stiU  essence  is  as  easy  as  turning  over  the 
palm  of  one’s  hand.^'’ 


sravakas,  pratyekabuddhas,  and  bodhisattvas;  along  with  the  realm  of  the  buddhas,  these  together 
comprise  the  ten  dharmadhatus  {sip pdpkye  or  realms  of  reality.  (Note  that  other  editions  of 

the  text  [e.g.,  Pojo  pdboy  fob  28b]  read  “four  stages  of  sanctity,”  instead  of  three,  thus  incorporating 
the  realm  of  the  buddhas  into  the  list.)  Ancillary  karmic  retributions  {uibo  refer  to  the  broader 

environmental,  social,  and  familial  factors  that  indirectly  affect  the  quality  of  a  person’s  rebirth; 
primary  karmic  retributions  {chongbo  are  the  principal  factors  that  directly  affect  a  person’s 

physical  and  psychological  makeup. 

85  K.  ch'amch'e  C.  chanchi\  Shiji  24.6a5-6,  BNB  1,  p.  395b. 

8®  Chinul  quotes  here  the  opening  lines  of  Gushan  Zhiyuan’s  {9^\-\Q27)  Amituojing  shu, 
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Mo  mtJLM'  4fAo 


I  would  say  that  the  monk  [Zhi]Yuan  deeply  understood  the  roots  and 
branches  of  the  skillful  expedients  of  our  Buddha. 

I  have  now  quoted  extensively  from  this  text  in  order  to  ensure  that 
those  who  seek  the  Pure  Land  in  this  day  and  age  will  know  the  Buddha’s 
intention  and  cultivate  it,  without  wasting  their  efforts.  Although  those  who 
know  the  Buddha’s  intention  still  recite  the  Buddha’s  name  and  earnestly 
aspire  to  take  rebirth  [in  the  Pure  Land],  they  know  that  the  regalia  and 
other  things  in  the  buddha-realm  are  free  from  coming  or  going:  they  are 
all  made  manifest  in  dependence  on  the  mind  and  are  not  separate  from 
true  suchness.  In  each  and  every  one  of  their  thoughts,  they  leave  behind 
torpor  and  distraction  and  keep  samadhi  and  prajna  in  balance.  Since  they 
never  contravene  the  bright  and  still  nature,  they  are  not  separated  from 
it  by  as  much  as  a  hair’s  breadth,  and  the  ways  of  stimulus  [of  the  adept] 
and  response  [of  the  Buddha]  are  resonant:  it  is  like  the  moon  that  appears 
when  the  water  is  pellucid  or  the  images  reflected  when  a  mirror  is  polished. 
Consequently,  the  Wanshan  tonggui  ji  {^Common  End  of  the 

Myriads  of  Wholesome  Actions  Collection)  says,  “The  Buddha  does  not  really 


T  1760:37. 350cl3-351a5;  also  ZZ  419:22.502b.  For  Zhiynan’s  biography,  see  Shimen  zhengtong  5, 
XZJ  1485:130.827b-831b;  Fozu  tongji  10,  T2035:49.204c-205b.  For  the  metaphor  of  turning  over 
one’s  palm  (K.  chonjang,  C.  zhuanzhang  4#-^;  PWYF  2082.3),  see  Meishu’s  Zou  shujian  Wu 

wangbi  fFX  356.39. 16a. 
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come;  the  mind  also  does  not  go.  Once  the  ways  of  stimulus  and  response 
are  resonating,  only  the  mind  itself  will  appear.”®^  Moreover,  a  gatha  says, 
“The  nature  of  both  the  worshipper  and  the  worshipped  is  void  and  calm./ 
The  resonance  between  the  ways  of  stimulus  and  response  is  difficult  to 
fathom.”®®  These  people  must  not  cling  to  states  outside  the  mind  and  give 
rise  to  imaginary  imputations  {parikalpita)  or  distorted  attachments,  for 
these  beckon  all  kinds  of  demonic  events  and  contravene  the  intention  of  the 
buddhas.  All  of  you  who  are  cultivating  the  path:  keep  this  in  mind!  Keep 
this  in  mind! 

-ir '  '  Tit '  .B'l 

A  A'  *TT5t.c.'^hi£.^  ^  '  itt#*-<fc^o  itll-it^ '  hj 


There  are  some  practitioners  who  grasp  obstinately  at  names  and 
characteristics.  They  will  not  listen  to  the  Mahayana’s  mind-only  approach 
to  dharma.  Furthermore,  they  do  not  realize  that  our  Buddha  expediently 
manifests  [transformation]  bodies  and  [buddha-Jlands  and  displays  his 


Wamhan  tonggui ji  1,  7^2017:48. 967b3-4. 

This  is  a  well-known  verse  from  one  of  the  most  common  Chinese  repentance  ceremonies,  the 
Great  Compassion  Repentance.,  compiled  by  the  Song-dynasty  Tiantai  master  Siming  Zhili 
Ta  (960-1028;  $SYN  6.14a);  see  Qianshouyan  dabeixinzhou  xingfa,  T  1950:46. 974b21.  The  verse  is 
frequently  cited  in  the  literature;  the  earliest  reference  I  have  found  is  in  Jingqi  Zhanran’s 
^  (711-782)  Fahua  sanmei  xingshi  Yunxiang  buzhu  yi,  T  1942:46. 956a2.  In  another  of  his  works, 
Zhili  implies  that  this  verse  was  composed  by  Zhiyi,  an  early  systematizer  of  repentance  ceremonies 
in  Chinese  Buddhism,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  locate  any  such  reference  in  Zhiyi’s  voluminous 
writings;  see  Simingzunzhe jiaoxinglu2,  7^1937:46. 868b-c. 
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phantom  regalia  from  within  his  bright  and  still  nature  through  the  power 
of  his  original  vows.  Thus,  he  is  able  to  attract  and  guide  sentient  beings, 
and,  through  the  sensual  pleasures  they  experience  via  their  eyes  and  ears,  he 
prompts  them  to  penetrate  to  mind-only,  which  is  free  from  sensory  objects. 
These  are  all  skillful  expedients  that  enable  them  to  return  to  the  source. 
Although  it  might  be  said  that  recollecting  the  Buddha’s  [name]  leads  to 
rebirth  in  the  Pure  Land,  where  they  receive  immeasurable  happiness  with 
a  body  composed  of  the  five  aggregates,  this  [is  said  only]  because  they  have 
not  yet  given  up  passionate  grasping.  When  such  people  meet  those  who 
are  cultivating  Son,  they  cannot  imagine  that  those  adepts  will  ever  be  able 
to  leave  behind  the  three  realms  of  existence,  since  they  do  not  recollect  the 
Buddha’s  [name]  and  seek  rebirth  [in  the  Pure  Land]. 


These  people  do  not  understand  the  explanation  in  the  sacred  teachings 
that  “the  more  one’s  mind  is  purified,  the  more  the  buddha-land  is 
purified.”^’  Further  more,  when  they  hear  the  explanation  that  “the  mind- 
ground  that  is  cultivated  is  void,  bright,  and  free  from  material  things,”  they 
assume  that  they  will  have  no  physical  body  to  experience  pleasures  and 
become  afraid  of  falling  into  voidness.  They  do  not  know  that  voidness  is 
fundamentally  nonvoid.  There  is  only  the  tathagata’s  bright,  clear  mind  of 
complete  enlightenment,  which  is  coterminus  with  all  of  space  and  pervades 
the  dharmadhatu\  it  subsumes,  without  exception,  the  minds  of  all  sentient 
beings.  There,  the  ignorant,  discriminative  minds  of  all  sentient  beings  are 


This  same  passage  from  the  Vimalakirtinirdesa  {Weimojie  suoshuo  jing  1,  T  475:14. 538c4-5)  has 
been  quoted  just  above  in  Encouragement  to  Practice^  exchange  no.  7. 
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empty  and  bright  and  have  the  same  ocean  of  wisdom  and  the  same  dharma- 
nature  as  all  the  buddhas  of  the  ten  directions.  Although  sentient  beings 
may  act  within  this  [buddha-mind]  aU  day  long,  they  turn  their  backs  on  its 
beneficence.  Those  who  do  not  understand  the  import  of  this  are  seeking  the 
sphere  of  buddhahood  with  a  mind  immersed  in  avarice  and  greed:  this  is 
like  trying  to  insert  a  square  peg  into  a  round  hole. 


There  are  other  cultivators  who  are  restless  and  fickle  by  nature.  Although 
they  hear  about  this  mind-dharma  and  cultivate  faithfully  and  ardently,  they 
are  nevertheless  satisfied  with  modest  results  and  do  not  bother  to  intensify 
their  investigation.  Before  their  knowledge  and  vision  are  perfected,  they  rely 
exclusively  on  the  original  nature  and  do  not  cultivate  the  manifold  practices 
[of  the  bodhisattva].  They  also  do  not  seek  the  Pure  Land,  and  when  they 
see  those  who  seek  rebirth  there,  they  belittle  them.  These  above  two  types  of 
persons  do  not  use  their  minds  properly  with  regard  to  the  Buddhadharma 
and  face  many  obstacles  [to  their  practice].  How  pitiful!  How  deplorable! 
People  of  the  lowest  aptitude  might  be  blind  and  lacking  the  eye  of  wisdom, 
but  if  they  know  enough  to  call  out  the  Buddha’s  name,  we  can  praise 
their  exceptionalness;  how  can  we  assume  it  is  a  fault  to  practice  without 
understanding  the  Buddha’s  intention? 
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There  are  other  cultivators  whose  energy  is  robust  and  whose  ardor  is 
intense  but  who,  when  they  hear  about  this  mind-dharma,  cannot  figure  out 
any  way  to  understand  it.  Nevertheless,  they  are  able  to  concentrate  on  the 
light  of  that  Buddha’s  [Amitabha]  urnakos'a,  or  visualize  a  Sanskrit  syllable, 
or  recite  sutras  and  invoke  the  Buddha’s  [name],  and  they  devote  themselves 
fully  to  such  approaches  to  practice  without  wavering.  Since  they  are  able 
to  control  their  deluded  imaginations  and  are  not  hindered  by  confounding 
obstructions,  they  succeed  in  establishing  a  spiritual  practice  {brahmacaryd) . 
When  these  people  first  practice  in  accordance  with  such  phenomena,  the 
ways  of  stimulus  and  response  resonate  together  and,  finally,  they  enter  the 
mind-only  samadhi.  Consequently,  they  too  understand  well  the  Buddha’s 
intention. 

' 't US')  A' 

Master  Feixi’s  Gaosheng  nianfo  sanmei  baowang  lun  ^ 

{Precious  King’s  Treatise  on  the  Samadhi  Gained  by  Loudly  Invoking  the 
Buddha’s  Name)  states: 

Those  who  bathe  in  the  ocean  are  making  use  of  hundreds  of  rivers.  Those 
who  invoke  the  Buddha’s  name  must  have  mastered  samadhi.  Like  a 
water-purifying  gem  placed  in  cloudy  water,  the  cloudy  water  cannot  but 
become  clear;  so  too,  when  recollection  of  the  Buddha  is  introduced  into 
the  distracted  mind,  the  distracted  mind  cannot  but  become  a  buddha. 
After  these  tally  with  one  another,  mind  and  buddha  wiU  both  disappear. 
Their  mutual  disappearance  is  samadhi;  their  mutual  radiance  is  prajna. 
Since  samadhi  and  prajna  are  balanced,  what  mind  is  not  buddha  and 
what  buddha  is  not  mind?  Once  mind  and  buddha  are  just  so,  there  then 
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are  none  of  the  myriads  of  sensory  objects  and  myriads  of  conditions  that 
are  not  samadhi.^° 

Who  would  want  to  disturb  this  [state]  any  further  by  stirring  up  the 
mind  and  activating  thoughts  through  loudly  invoking  the  Buddha’s  name? 


The  Wenshu[shili]  suoshuo  [Mohe]  bore  [boluomi]  jing 

{Prajndpdramitd  Sutra  Spoken  by  Manjus'ri)  explains  that 
through  recollection  of  the  Buddha  one  can  achieve  the  single-practice 
samadhi  {irhaeng  sammei  — This  also  is  the  same  idea.  Those 
who  do  not  understand  this  idea  instead  visualize  [Amitabha]  Buddha’s 
appearance  or  invoke  that  Buddha’s  name  with  sensibilities  associated  with 
views  and  craving.  As  the  days  lengthen  and  the  years  deepen,  they  frequently 
end  up  becoming  possessed  by  mdras  and  demons.  In  their  madness,  they 
wander  aimlessly;  their  practice  comes  to  naught,  and  they  end  up  wasting 
their  entire  lives.  Nowadays,  I  frequently  see  and  hear  of  such  people.  All  this 
happens  because  they  do  not  know  that  the  ancillary  and  primary  karmic 
results  of  the  ten  realms,  as  well  as  wholesome  and  unwholesome  causes  and 
effects,  are  produced  by  the  mind-alone  and  have  no  essence  that  can  be 
ascertained. 


90  Gaosheng  nianfo  sanmei  baowang  lun  1,  T  1967:47. 134a25-b2;  by  Feixi  (fl.  742-765),  an 
assistant  of  the  Tantric  translator  Amoghavajra,  a.k.a.  Bukong  -^2  (704-774).  Feixi’s  biography 
appears  in  Song  Gaoseng  zhuan  3,  T  2061:50. 721c4-20;  he  is  noted  also  in  Zhou  Yiliang,  “Tantrism 
in  China,”  appendix  S,  p.  329.  “Precious  King”  (Powang  ^i):  Baowang  is  a  common  appellation  for 
buddhas,  especially  in  Tantric  texts;  note,  for  instance.  Da  fangdeng  tuoluonijing  2,  T  1339:21. 648bl5. 
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There  are  others  who,  during  their  sitting,  visualize  icons  of  divinities 
and  bodhisattvas,  or  images  of  the  tathagatas  completely  endowed  with 
the  major  and  minor  marks,  or  attractive  men  and  women,  or  all  types  of 
frightening  appearances,  or  they  speak  of  many  kinds  of  hallucinations.®^ 
Others,  although  they  are  not  disturbed  by  anything  external,  follow  after 
maras  in  their  own  minds.  Their  wrong  impressions  and  passionate  views 
cannot  all  be  listed.  At  such  times,  they  are  dull,  confused,  and  caught 
unawares;  without  the  wisdom  to  save  themselves,  they  remain  entangled  in 
Mara’s  net.  This  is  really  pitiful!  Does  it  not  say  in  the  Awakening  of  Faith, 
“When  one  recollects  on  mind-only,  the  sense-realms  are  then  extinguished, 
never  to  bother  one  again”?®^  It  also  says,  “Cultivators  should  continually 
investigate  with  wisdom;  never  allow  the  mind  to  fall  into  the  net  of  wrong 
views.  It  is  imperative  to  be  diligent  in  right-mindfulness,  without  clinging 
or  attachment.”®"^  With  teachings  like  these,  how,  while  ignoring  our  minds 
in  the  pursuit  of  sensory  objects,  can  we  still  seek  the  bodhi  of  the  buddhas? 


See  Wemhushili  suoshuo  Mohe  bore  boluomi  jing  2,  T  232:8. 731a25-bl9,  for  the  description.  The 
single-practice  samadhi  refers  to  the  single  practice  that  is  said  to  subsume  all  other  practices  and 
was  considered  in  the  Son  school  to  be  the  subitist  type  of  meditation  that  was  transmitted  by 
Bodhidharma;  see  Bernard  Faure,  “The  Concept  of  One-Practice  Samadhi  in  Early  Ch’an,”pp.  99- 
128. 

52  This  passage  is  adapted  by  Chinul  from  DSQXLy  p.  582b5-8;  Awakening  of  Faitby  p.  97. 

53  DSQXLy  p.  582b6-7;  Liaked^yAwakeningofFaitby  p.  97. 

54  DSQXLy  p.  582b21-23;  Wake.d2.y  Awakening  of  Faithy  p.  98. 
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Nowadays  there  are  many  cultivators  who  say,  “All  we  want  to  do  is 
to  achieve  rebirth  in  the  Pure  Land  by  recollecting  the  Buddha’s  [name]; 
after  that,  what  does  it  matter  what  happens?”  They  do  not  understand  that 
ascending  or  descending  among  the  nine  tiers  [of  the  Pure  Land]  depends 
on  the  relative  clarity  or  obscurity  of  one’s  faith  and  understanding.  The 
sutras  explain  that  one  who  understands  absolute  truth  {^pammarthasatya) 
and  practices  diligently  is  at  the  highest  tier.®^  How  is  it  possible  that  one 
would  voluntarily  allow  one’s  intelligent,  brilliant,  numinously  sharp  mind 
to  become  so  stupid  that  one  would  merely  call  out  the  name  without 
understanding  absolute  truth? 

'icd'SHuLiSHI-m-tLo 


The  Wanshan  tonggui  ji  {Common  End  of  the  Myriad  Wholesome  Actions 
Collection)  says:  “When  a  person  goes  to  rebirth  in  the  nine  tiers,  whether  he 
is  at  the  highest  or  lowest  tier,  he  is  certain  of  final  attainment.  Some  people 
wander  in  a  transformation  land  where  they  see  a  buddha’s  response  body, 
while  others  are  reborn  in  a  reward  land  where  they  see  a  buddha’s  authentic 
body.  Some  ascend  to  the  highest  bhumi  in  a  single  evening,  while  others 
spend  kalpas  before  realizing  the  Hinayana  teachings;  and  yet  others  are  of 


A  close  analogue  to  this  statement  appears  in  ^hi  jingtu  qunyi  lun  1,  T  1960:47. 36bl6,  which 
attributes  this  idea  to  the  Contemplation  Sutra  {Guanjin^y  viz.,  the  apocryhphal  Guan  Wuliangshou  fo 
jing  (7^365);  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  trace  this  sentiment  to  that  sutra. 
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sharp  or  dull  aptitude  and  firm  or  ambivalent  resolve.”^®  From  this  [passage], 
we  know  that,  although  accomplished  people  in  both  past  and  present  have 
sought  rebirth  in  the  Pure  Land,  through  their  abiding  faith  in  true  suchness, 
they  have  devoted  themselves  to  samadhi  and  prajna. 


Therefore,  we  know  that  things  like  his  [Amitabha’s]  form  and  regalia 
neither  come  nor  go;  they  transcend  all  limitations,  are  made  manifest  only  in 
dependence  on  the  mind,  and  are  not  separate  from  true  suchness.  They  are 
not  the  same  as  ordinary  persons  or  two-vehicle  adherents  who  are  unaware 
that  these  are  all  made  manifest  by  the  transformative  consciousness’^ 
{chonsik  #iS,)  and  who  perceive  that  [these  phenomena]  come  from  outside 
because  they  cling  to  the  distinctiveness  of  these  various  forms.  In  this  wise, 
then,  although  it  is  said  “together  we  are  reborn  in  the  Pure  Land,”’®  the 
characteristics  of  the  actions  [performed  by]  the  ignorant  and  the  wise  are 
[so  different  from  one  another  that  it  is  as  if]  “heaven  and  earth  are  rent 
asunder.””  How  does  [this  inferior  practice]  in  any  way  resemble  the  present 


Wanshan  tonggui ji  1,  7^2017:48. 958bl2-15. 

57  “Transformative  consciousness”  {chonsik  here  refers  to  the  second  of  the  five  stages  in  the 

evolution  of  consciousness  described  in  the  Awakening  of  Faiths  where  the  equilibrium  of  the  mind 
is  now  disturbed  by  the  force  of  ignorance,  creating  the  bifurcation  between  the  perceiving  subject 
internally  and  perceived  objects  externally;  see  DSQXL,  p.  577b8;  Awakening  of  Faith^p.  48. 

58  The  line  appears  frequently  in  the  literature,  but  is  especially  known  from  Jiacai’s  (ca.  620- 
680)  Jingtu  luny  T1963:47.89cl8-19;  the  treatise  was  compiled  about  650  C.E. 

55  Chinul  alludes  to  a  famous  passage  from  the  renowned  Faith  in  Mindy  attributed  to  the 
putative  third  patriarch  of  the  Chan/Son  school,  Sengcan  (traditional  dates,  ?-  606):  “One 
iota  of  difference,  and  heaven  and  earth  are  rent  asunder”  Xinxin  mingy  T 

2010:48.376b21. 
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Mahayana  mind-only  approach  to  dharma,  which  is  devoted  to  samadhi  and 
prajna  and  manages  to  avoid  falling  into  the  views  of  ordinary  persons  and 
Lesser  [Vehicle  adherents,  who  perceive]  the  distinctions  that  derive  from 
clinging  to  forms  as  being  external  to  the  mind? 


In  the  succession  of  the  Patriarchal  school,  the  experience  of  pointing 
to  this  esoteric  meaning  of  the  mind-to-mind  transmission  is  not  subject 
to  these  limitations.  As  Master  Qi  said,  “There  is  no  one  in  this 

degenerate  age  who  can  awaken  to  the  path  of  the  patriarchs  and  display 


•  -  -  »100 

prajna. 


^ 


This  passage  remains  untraced.  The  only  plausible  identification  I  can  make  for  Qi  Heshang  ^ 
is  with  Wufeng  Ziqi  (d.u.),  a  disciple  of  Fayun  Shanben  (1109-1035) 

in  the  Yunmen  ^F1  school;  he  appears  in  the  Xu  chuandeng  lu  19,  F2077:51.593bl4-19,  and  in 
Wudeng  huiyuan,  XZJ  1536:138.320b.  Chinul  quotes  this  same  passage  in  his  Resolving  Doubts  about 
Observing  the  Keyword^  exchange  no.  5.  Extensive  excerpts  from  Wufeng  Ziqi’s  Notes  {chu  not 
extant  in  full)  appear  in  the  Sonmun  yomsong  sorhwa  4,  pp.  169-175,  an  expansion  of  Chinul’s  disciple 
Hyesim’s  kongan  collection,  the  Sonmun  yomsong  chip^  traditionally  attributed  to  Kugok  Kagun  (ll. 

ca.  thirteenth  century).  Kagun  is  supposed  to  have  excerpted  from  the  Yomsong  chip  and 
added  stories  and  related  materials  as  a  type  of  commentary  to  the  collection.  Yi  Niing-hwa  {Choson 
Pulgyo  t'ongsa  2,  p.  92)  was  the  first  to  call  this  attribution  into  question.  Yi  found  that  there  was 
much  material  in  the  Yomsong  sorhwa  that  had  to  have  been  the  direct  teachings  of  Hyesim  himself 
as  recorded  by  an  immediate  disciple,  which  Kugok  Kagun  was  not.  Hence,  Yi  assumes  the  existence 
of  another  Kagun,  contemporary  with  Hyesim,  about  whom  nothing  else  is  known.  The  editions 
of  1538,  1686,  1683,  and  1889  are  extant.  See  Pulgyo  munhwa  yon’guso,  Hanguk  Pulgyo  Chansul 
munhon  chongnoky  pp.  126-127;  Hyon  Sang-yun,  “Choson  sasang  sa,”p.  332. 
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Consequently,  throughout  this  Encouragement  to  Practice  I  have  relied 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  Mahayana  sutras  and  sastras  for  unambiguous 
verification.  I  have  briefly  assessed  the  rationale  for  the  development  of  faith 
and  understanding  regarding  the  current  [Son]  transmission  gate,  as  well 
as  the  strong  and  weak  points  associated  with  birth  and  death  and  passing 
from  the  foul  [land]  into  the  pure  [land].  I  want  those  of  you  who  enter  this 
society  in  order  to  cultivate  the  mind  to  be  aware  of  the  roots  and  branches, 
to  cease  from  wrangling,  to  distinguish  between  the  provisional  and  the  real, 
and  not  to  waste  your  efforts  as  you  cultivate  properly  the  road  of  practice  in 
the  Mahayana  approach  to  dharma.  Let  us  together  mature  correct  causes, 
together  cultivate  samadhi  and  prajna,  together  cultivate  the  vow  to  practice, 
together  be  reborn  in  the  buddha-land,  and  together  realize  bodhi.  After 
training  together  in  these  sorts  of  things  to  the  very  limit  of  the  future,  let 
us  then  roam  leisurely  in  self-reliance  throughout  all  the  worlds  of  the  ten 
directions  as  hosts  and  companions  interchangeably  for  one  another,  helping 
each  other  to  achieve  our  aims.  Turning  the  wheel  of  the  right  dharma,  let 
us  ferry  across  all  the  masses  of  beings  so  that  we  may  requite  the  immense 
beneficence  of  all  the  buddhas. 


Raising  up  our  thoughts,  may  the  eyes  of  the  buddhas  certify  our  humble 
sincerity.  On  behalf  of  aU  the  deluded  masses  throughout  the  dharmadhatu, 
we  make  this  vow  to  cultivate  together  samadhi  and  prajna. 

It  is  so  sad.  Those  places  where  sentient  beings  are  continually  coming 
and  going  are  the  six  rebirth  destinies.  Ghosts  and  spirits  are  immersed  in 
the  suffering  of  anxiety  and  despair.  The  birds  and  beasts  endure  the  misery 
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of  flying  away  and  fleeing."’'  Asuras  are  irate.  All  the  divinities  enjoy  apposite 
happiness.  But  of  those  who  can  think  of  reaching  hodhi  hy  correcting  their 
minds — the  human  destiny  alone  is  capable  of  doing  this.  Yet  if  one  is  a 
human  being  and  does  not  do  it,  I  can  indeed  do  nothing  for  him!'“ 


In  the  past,  I,  Chinul,  have  perused  Mahayana  [texts]  and  carefully 
contemplated  the  explanations  of  the  sutras  and  sastras  that  belong  to  the 
vehicle  of  the  deflnitive  teachings  {nitarthd).  There  is  not  one  dharma  that 
is  not  subsumed  within  the  threefold  training  and  not  a  single  buddha 
who  completed  this  path  without  relying  on  this  threefold  training.  As  the 
Suramgamasutra  says,  “All  the  tathagatas  of  the  past  have  already  completed 
this  approach.  All  the  bodhisattvas  of  the  present  now  access  its  consummate 
brightness.  Future  cultivators  will  also  be  relying  on  this  very  dharma.”"” 

>viii  an '  J 


Consequently,  we  now  join  together  in  this  extraordinary  pledge  and 
affirm  this  covert  oath  in  order  to  cultivate  henceforth  the  brahmacarya\ 
then,  in  our  adoration  of  our  authentic  lineage  {p’ung  JsL,  lit.,  “wind,”  “style”). 


K.  hyurwoly  Q.youyue  Liji  zhu  shu  22. 14b. 4-5,  Shisan  jingzhushu  5,  p.  436b. 

An  allusion  to  the.  Analects  {Lunyu  15.15):  “When  a  man  is  not  in  the  habit  of  saying  ‘What 
shall  I  think  of  this?  What  shall  I  think  of  this?’  I  can  indeed  do  nothing  with  him!”  See  Legge, 
Chinese  Classics^  vol.  1:  Confucian  Analects.,  p.  299. 

Shoulengyan jing(y,  T945:19.131b8-ll. 
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we  will  never  again  allow  ourselves  to  be  self-demeaning.  We  invigorate 
our  bodies  and  minds  with  ilia,  samadhi,  and  prajna,  reducing  [afflictions] 
and  reducing  them  again. Along  the  riverbanks  and  at  the  foot  of  trees, 
we  constantly  nurture  the  embryo  of  sanctity."’^  We  roam  about  gazing  at 
the  moonlight;  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  torrents,  we  are  completely 
autonomous;  completely  free  both  temporally  and  spatially  [chonghoeng  ^ 
we  pass  the  time  like  empty  boats  bobbing  atop  the  waves  or  loosed 
birds'®^  soaring  in  the  sky.  We  manifest  our  bodies  throughout  the  universe, 
immersing  our  mysterious  numinosity  in  the  dharmadhatu,  responding  to 
others  according  to  their  faculties,  spontaneously  and  without  stereotyping. 
This  is  exactly  what  I  have  longed  for. 

If  people  who  cultivate  the  path  renounce  fame  and  enter  the  mountains 
but  fail  to  cultivate  these  practices  and,  instead,  make  a  show  of  keeping  the 
dignified  deportments  (irydpatha)  in  order  to  deceive  the  faithful  danapati 
{tanwbl  viz.,  patrons),  then  it  is  no  better  than  seeking  fame  and  gain, 
riches  and  position,  or  being  addicted  to  liquor  and  sex,  the  mind  and  body 
dissolute,  passing  one’s  entire  life  in  vain. 


104  Adapted  from  Laozi  48:  “Keep  on  diminishing  and  diminishing  until  you  reach  the  state  of 
No-ado  \muwi  ^^].”John  C.  H.  Wu,  trans.,  Lao  TzUy  pp.  68-69.  This  same  passage  is  also  quoted  in 
Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mindy  exchange  no.  7. 

105  The  “embryo  of  sanctity”  {songt'ae  refers  to  the  adept  on  the  three  stages  of  worthiness 

{samhydn  the  three  initial  stages  of  the  bodhisattva  path  prior  to  the  bodhisattva  bhumir.  viz., 

the  ten  abidings,  ten  practices,  and  ten  dedications.  In  Son  texts,  the  phrase  “constantly  nurture  the 
embryo  of  sanctity”  refers  to  cultivation  that  follows  the  initial  understanding-awakening,  during 
which  the  inchoate  embryo  of  buddhahood  is  nurtured  until  finally  the  fetus  matures  and  is  born 
into  the  “family,”  or  lineage,  of  the  buddhas  at  the  initial  level  of  the  ten  bhumis.  This  phrase  is 
adapted  from  the  MazuyuluyXZJ  1304:119. 811al0. 

106  The  Sinographs  for  vertical  {chong  alt.,  su  S:)  and  horizontal  {hoeng  1^)  are  often  used 
to  contrast  spatial  and  temporal  dimensions;  e.g.,  “Vertically  piercing  the  three  time-limits  ... 
horizontally  penetrating  the  ten  directions”;  cf.  Jingangjing  zuanyao  kandingji  4,  T  1702:33.201al6- 
17;  and  Qixin  lun  shupi  xueji  1,  T1848:44.299a5-8. 

107  K.  irhybky  Q.yihe  PWYF?>97%.  3;  see  Wang  Sengda’s  Jiyan guanglu  wen 

fKV 485.60.26a,  and  Guo  Jingchun’s  You  xian  shi  PVX  101.21.25b. 
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mt^, '  8t '  '  Aik’^AigMo 

itH '  A 


All  those  venerables  who  heard  these  words  agreed  with  what  was  said 
and  vowed,  “On  another  day  we  will  consummate  this  agreement,  live  in 
seclusion  deep  in  the  forest,  and  be  bound  together  as  a  society  that  should 
be  named  for  samadhi  and  prajna.”  In  this  manner  the  pledge  was  put  to 
writing,  and  everyone  affirmed  their  decision.  Later,  because  of  unforeseen 
problems  with  the  monastic  campus  (lit.  “assembly  for  selecting  buddhas,” 
sdnbulchang  everyone  scattered  in  all  the  four  directions.  It  had 

been  nearly  ten  years  up  to  now  and  we  stiU  had  not  been  able  to  fulfill  our 
promise. 


In  the  early  spring  of  last  year,  cyclical  musin  A'f'  [1188],  the  revered 


108  The  term  “assembly  for  selecting  buddhas”  (K.  sdnbulchang^  C.  xuanfochang  is  a  Buddhist 

analogue  of  xuanchang  the  hall  where  the  Chinese  civil  service  examinations  were  held  and 

which  by  metonymy  comes  to  mean  the  examinations  themselves.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  used, 
again  by  metonymy,  to  refer  to  the  Buddhist  monastic  examinations;  see  Sem  Vermeersch,  The  Power 
of  the  Buddhas^  p.  187.  The  term  comes  to  be  used  more  generically  to  refer  to  Buddhist  monasteries, 
since  those  are  the  places  where  buddhas  are  selected;  see,  for  example,  the  enlightenment  verse  of 
the  eminent  Chan  layman  Pang  Yun  (740-808)  in  Pangjushiyulu  2,  XZJ  1318:120. 39al6-17; 
Ruth  Fuller  Sasaki,  Yoshitaka  Iriya,  and  Dana  R.  Fraser,  trans.,  X  Man  of  Zen:  The  Recorded  Sayings 
of  Layman  P’angy  p.  26.  Pang  Yun  studied  under  Mazu  Daoyi  (709-788),  whose  monastery 

was  also  termed  a  xuanfochang^  see  CDL  14,  p.  310b4-9. 
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Son  monk  Venerable  [TukJChae  (d.u.)  who  had  also  made  the 

pledge,  happened  to  be  staying  at  Kojosa  on  Kong  Mountain 

He  had  not  forgotten  our  earlier  vow  to  establish  the  Samadhi  and  Prajna 
Society  and  sent  a  letter  to  me  at  Pomun-aranya  on  Haga  Mountain 

earnestly  inviting  me  a  second  and  a  third  time  as  well.  Even 
though  I  had  been  dwelling  in  the  forest  ravines,  keeping  my  foolishness  and 
ineptitude  to  myself  and  worried  about  nothing,  nevertheless,  remembering 
our  earlier  pact  and  moved  by  his  earnest  sincerity,  I  chose  this  year’s  season 
of  spring  warmth"^  to  move  my  abode  to  that  monastery  together  with  my 
fellow  practitioner,  the  Son  adept  Hang  We  invited  those  who  had 

previously  made  the  same  vow  to  gather  there  with  us,  but  some  had  died, 
others  were  sick,  and  still  others  were  pursuing  fame  and  profit,  and  were  not 
able  to  join  us.  Finally,  with  the  remaining  group  of  three  or  four  monks,  we 
estabhshed  this  dharma  assembly  in  fulfillment  of  our  vow. 


Tiikchae  (d.u.)  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  important  members  of  the  Samadhi  and  Prajna 
Society  appearing  in  Taesung  Sonjong  Chogyesan  Susdnsa  chungch’angki 

Chosdn  Pulgyo  t’ongsa  III,  p.  348  1.  6;  nothing  more  is  known  about  him.  His  invitation  to  Chinul  is 
mentioned  in  Chinul’s  funerary  inscription  translated  below.  The  use  of  Sonbaek  as  an  honorific 
term  for  senior  Son  monks  can  be  found  in  the  Chodang  chip  3,  p.  22c22. 

Kong  Mountain  is  also  known  as  P’algongsan  Kojosa  is  also  called 

Chbngnyanggul  it  is  currently  a  hermitage  named  Kojoam  that  is  associated  with 

Unhaesa  in  Kyongsang  Pukto,  Yongchon-kun  Chongt’ong-myon  Sinwon- 

tong  For  Kojosa,  see  TYS  22,  fol.  25,  p.  383;  for  Kongsan,  see  TYS  22,  fob  21,  p.  381. 

Kongsan  was  obviously  a  burgeoning  practice  site  at  that  time;  TYS  lists  six  different  monasteries  on 
the  mountain.  Kojoam  is  well  known  today  for  the  figurines  of  the  500  arhats  on  display  inside  its 
main  shrine  hall. 

111  Pomun  Monastery  M^is  in  Kyongsang  Pukto  Yechon-kun 

Pomun-myon  For  Haga-sanT4T(i^^)  Jd,  see  7Y*524,  fol.  4,p.  411. 

112  For  “season  of  spring  warmth”  (K.  ch’unyang  cho/y  C.  chunyang Jie  see  Jinshu  22.2a. 4-5; 

BNB  7,  p.  511b;  and  Pan  Anren  Guan  zhongshi  67.20. 12a. 

1 13  Yi  Chong-ik  (“Pojo  kuksa  ui  sasang  ch’egye,”  p.  267)  identifies  Hang  Sonja  4^#:^  with  Mongson 

(d.u.),  one  of  Chinul’s  more  prominent  students;  in  addition  to  his  mention  here,  Mongson  also 
appears  in  the  list  of  important  members  of  the  community  that  is  found  in  the  Susdnsa  chungch'ang 
kiy  Chosdn  Pulgyo  tdngsa  III,  p.  348  1.  5. 
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'  ArrA^ '  'm\Mm 


4o 


I  humbly  hope  that  persons  of  high  moral  standards  who  are  disillusioned 
{nirvedd)  with  this  world — whether  they  are  [adherents  of]  Son,  Kyo, 
Confucianism,  or  Daoism — ^wiU  abandon  the  dusty  domain  [of  this  world], 
roam  far  above  all  things,  and  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  path  of 
inner  cultivation,  which  is  commensurate  with  this  aim.  Then,  although  they 
might  have  had  no  prior  role  in  the  making  of  this  agreement,  I  have  allowed 
them  to  add  their  names  at  the  end  of  the  compact  of  this  society.  Although 
there  may  be  some  who  will  never  have  an  opportunity  to  train  together 
with  us  here,  still,  by  constantly  aiming  to  collect  their  thoughts  and  to 
contemplate  with  insight,  they  will  be  cultivating  right  causes  together  with 
us.  Then  it  will  be  as  the  sutra  says:  “That  place  where  the  crazed  mind  is 
calmed  is  bodhi.  The  sublime  radiance  of  the  nature’s  purity  is  not  something 
that  can  be  obtained  from  anyone  else.”"'' The  Wenshuji  {Manjusri’s 

Gdthd)  says: 

Purifying  the  mind  for  even  one  moment  is  the  bodhimanda. 

It  is  better  than  building  seven-jeweled  stupas  as  numerous  as  the  sands 
of  the  Ganges. 

Those  jeweled  stupas  will  eventually  be  reduced  to  dust. 


Quoted  with  slight  changes  from  the  Shoulengyanjing  Suramgamasutra)  4,  T945:19.121b25-26. 
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But  purifying  the  mind  for  even  one  moment  produces  right  enlighten¬ 
ment."^ 

Consequently,  we  know  that  the  cause  [that  is  created  hy]  even 
temporarily  collecting  one’s  thoughts  and  allaying  the  contaminants  {dsrava) 
win  have  a  profound  and  serene  influence  over  one’s  practice,  even  though 
we  may  he  engulfed  hy  the  three  calamities."®  And  it  is  not  solely  those  who 
cultivate  the  mind  who  will  gain  this  benefit. 

#o  j  A ' 


Through  this  merit  we  offer  up  this  supplication:  May  His  Majesty  live 
for  ten-thousand  years.  May  the  prince  live  for  a  thousand  autumns.  May 
All  under  Heaven  be  at  peace.  May  the  dharma-wheel  always  turn.  May  our 
teachers  and  parents  during  all  the  three  time-periods,  together  with  our 
patrons  throughout  the  ten  directions,  and  all  the  beings  born  and  dying  in 
the  dharmadhatu — may  all  those  together  be  drenched  by  the  dharma-rain 
and  be  eternally  free  from  the  painful  afflictions  of  the  three  evil  bourns;  may 
they  leap  up  into  the  storehouse  of  great  radiance  and  travel  cheerfully  the 
ocean  of  the  nature  of  samadhi.  To  the  very  limits  of  the  future,  may  dulling 
benightedness  be  exposed,  may  the  transmission  from  lamplight  to  lamplight 
continue  and  may  that  illumination  never  be  extinguished.  Would  that  not 


Adapted  with  changes  from  Shi  Wuzhuo’s  (737-767;  SSYN  4.27a)  gatha  in  the  Song 

Biographies  of  Eminent  Monks;  see  Song  Gaosengzhuan  20,  7^2061:50. 837al7-19. 

The  three  calamities  {samjae  S.  trisarnvaratani)  are  the  three  disasters  of  fire,  fiood,  wind 

that  strike  during  the  destruction  accompanying  the  end  of  the  eon;  see  Guanding  jing  12,  T 
1331:21.535a. 
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then  be  merit  that  is  associated  with  the  dharma-nature  from  beginning 
to  end?  May  those  noble  men  who  revel  in  the  good  keep  this  in  mind  and 
consider  it  carefully. 

7} ^A.vk^!k-t ' 


The  time  is  the  prime  year  of  the  [Jin  dynasty’s]  Mingchang  §  (Bright 
Splendor)  reign-era,  late  spring,  [cyclical-year]  kybngsun  MiK  [1190]. 
Respectfully  written  by  the  Oxherder  (Moguja  Chinul,  who  is  living 

in  seclusion  on  Kong  Mountain. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  Cheng’an  (Continuing  Peace)  reign- 
era,  cyclical  kyongsin  it 4'  [1200],  we  moved  the  society  from  Kongsan  to 
Chogyesan  #il:vh  in  the  Kangnam  region."^  In  the  vicinity,  there  was  a 

monastery  named  Chonghyesa  Because  this  caused  some  confusion 

in  the  names,  we  received  a  court  memorial  that  changed  our  name  from 
the  Samadhi  and  Prajna  Society  to  the  Society  for  Cultivating  Son  (Susonsa 
f'l‘#4i).  Nevertheless,  since  this  Encouragement  to  Practice  was  already  in 
circulation,  the  xylographs  were  carved  and  the  text  printed  and  distributed 
under  the  old  name. 

at '  ' iiiio 


Kangnam  corresponds  to  the  present-day  Honam  region,  i.e.,  North  and  South  Cholla 
provinces. 

118  Chonghyesa  (Samadhi  and  Prajna  Monastery)  is  on  Kyejoksan  in  Sungju-kun 

Chbngso-ri  Cholla  Namdo,  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Sunchon;  see  Im  Sok-chin, 

Songgwangsa  chiy  p.  13.  See  TY^  40,  fol.  7a,  p.  702a,  for  the  monastery  and  fol.  2b,  p.  699a,  for  the 
mountain.  Chonghyesa  is  currently  a  branch  monastery  of  Hwaomsa 
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Admonitions  to  Neophytes 


Kye  ch'osim  hag  in  man' 


Written  by 

the  Haedong  Sramana  Chinul 


[1 .  Admonitions  to  Postulants  and  Novices] 

Now,  neophytes  should  keep  far  away  from  bad  friends,  and  draw  near  to 
the  sagacious  and  skilled.  You  should  take  the  five  or  ten  precepts  and  know 
well  when  to  keep  and  when  to  abrogate  them,  when  to  follow  and  when 
to  dispense  with  them.^  You  are  to  follow  only  the  sacred  words  of  the 
Golden-Mouthed  One  [the  Buddha];  do  not  heed  the  deluded  speech  of  the 
common  crowd. 


1  HPC  4.738a-739b;  and  cf.  the  recension  in  the  Taisho  Buddhist  canon:  7^2019B:48.1004h-1005a. 
The  title  in  the  latest  Revised  Romanization  is  Gye  chosim  hagin  mun. 

2  The  five  precepts  {S.  pancasila,  K.  ogye  are  the  five  rules  of  conduct  or  “steps  in  training”  (S. 
siksdpada)  that  form  the  foundation  for  Buddhist  morality  {slid)  for  both  lay  and  monastic  adherents. 
The  five  are  to  abstain  from  (1)  killing  living  creatures  (usually  taken  to  mean  not  killing  humans), 
(2)  taking  what  is  not  given,  (3)  engaging  in  sexual  misconduct,  (4)  lying  (specifically  defined  with 
reference  to  monks  as  not  to  lie  about  the  possession  of  high  states  of  attainment  or  superhuman 
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“Since  you  have  already  left  home  to  join  the  pure  congregation, 
remember  always  to  be  gentle  and  flexible  and  to  get  along  well  with  others; 
do  not  be  arrogant  or  haughty.  Treat  those  senior  to  you  as  your  older 
brothers;  treat  those  junior  to  you  as  your  younger  brothers.  In  the  event  of 
a  quarrel,  try  to  reconcile  the  views  of  the  two  parties;  bring  them  together 
by  being  sympathetic  to  both  and  do  not  harm  them  with  vicious  words.  If 
you  continue  to  slander  your  fellows  and  bicker  over  who  is  right  and  who 
wrong — leading  a  recluse’s  life  in  this  manner  is  utterly  without  benefit.”^ 
The  calamities  of  wealth  and  sex  are  worse  than  poisonous  snakes.  Examine 
yourself  and  be  aware  of  your  faults:  you  must  always  leave  them  far  behind. 


Unless  you  have  good  reason,  do  not  enter  anyone  else’s  room  or 
compound.  Do  not  pry  into  the  affairs  of  others  that  take  place  in  private 


powers),  and  (5)  drinking  alcohol  to  the  point  of  intoxication.  The  same  five  precepts  (with  the  third 
now  defined  as  celibacy)  are  augmented  by  five  additional  rules  that  constitute  the  ten  precepts 
{daiaslla)  for  novice  monks  {sramanera)  and  nuns  {sramanerikd).'V[\e.  additional  five  are  (6)  not  to  eat 
at  an  inappropriate  time,  (7)  not  to  dance,  sing,  play  music,  or  attend  performances,  (8)  not  to  adorn 
one’s  body  with  garlands,  perfumes,  and  cosmetics,  (9)  not  to  sleep  on  high  or  luxurious  beds,  (10) 
not  to  handle  gold  and  silver,  viz.,  money.  “To  know  when  to  keep  and  to  dispense  with  the  precepts”: 
an  example  commonly  cited  in  the  literature  is  found  in  the  Dharmaguptaka-Vinaya.  A  hunter  was 
chasing  a  deer  that  fled  into  the  monastery.  When  the  hunter  asked  the  monks  whether  they  had 
seen  the  deer,  they  replied  they  didn’t  know.  The  hunter  accused  the  monks  of  lying,  but  the  Buddha 
said  there  was  no  transgression,  presumably  because  the  monks  had  saved  the  life  of  the  deer,  even  if 
they  had  broken  the  precept  against  lying.  See  Sifen  lu  55,  T1428:22.978bl2-18. 

3  This  whole  passage  is  cited  verbatim,  but  without  attribution,  from  Chanyuan  qinggui  9, 

22111:928al2-15. 
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places.  If  it  is  not  a  “six”  day,'^  do  not  wash  your  underwear.  When  you  wash 
your  face  or  rinse  your  mouth,  do  not  blow  your  nose  loudly  or  spit.  When 
serving  the  formal  meal,  do  not  unceremoniously  serve  people  out  of  order. 
When  walking  about  {camkrama),^  do  not  open  your  coUar  or  flail  your  arms 
about.  When  speaking,  do  not  laugh  or  joke  in  a  loud  voice.  Unless  it  is  to 
attend  to  an  important  matter,  do  not  go  beyond  the  front  gate.  If  someone 
is  sick,  you  should  care  for  him  with  compassion.  When  guests  visit,  you 
should  welcome  them  gladly.  When  you  encounter  a  venerable  elder  [monk], 
you  must  respectfully  make  way  for  him. 

TUf  '  TUf  ti!;5hn# ' mirtm 

mSr '  it#*  '  M##-i3ai€„ 


4  A  “six  day”:  According  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Titian  wangjing  {Four  Heavenly 

Kings  Scripturey  T  590:15.118b)  ,  the  six  days  refer  to  six  monthly  retreat  days,  viz.  the  eighth, 
fourteen,  fifteen,  twenty-third,  twenty-ninth,  and  thirtieth  days  of  the  lunar  month,  when  the  Four 
Heavenly  Kings  (S.  Caturmaharajakayika;  K.  Sachon  wang  descend  from  heaven  and  judge 

the  relative  merit  or  demerit  of  the  actions  of  all  living  creatures;  hence,  it  is  especially  important  to 
control  one’s  conduct  on  those  days.  Cf.  also  the  account  in  the  Tiwei  [Boli]  jing  {Book 

ofTrapusa  [and  Bhallikajy  roll  no.  2),  a  Chinese  apocryphon,  which  states  that  on  those  six  monthly 
retreat  days  Heaven  and  Earth  record  the  destiny  of  human  beings  and  report  their  findings;  hence, 
people  should  be  especially  careful  to  observe  the  precepts  on  those  days  and  recite  the  name  of 
the  Buddha  {nianfd).  See  Kyoko  Tokuno,  “Byways  in  Chinese  Buddhism:  The  Book  ofTrapusa  and 
Indigenous  Scriptures,”  pp.  279-280.  According  to  a  different  listing,  a  “six  day”  refers  instead  to  the 
sixth,  sixteenth,  and  twenty-sixth  days  of  each  lunar  month,  when  the  saints  are  said  to  convene  and 
redeem  the  spirits  of  insects;  hence,  if  you  wash  your  underclothes  on  those  days  and  unintentionally 
kill  lice  and  other  insects,  they  will  be  reborn  in  the  Pure  Land  and  you  would  not  have  violated  the 
precept  against  killing.  For  discussion,  see  Kim  T’anho,  Ch’obalsim  chagyong  mun  kangiii,  p.  85. 

5  “Walking  about”  is  a  free  translation  of  the  Sino-Korean  compound  kybnghaeng  equivalent 
to  the  Sanskrit  camkrama,  a  technical  term  for  walking  meditation.  In  this  passage,  however,  Chinul 
is  using  it  in  a  nontechnical  sense  to  refer  to  one’s  general  demeanor  when  walking  around  around 
the  monastery. 
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When  using  religious  requisites  (K.  togu  S.  pariskdra),  you  should 
he  frugal  and  content  with  what  you  have.  During  the  meal  service,  do  not 
make  any  noise  while  drinking  or  sipping.  Whether  raising  or  putting  down 
[utensils],  do  it  calmly  and  carefully.  Do  not  raise  your  head  and  glance 
about.  Do  not  relish  the  fine  food  and  despise  the  coarse.  You  should  keep 
silence  and  say  nothing.  Guard  against  distracting  thoughts.  Rememher 
that  you  take  food  only  to  keep  the  body  from  wasting  away,  so  that  you  can 
master  religious  activities.  Recite  the  Bore  xinjing  {Heart  Sutra)  [on 

behalf  of  the  donor]^  and  contemplate  the  purity  of  the  three  wheels  [viz., 
donor,  recipient,  and  object  donated]^  so  that  you  do  not  infringe  on  the 
functioning  of  the  Way. 


You  must  be  conscientious  about  attending  worship  services  [lit.,  “incense 
cultivation”]  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and  chide  your  own  laziness. 
Know  the  proper  order  of  procession  so  that  you  do  not  create  a  disturbance. 
During  chanting  or  invocations,  you  should  recite  the  text  while  considering 
the  meaning;  do  not  simply  follow  the  pronunciation  and  do  not  sing  out 
of  key.  When  gazing  reverently  at  [an  image’s]  sacred  visage,  do  not  let  your 
mind  wander  to  other  things.  You  must  understand  that  the  obstructions 
created  by  your  own  misdeeds  are  [as  great  as]  the  mountains  or  the  seas; 
[but  you  also]  must  know  that  they  can  be  dissolved  through  repentance  in 
principle  and  repentance  in  deed.®  Deeply  contemplate  the  fact  that  both  the 


®  For  this  interpretation,  see  Yifa,  Tde  Origins  of  Buddhist  Monastic  Codes  in  China,  p.  124. 

7  See//y/58,p.304c24-25. 

®  “Repentance  in  principle”  or  “ideal  repentance”  (K.  ich'am,  C.  lichan  S'lit,)  refers  to  the  repentance 
that  derives  from  recognizing  that  all  things  are  ultimately  unproduced  {anutpdda).  Rather  than 
performing  an  actual  repentance  ceremony,  in  this  form  of  repentance  one  would  simply  sit  in 
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worshipper  and  the  worshipped  are  conditionally  generated  from  the  true 
nature.  Have  profound  faith  that  the  sympathetic  response  [of  the  Buddha  to 
your  repentance]  will  not  be  missing,  [just  as]  shadow  and  echo  follow  both 
[form  and  sound]. 

'  li  '  MiSxm A 


[2.  Admonitions  to  Monks] 

When  residing  in  the  residence  hall,  you  should  defer  to  one  another  and 
pick  no  quarrels.  You  should  help  and  support  one  another.  Guard  against 
trying  to  win  arguments.  Refrain  from  gathering  for  idle  chatter.  Refrain 
from  wearing  someone  else’s  shoes  by  mistake.  Refrain  from  sitting  or 
lying  down  at  the  wrong  spot.  When  conversing  with  guests,  do  not  reveal 
your  colleagues’  dirty  laundry  but  simply  praise  the  Buddhist  functions 
carried  on  in  the  monastery.  When  you  go  to  the  storeroom,  you  should 
not  look  at  or  listen  to  anything  that  might  create  suspicions  about  you. 
Unless  it  is  an  important  matter,  do  not  travel  into  the  village,  go  around  the 
countryside,  or  associate  with  the  laity,  or  else  you  could  incur  the  enmity 


meditation  and  contemplate  the  fact  that  one’s  transgressions  are  devoid  of  self-nature;  once  the 
essential  principle  of  their  innate  nonproduction  is  realized,  there  is  nothing  left  to  transgress  or  to 
repent,  thus  instantaneously  resolving  all  transgressions.  “Repentance  in  deed”  or  “actual  repentance” 
(K.  sach'am^  C.  shichan  refers  to  the  actual  performance  of  a  repentance  or  confession  ritual, 

which  may  include  ceremonies,  chanting,  invocations,  etc.  If  one  invokes  the  Buddha’s  name  and 
confesses  to  one’s  transgressions,  the  Buddha’s  response  will  be  forthcoming,  releasing  one  from  the 
results  of  one’s  transgressions.  In  addition,  to  repent  while  grasping  at  the  characteristics  of  dharmas 
is  repentance  in  deed;  to  recognize  that  everything  is  unconditioned  is  repentance  in  principle.  See 
Tiantai  sijiao  yi  T  1931:46. 779all,  18;  Mohe  zhiguan  T  1911:46. 13c22-23; 

Hurvitz,  “Chih-i,”  pp.  368-369. 
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of  others  and  lose  your  religious  sensibilities.  Even  if  you  do  have  to  go  out 
on  important  business,  inform  the  abbot  or  the  rector  and  let  him  know 
of  your  destination.  If  you  enter  a  layperson’s  house,  you  must  firmly  keep 
right  mindfulness.  Be  careful  not  to  let  the  sights  and  sounds  make  you 
dissolute  and  corrupt  your  thoughts,  let  alone  loosen  your  collar,  laugh  and 
joke,  talk  distractedly  of  trivial  matters,  or  eat  or  drink  at  improper  times, 
wrongly  assuming  that  you  are  thereby  engaging  in  “unconstrained  practice,” 
when  actually  you  are  deviating  dangerously  from  the  Buddhist  precepts. 
Furthermore,  once  you  have  aroused  the  suspicions  of  sagacious  and  virtuous 
people,  how  will  you  ever  again  be  considered  wise? 

Alt ' 


[3.  Admonitions  to  Bhiksus  Resident  in  the  Meditation 
Hall] 

When  residing  in  the  retreat-society  hall  [viz.,  meditation  hall],  refrain 
from  practicing  together  with  s'ramaneras  [novices].  Refrain  from  coming 
and  going  for  personal  matters.  Refrain  from  noticing  others’  skillful  and 
unskillful  [acts].  Refrain  from  zealously  pursuing  words  and  letters  [viz., 
studying].  Refrain  from  oversleeping.  Refrain  from  distracting  yourself 
in  sensory  activities.  When  you  are  participating  in  a  [formal]  dharma 
disquisition  where  the  master  has  ascended  the  high  seat,  do  not  [be  so 
overawed  by]  those  teachings  that  you  [hesitate,]  presuming  you  are  on  sheer 
precipice,  and  inevitably  cower  and  back  away.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not 
think  that  you  are  already  familiar  with  it  and  presume  it  is  too  simple.  You 
should  instead  listen  to  it  without  any  preconceptions;  then  it  wiU  certainly 
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be  an  occasion  for  you  to  understand  his  point.  Do  not  go  along  with  the 
rhetoricians  who  judge  [a  sermon’s  quality]  merely  by  its  eloquence.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  verse 

“A  snake  drinks  water  and  produces  poison, 

A  cow  drinks  water  and  produces  milk,” 

Training  wisely  produces  bodhi. 

Training  stupidly  produces  sarnsara.^ 

A' m 


Furthermore,  do  not  think  slightingly  of  your  mentors  in  the  dharma;  in 
doing  so,  you  create  obstacles  on  the  path,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  make 
progress  in  your  cultivation.  You  must  be  careful  about  this!  The  [Perfection 
of  Wisdom]  Treatise  says,  “It  is  like  a  man  traveling  at  night  together  with  a 
wicked  person  who  carries  a  torch  to  show  the  way:  if  he  wiU  not  accept  the 
service  of  that  mans  light  because  the  person  is  evil,  he  could  end  up  falling 
into  a  hole  or  dropping  into  a  pit.”'“  Listening  to  the  dharma  is  like  treading 
on  thin  ice:  directing  your  eyes  and  ears,  you  must  listen  to  its  profound 
sounds;  respectfully  calming  your  dusty  [thoughts],  appreciate  its  recondite 
purport.  After  [the  master  has  finished  and]  left  the  hall,  sit  silently  and 
reflect  upon  it.  Should  you  have  any  doubts,  consult  widely  with  those  who 
have  understood  previously.  Ponder  over  it  in  the  evening;  inquire  about  it  in 
the  morning.  Try  not  to  fall  short  [in  your  understanding]  by  as  much  as  a 


^  The  first  two  lines  of  the  verse  are  quoted  from  the  “Puxian  xingyuan  pin”  of  the  HY]  12,  p. 
717cl6-17.  This  same  verse  is  also  cited  in  Yongming  Yanshou’s  Zongjing  lu  39,  T  2016:48. 649a4-5, 
a  text  with  which  Chinul  was  closely  familiar  and  that  seems  to  have  been  Chinul’s  source,  since  he 
cites  another  passage  that  appears  just  previously  in  Yanshou’s  text  just  below  (see  n.  12  infra). 

Cf  Dazhidu  lun  \^Mahdprajndpdramitdsdstra\  41,  T1509:25.357c24-26. 
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strand  of  silk  or  hair.  In  this  wise,  you  then  wiU  be  able  to  develop  right  faith 
and  wiU  indeed  be  one  who  has  embraced  the  Way. 

M: '  '  r-mmo  -ipM.' 


The  craving,  desire,  anger,  and  delusion  to  which  we  have  become 
habituated  since  time  immemorial  bind  the  ground  of  thought  {uiji  # 
i4):  although  they  may  temporarily  be  subdued,  they  recur,  like  a  fever  that 
strikes  on  alternate  days.  At  all  times,  you  must  right  away  make  use  of 
preparatory  practices  (S.  prayoga,  K.  kahaeng  Aolr)  cum  expedients  (S.  upaya, 
¥^.  pangp’ydn  and  the  power  of  wisdom  and  take  personal  pains  to 

deter  and  protect  [against  such  tendencies].  While  lazily  wasting  your  days 
in  pointless  prattle,  how  can  you  aspire  to  the  mind-doctrine  [of  Son]  and 
seek  a  way  out  [to  salvation]?  You  merely  need  an  opportunity  to  strengthen 
your  wiU,  reprove  yourself,  and  not  be  indolent.  Know  your  faults  and  turn 
toward  the  skillful.  Reform  and  repent  [your  unskillful  conduct];  control 
and  tame  [your  distracted  mind].  “Cultivate  earnestly  and  the  power  of 
contemplation  will  intensify;  train  continuously  and  the  aspects  of  practice 
will  become  increasingly  pure.  If  you  constantly  think  about  how  difficult 
it  is  to  encounter  [the  dharma],  your  religious  activities  will  always  seem 
fresh.  If  you  always  remember  how  fortunate  you  are  [to  have  encountered 


The  Sino-Korean  terms  kahaeng  Sitid  pangp’ydn  both  render  the  Yogacara  term  prayoga, 
referring  to  the  preparatory  practices  that  precede  the  experience  of  insight  {darsanamdrga)\  pangp’yon 
is  the  “old  translation”  used  by  such  translators  as  Kumarajiva;  kahaeng  is  the  “new  translation” 
adopted  by  Xuanzang  and  his  translation  team.  To  bring  out  the  connotations  of  both  terms,  I  render 
pangp’ydn  here  by  its  more  generic  denotation  of  “expedients.” 
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Buddhism],  you  will  never  backslide.”'^  [If  you  persevere]  in  this  way  for  a 
long,  long  time,  naturally  samadhi  and  prajna  will  become  consummately 
bright  and  you  will  see  your  own  mind-nature;  you  will  use  compassion  and 
wisdom  like  a  conjurer  and  in  turn  ferry  across  sentient  beings  [to  salvation]; 
you  wiU  become  a  great  field  of  merit  {'S>.  punyaksetra,  Y^.  pokchon  IgW)  for 
humans  and  divinities.  You  must  work  diligently  at  this! 

^  W 14 '  '  .li  Pil  g  # '  —  at '  A  M  ill  iioit 

AtsHitAlE'  VAAA'  A 

t- « an  '  A  ll  ■'t:  1±  '  it  A  At  A  A  AIS  W '  m 


^2  Chinul  quotes  here  (without  attribution)  a  section  that  is  virtually  identical  to  a  passage  from 
Yongming  Yanshou’s  Zongjing luZ9,  Y2016:48.648c9-ll. 
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Moguja  Susim  kyol' 


''ik  Jw  1 


Written  by 

Chinul,  a  Sramana from  Chogye  Mountain  in  Haedong 


The  triple  world  is  blazing  in  affliction  as  if  it  were  a  house  on  fire/  How  can 
you  bear  to  tarry  here  and  complacently  undergo  such  ongoing  suffering?  If 
you  wish  to  avoid  wandering  in  sarnsara,  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  seek 
buddhahood.  If  you  want  to  become  a  buddha — understand  that  the  buddha 
is  the  mind,  so  how  can  you  search  for  the  mind  in  the  far  distance?  It  is  not 


^  HPC  4.708b-714b;  and  cf.  the  recension  in  the  Taisho  Buddhist  canon:  T2020:48.1005c-1009b. 
In  the  latest  Revised  Romanization  of  Korean,  the  title  is  transcribed  as  Moguja  Susim  gyeol.  The 
Sinograph  kyol  refers  to  esoteric  instructions,  thus  more  precisely  “acroamata,”  as  I  translate  this 
character  elsewhere  in  this  boolq  in  a  title,  however,  I  prefer  the  less  pedantic  rendering  “secrets,”  as  I 
translate  the  term  here.  In  other  editions,  Chinul’s  cognomen  Moguja  is  missing  from  the  title. 

2  Chinul  is  alluding  here  to  the  famous  Parable  of  the  Burning  House  from  the  Lotus  Sutra.  See 
Miaofa  lianhua  jing  2,  T  262:9. 12c-13c;  Leon  Hurvitz,  trans..  Scripture  of  the  Lotus  Blossom  of  the 
Fine  Dharma,  pp.  58-62;  see  also  LJL^  p.  497bl7.  The  “triple  world”  refers  to  the  three  realms  of 
existence  {lokadhatii):  the  realms  of  sensuality  (or  desire,  kdma)y  subtle-materiality  (or  form,  rupa)y 
and  immateriality  (or  formlessness,  arupa). 
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outside  the  body.  The  physical  body  is  a  phantom,  for  it  is  subject  to  birth 
and  death;  the  true  mind  is  like  space,  for  it  is  uninterrupted  and  immutable. 
Therefore,  it  is  said,  “These  hundred  bones  will  crumble  and  return  to  fire 
and  wind.  But  One  Thing  is  eternally  numinous  and  envelops  heaven  and 
earth. 


It  is  so  tragic.  People  have  been  deluded  for  so  long.  They  do  not 
recognize  that  their  own  minds  are  the  true  buddhas.  They  do  not  recognize 
that  their  own  natures  are  the  true  dharma.  Wanting  to  search  for  the 
dharma,  they  stiU  look  in  the  distance  for  all  the  sages.  Wanting  to  search  for 
the  Buddha,  they  wiU  not  observe  their  own  minds.  If  they  aspire  to  the  path 
of  buddhahood  while  obstinately  holding  to  their  sense  that  the  Buddha 
is  outside  the  mind  or  the  dharma  is  outside  the  nature,  then,  even  though 
they  pass  through  kalpas  as  numerous  as  dust  motes,  burning  their  bodies, 
charring  their  arms,  crushing  their  bones  and  exposing  their  marrow,  or  else 
writing  sutras  with  their  own  blood,  never  lying  down  to  sleep,  eating  only 
once  at  the  early-morning  offering  [during  the  myo-hour  ?p,  viz.,  5  to  7  A.M.], 
or  even  reading  through  the  doctrines  of  the  entire  canon  and  cultivating  aU 
sorts  of  ascetic  practices,  it  is  like  trying  to  make  rice  by  boiling  sand — it  will 
only  add  to  their  tribulation.'* 


3  By  Danxia  Zichun  (1064-1117),  in  the  Caodong  lineage;  from  his  verse  “Wan 

zhuyin”  appearing  in  CDL  30,  p.  463b-c;  see  also  CDL  20,  p.  368b24-25.  This  passage 

is  quoted  also  at  DHYL  8,  p.  843b.  “Hundred  bones”  paekhae^  C.  bohai  is  an  allusion  to 

Zhuangzi  chap.  (“Qi  wu  lun”  sec.  3,p.  8. 

^  Adapted  from  Wonhyo’s  Palsim  suhaeng  chang  “The  practice  of  persons  who  have 

wisdom  is  to  steam  rice  grains  to  prepare  rice;  the  practice  of  persons  without  wisdom  is  to  steam 
sand  to  prepare  rice.”//PC  1.841b5;  Cho  Myong-gi,  ed.,  Wbnhyo  taesa  chbnjipy  p.  605. 
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If  they  would  only  understand  their  own  minds,  then  approaches  to 
dharma  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  Ganges  and  uncountable  sublime 
meanings  would  all  be  gained  without  seeking  them.  As  the  World  Honored 
One  said,  “I  see  that  all  sentient  beings  everywhere  are  endowed  with  a 
tathagata’s  wisdom  and  virtue.”^  He  also  said,  “Sentient  beings’  illusory 
guises  all  take  shape  in  the  sublime  mind  of  the  Tathagata’s  complete 
enlightenment.”®  Consequently,  you  should  know  that  outside  this  mind 
there  is  no  buddhahood  that  can  be  attained.  All  the  buddhas  of  the  past 
were  merely  persons  who  understood  their  minds.  All  the  saints  and  sages 
of  the  present  are  likewise  merely  persons  who  have  cultivated  their  minds. 
All  religious  cultivators  in  the  future  will  rely  on  this  dharma  as  well.  I  hope 
all  of  you  who  cultivate  the  path  will  never  search  outside.  “The  nature  of 
the  mind  is  untainted;  it  is  originally  consummate  and  complete  in  and  of 
itself.  If  you  will  only  leave  behind  false  conditioning,  you  will  be  a  ‘such-like’ 
buddha.”^ 

J  A*'  J  SfrA'-tt 

'  ;^#TAo  A' 


5  Avatamsakasutra,  “Manifestation  of  the  Tathdgata  chapter  (Rulai  chuxian  pin  HYJ 

51,p.272c23-26. 

^  Quoted  from  the  Yuanjue jing  {Complete  Enlightenment  Sutra)^  YJJ,  p.  914al0-ll.  Chinul 

also  quotes  this  passage  in  his  Encouragement  to  Practice^  exchange  no.  4. 

7  Chinul  is  quoting  here  without  attribution  from  CDL  9,  p.  268a21-22;  and  cf.  Guling  Shenzan  'k' 
(d.u.),  disciple  of  Baizhang  Huaihai  (749-814);  in  Chodang  chip  16,  p.  104c25-26.  A 

“‘such-like’ buddha”  {yoyo pul  refers  to  the  dharmakaya  buddha. 
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[1] 

Question:  If  you  say  that  the  buddha-nature  exists  in  the  body  right  now, 
then,  since  it  is  in  the  body,  it  is  not  separate  from  us  ordinary  persons.  So 
why  can  we  not  see  now  this  buddha-nature?  Please  explain  this  further  so 
that  we  may  understand. 


Chinul:  It  is  in  your  body,  but  you  do  not  see  it.  Ultimately,  what  is  that 
thing  that  during  the  twelve  time-periods  of  the  day  knows  hunger  and 
thirst,  cold  and  heat,  anger  and  joy?  Now,  this  physical  body  is  a  construct 
of  four  physical  conditions:  earth,  water,  fire,  and  wind.  Since  this  matter  is 
passive  and  insentient,  how  can  it  see,  hear,  sense,  and  know?  That  which  is 
able  to  see,  hear,  sense,  and  know  is  perforce  your  buddha-nature.  For  this 
reason,  Linji  [Yixuan  (d.  867)  said,  “The  four  great  elements  do  not 

know  how  to  expound  dharma  or  listen  to  dharma.  Empty  space  does  not 
know  how  to  expound  dharma  or  listen  to  dharma.  It  is  only  that  formless 
thing  right  before  your  eyes,  clearly  and  brightly  shining  in  isolation,  that 
knows  how  to  expound  dharma  or  listen  to  dharma.”®  This  “formless  thing” 
is  the  dharma-seal  of  all  the  buddhas;  it  is  your  original  mind.  Since  this 
buddha-nature  exists  in  your  body  right  now,  why  in  vain  do  you  search  for  it 
outside? 


L/L,p.  497b26-29. 
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In  case  you  cannot  accept  this,  I  will  mention  some  of  the  events 
surrounding  a  few  of  the  ancient  sages’  entrance  onto  the  path.  These  should 
allow  you  to  resolve  your  douhts.  Listen  carefully  and  try  to  have  faith. 

Once  long  ago,  a  king  who  held  heterodox  views  asked  the  Venerable 
Bharati: 

“What  is  the  buddha?” 

The  venerable  one  answered,  “Seeing  the  nature  is  the  buddha.” 

The  king  asked,  “Has  the  master  seen  the  nature  yet,  or  not?” 

The  venerable  one  answered,  “Yes,  I  have  seen  the  buddha- nature.” 
“Where  is  the  buddha-nature?” 

“This  nature  is  present  when  we’re  acting.” 

“During  which  actions?  I  don’t  see  it  now.” 

“It  appears  in  this  present  action,  but  your  majesty  just  doesn’t  see  it.” 
“But  do  I  have  it  too,  or  not?” 

“If  your  majesty  performs  actions,  there  are  none  in  which  it  is  not 
present.  If  your  majesty  were  not  acting,  its  essence  would  be  very 
difficult  to  see.” 

“But  when  one  acts,  at  how  many  places  does  it  appear?” 

“It  appears  in  eight  different  places.” 

“Would  you  describe  these  eight  places?” 

“In  the  womb  it  is  called  a  fetus.  On  being  born  it  is  called  a  person. 
In  the  eyes  it  is  called  seeing  and  in  the  ears  it  is  called  hearing.  In  the 
nose  it  smells,  in  the  tongue  it  talks,  in  the  hands  it  grasps,  and  in  the  feet 
it  runs.  When  it  is  expanded,  it  contains  worlds  as  numerous  as  grains  of 
sand.  When  it  is  compressed,  it  exists  within  one  minute  particle  of  dust. 
Those  who  have  recognized  it  know  that  it  is  the  buddha-nature;  those 
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who  have  not  call  it  the  spirit.” 

As  the  king  listened,  his  mind  opened  into  awakening.® 

>  iSo  <^^i$ 

1±„  >  ig„  <l±.A'fd'.^?>  <'t±4^'!^Jf!o  >  iSo 

>  iE?„  #^EJ„ 

r^A' >  i^o 

'  '  -AJf  3  W ' 

'  ^^#i± '  >  iw '  ''ttgpgti 

l#o  J 


In  another  case,  a  monk  asked  the  master  Guizong  If 
“What  is  the  buddha?” 

The  master  answered,  “I’ll  tell  you  now,  but  I’m  afraid  you  won’t 
believe  me.” 

“How  would  I  dare  not  believe  the  sincere  words  of  the 
master?” 


5  CDL  3,  p.  218b  (the  whole  story  appears  at  pp.  218all-219all);  quoted  also  in  DHYL  5,  p.  829c. 
The  Korean  igydn  (C.  yijian  is  a  common  designation  for  devotees  of  non-Buddhist  Indian 

religious  sects;  compare  K.  osip  igydn  paramun  nyo  C.  wushi  yijian  poluomen  nii^ 

“fifty  heterodox  Brahmin  women,”  in  Pusa  benshengman  lun  4,  T  160:3. 341cl8-19.  Such  sects  were 
“heterodox”  because  they  did  not  accept  such  basic  Buddhist  teachings  as  rebirth  or  causality;  for  a 
listing,  see  Chang  ahan  jing  7,  T  l:1.42cl-3.  Bharati  was  a  prime  exponent  of  the  signless  teaching 
{musang  chong  — one  of  the  six  major  divisions  of  the  Indian  Buddhist  tradition  reputedly 

current  in  Bodhidharma’s  time  {CDL  3,  p.  217b3-5).  Bharati  was  sent  by  Bodhidharma  to  reconvert 
the  South  Indian  kings  who  had  reverted  to  heterodox  beliefs  and  were  reviling  the  three  jewels  of 
Buddhism;  see  CDL  3,  p.  218a-b. 
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The  master  said,  “It’s  you!” 

“How  can  you  vouchsafe  it  {j>oim 

“If  there  is  the  slightest  bit  of  dust  in  your  eyes,  flowers  in  the 
sky  win  fall  profusely.” 

The  monk  heard  this  and  understood." 

These  stories  I  have  just  told  about  the  sages  of  old  entering  the  path  are 
clear  and  simple;  they  do  not  strain  the  powers  of  comprehension.  If  you  gain 
a  bit  of  faith  and  understanding  from  these  two  cases,  you  will  be  walking 
hand  in  hand  with  the  sages  of  old. 

>  If  '  <— 

i]  '  -fcT-df  Ito 


10  “Vouchsafe”  {poim  is  an  abbreviation  for  literally  “preserve  and  keep”  {poho  itnji 

which  in  Son  texts  typically  refers  to  the  “maintaining  practice”  {poimhaeng  that  follows 

enlightenment,  viz.,  cultivation  that  relies  on  one’s  prior  awakening  experience.  But  this  sense  of 
“maintaining”  is  often  extended  to  be  almost  a  “guarantee”  or  “vouchsafement”  about  the  veracity  of  a 
Son  master’s  statements  concerning  enlightenment.  This  sense  is  found  in  Dahuis  Records,  where  he 
says,  for  example,  “When  body,  speech,  and  mind  are  kept  pure,  this  is  called  the  Buddha’s  appearance 
in  the  world;  when  body,  speech,  and  mind  are  impure,  this  is  called  the  Buddha’s  extinction.  I  now 
vouchsafe  to  you  that  this  matter  has  never  been  false.  What  is  meant  by  ‘this  matter’?  What  is 
meant  by ‘vouchsafe’?” -D//KL  2,  p.  820al-3. 

1 1  There  are  several  monks  who  use  the  toponym  Guizong,  after  the  monastery  of  Guizongsi. 

Guizong  Zhichang  (d.u.),  a  direct  disciple  of  Mazu  Daoyi  (709-788)  in  the 

Hongzhou  lineage  of  early  Chan,  is  one;  for  his  biography,  see  CDL  7,  pp.  255c-256b.  A  second 
monk  is  Guizong  Cezhen  (?-979),  a  disciple  of  Fayan  Wenyi  (885-958),  founder 

of  the  Fayan  school  of  the  mature  Chan  tradition;  for  his  biography,  see  CDL  25,  p.  417a3-22. 
This  precise  exchange  is,  however,  not  found  in  either  biography.  For  a  similar  exchange,  in  which 
Guizong  Cezhen  asks  this  question  and  receives  the  same  reply  from  Fayan,  see  case  7  in  the  Blue 
Cliff  Record]  see  Biyan  lu  1,  T2003 :48.147a;  Cleary  and  Cleary,  trans.,.6/wf  Cliff  Record,^.  46.  “Flowers 
in  the  sky”  seems  to  be  something  akin  to  an  ocular  migraine  and  is  a  common  metaphor  for  delusion 
(viz.,  seeing  things  that  are  not  there). 
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[2] 

Question:  You  talk  about  “seeing  the  nature.”  But  if  one  has  truly  seen 
the  nature,  one  becomes  an  [enlightened]  sage  and,  unlike  other  people, 
should  be  able  to  manifest  the  superpowers  (K.  sint’ong  dt,  S.  abhijnd)  and 
transformations  of  form  {S.  parindma,  pyonhwa  -Xlh)?  How  is  it,  then,  that 
among  those  who  cultivate  the  mind  nowadays,  there  is  not  a  single  person 
who  displays  these  superpowers  and  transformations  of  form? 


Chinul:  You  should  not  utter  absurdities  lightly;  to  be  unable  to 
differentiate  the  perverse  from  the  noble  is  to  be  a  deluded  and  confused 
person.  Nowadays,  you  people  who  are  training  on  the  path  chat  about  truth 
with  your  mouths,  but  your  minds  cower  from  it  in  discouragement  and  end 
up  falling  into  the  error  of  [underestimating  yourselves  by  presuming  that] 
you  do  not  share  [in  the  buddha-nature].  This  is  why  you  have  doubts.  You 
train  on  the  path  but  do  not  know  the  proper  sequence  [of  practice].  You  talk 
about  truth  but  do  not  distinguish  the  root  from  the  branches.  This  is  called 
wrong  view;  it  is  not  called  cultivation.  You  are  not  only  deceiving  yourselves; 
you  are  deceiving  others,  too.  How  can  you  not  be  on  your  guard  against  this? 


12  The  superpowers  or  spiritual  powers  {abhijnd)  refer  to  a  list  of  six  supranormal  powers  that  are  by¬ 
products  of  meditation:  (1)  various  psychical  and  magical  powers  {rddhividdht)^  such  as  the  ability  to 
pass  through  walls  and  walk  on  water;  (2)  clairvoyance  (lit.,  “divine  eye,”  S.  divyacaksus)^  the  ability 
to  see  from  afar  and  to  perceive  how  beings  fare  in  accordance  with  their  deeds;  (3)  clairaudience 
(lit.,  “divine  ear,”  S.  divyasrotrd)^  the  ability  to  hear  from  afar;  (4)  the  ability  to  remember  one’s  own 
former  lives  {purvanivdsdnusmrtt)\  (5)  the  knowledge  of  others’  states  of  mind  {cetoparydydbhijndnd)\ 
(6)  knowledge  of  the  extinction  of  the  contaminants  {dsravaksaya).  The  first  five  of  these  powers  are 
considered  to  be  mundane  {laukikd)  achievements,  which  are  gained  through  still  more  profound 
refinement  of  the  fourth  stage  of  meditative  absorption  {dhydna).  The  sixth  power  is  said  to  be 
supramundane  {lokottard)  and  is  attainable  through  the  cultivation  of  insight  {vipasyand)  into  the 
Buddhist  truths.  The  first,  second,  and  sixth  are  also  called  the  three  kinds  of  knowledge  {trividyd). 
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Now,  there  are  many  approaches  for  accessing  the  path,  but  if  we  focus  on 
what  is  essential,  they  are  all  subsumed  under  the  twofold  approach  of  sudden 
awakening  and  gradual  cultivation.  Although  some  have  advocated  sudden 
awakening/sudden  cultivation,  this  is  the  access  for  people  of  extraordinary 
spiritual  faculties.  If  you  were  to  probe  their  pasts,  you  would  see  that  already 
for  many  lifetimes  their  cultivation  has  been  based  on  [the  insights  gained 
in  a  previous]  awakening.  After  sustained  gradual  permeation,  now,  in  this 
lifetime,  these  people  hear  [the  dharma]  and  awaken:  in  one  moment  [their 
practice  is  brought  to  a]  sudden  conclusion.  But  if  we  try  to  explain  this 
according  to  the  facts,  then  this  capacity  [for  sudden  awakening/sudden 
cultivation]  is  also  the  result  of  an  initial  awakening  and  its  subsequent 
cultivation.  Consequently,  this  twofold  approach  of  sudden  [awakening] 
and  gradual  [cultivation]  is  the  track  followed  by  thousands  of  sages.  Hence, 
there  were  none  of  the  sages  of  old  who  did  not  first  have  an  awakening, 
subsequently  cultivate  it,  and,  as  a  result  of  that  cultivation,  finally  gain 
realization. 


its '  '  Bll-Aifo 


The  “superpowers  and  transformations  of  form”  you  mentioned  appear 
because  of  the  gradual  permeation  of  cultivation  based  on  [an  initial] 
awakening;  it  is  not  that  they  appear  simultaneously  with  that  awakening. 
As  it  is  said  in  the  sutras,  “The  principle  is  awakened  to  suddenly,  and  is 
forged  in  accordance  with  this  awakening.  Phenomena  cannot  be  removed 
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suddenly;  they  are  brought  to  an  end  sequentially.”'^  For  this  reason,  Guifeng 
in  a  profound  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  initial  awakening  followed 
by  subsequent  cultivation,  said. 

We  may  know  that  a  frozen  pond  is  entirely  water,  but  the  sun’s  heat  is 
necessary  to  melt  it.  We  may  awaken  to  the  fact  that  an  ordinary  person 
is  a  buddha,  but  the  power  of  dharma  is  necessary  for  it  to  permeate  our 
cultivation.  When  that  [pond’s]  ice  has  melted,  the  water  flows  freely  and 
we  can  then  use  its  efficacy  for  irrigation  and  cleaning.  When  delusion 
is  extinguished,  the  mind  will  become  numinous  and  dynamic  and,  in 
response,  will  make  manifest  its  function  of  penetrating  illumination.’^' 


These  [quotations  should]  make  it  clear  that  [the  ability  to  manifest] 
superpowers  and  transformations  of  form  in  the  phenomenal  sphere  cannot 
be  perfected  in  a  day:  these  are  made  manifest  through  gradual  permeation. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  accomplished  persons,  superpowers  in  the 
phenomenal  sphere  are  like  eerie  apparitions;  they  are  only  ancillary  by¬ 
products  of  sanctity.’^  Although  sages  might  display  them,  they  do  not  give 
them  undue  emphasis.  Nowadays,  deluded  and  ignorant  people  wrongly 


13  This  quotation  appears  in  the  apocryphal  *Suramgamasutray  Shoulengyan  jing  10,  T  945:19. 
155a8-9.  Chinul  is  probably  quoting  it  indirectly  from  Dahui’s  Records^  where  the  passage  is  cited 
repeatedly,  though  also  without  attribution;  see,  among  others,  DHYL  22,  p.  903b21-22;  DHYL  24,  p. 
912cl;  DHYL  25,  p.  920al2;  DHYL  26,  p.  920al2-13. 

14  The  fourth  in  a  series  of  ten  exchanges  between  Guifeng  Zongmi  and  an  otherwise 

unidentified  Mountain  Man  Shi  A;  quoted  in  CDL  13,  p.  307bl3-19.  This  same  exchange  is 
cited,  with  slight  differences,  in  Encouragement  to  Practice,  exchange  no.  2. 

13  Cf.  the  statement  in  Yuanzhou  Yangshan  Huiji  Chanshi  yulu,  T  1990:47. 586a6;  quoted  in 
Encouragement  to  Practice,  exchange  no.  2. 
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assume  that  one  moment  of  awakening  manifests  in  turn  incalculable  sublime 
functions,  as  well  as  magic  and  miracles.  This  is  the  sort  of  understanding 
to  which  I  was  referring  when  I  said  that  you  did  not  know  the  proper 
sequence  of  practice  and  did  not  distinguish  the  root  from  the  branches.  To 
seek  the  path  to  buddhahood  while  not  knowing  the  proper  sequence  [of 
practice  or  distinguishing]  the  root  and  the  branches  is  like  trying  to  insert 
a  square  peg  into  a  round  hole.  How  is  this  not  a  grave  mistake?  Since  they 
do  not  know  of  any  expedients,  they  consequently  [hesitate],  presuming 
they  have  reached  a  sheer  precipice,  and  allow  themselves  to  cower  and  back 
away  in  discouragement.  Alas,  many  are  those  who  have  thus  broken  their 
ties  with  the  spiritual  lineage  of  the  buddhas.  Since  they  neither  understand 
for  themselves  nor  believe  that  others  have  had  any  experience  of  the 
understanding-awakening,  when  they  see  someone  without  superpowers 
they  act  insolently,  ridiculing  the  saints  and  insulting  the  sages.  This  is  really 
quite  pitiful! 

[3] 

Question:  You  said,  “This  twofold  approach  of  sudden  awakening/gradual 
cultivation  is  the  track  followed  by  thousands  of  sages.”  But  if  awakening 
is  really  sudden  awakening,  what  is  the  point  of  gradual  cultivation?  And 
if  cultivation  means  gradual  cultivation,  how  can  you  speak  of  sudden 
awakening?  We  hope  that  you  wiU  expound  further  on  these  two  aspects  of 
sudden  and  gradual  and  resolve  our  remaining  doubts. 
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Chinul:  As  for  “sudden  awakening,”  when  the  ordinary  person  is  deluded, 
he  assumes  that  the  four  great  elements  are  his  body  and  the  deluded 
thoughts  are  his  mind.  He  does  not  know  that  his  own  nature  is  the  true 
dharma-body;  he  does  not  know  that  his  own  numinous  awareness  {yongji 
ff  Af)  is  the  true  Buddha.  As  he  wanders  hither  and  thither,  looking  for  the 
buddha  outside  his  mind,  a  spiritual  mentor  might  direct  him  to  the  entrance 
to  the  road  [leading  to  salvation].  If  in  one  moment  of  thought  he  then 
follows  back  the  light  [of  his  mind  to  its  source]  and  sees  his  own  original 
nature,  he  will  discover  that  the  ground  of  this  nature  is  innately  free  of 
afflictions  {kles'a),  and  that  he  himself  is  originally  endowed  with  the  nature 
of  wisdom  that  is  free  from  the  contaminants  {dsrava),  which  is  not  a  hair’s 
breadth  different  from  that  of  all  the  buddhas.'®  Hence  it  is  called  sudden 
awakening. 

'  A  Ait  St '  127  AAt '  All  14  A*  At '  A  ll  2.4 

AA^# '  '  A  AAA'  '  da  AASt '  — A '  All  A 

l±o  AllAA' A#!##' AAffSk' 

Ao 

As  for  “gradual  cultivation,”  although  he  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  his 
original  nature  is  no  different  from  that  of  the  buddhas,  the  beginningless 
proclivities  of  habit  {vdsand)  are  extremely  difficult  to  remove  suddenly. 
Therefore  he  must  continue  to  cultivate  while  relying  on  this  awakening  so 


Here  Chinul  is  closely  paraphrasing  Zongmi’s  description  of  sudden  awakening  in  his  CY/DX,  p. 
39%. 
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that  this  efficacy  of  gradual  suffusion  is  perfected;  he  constantly  nurtures  the 
embryo  of  sanctity,'^  and  after  a  long,  long  time  he  becomes  a  sage.  Hence 
it  is  called  gradual  cultivation.  It  is  like  the  maturation  of  an  infant:  from 
the  day  of  its  birth,  [an  infant]  is  endowed  with  all  its  faculties,  just  like  any 
other  [human  being],  but  its  physical  capacities  are  not  yet  fuUy  developed;  it 
is  only  after  the  passage  of  many  months  and  years  that  it  will  finally  mature 
into  an  adult.'® 


[4] 


Question:  Through  what  expedients  is  it  possible  in  one  moment  of  thought 
to  trace  back  [the  radiance  of  one’s  sense]  faculties  and  awaken  to  the  self¬ 
nature? 


F<-1„ 


Chinul:  [The  numinous  awareness]  is  just  your  own  mind;  what  other 


The  “embryo  of  sanctity”  {songt’ae  ^]\a)  refers  to  the  adept  on  the  three  stages  of  worthiness 
{samhydn  the  three  initial  stages  of  the  bodhisattva  path  prior  to  the  bodhisattva  bhumis\  viz., 

the  ten  abidings,  ten  practices,  and  ten  dedications.  In  Son  texts,  the  phrase  “constantly  nurture  the 
embryo  of  sanctity”  refers  to  cultivation  that  follows  the  initial  understanding-awakening,  during 
which  the  inchoate  embryo  of  buddhahood  is  nurtured  until  finally  the  fetus  matures  and  is  born 
into  the  “family,”  or  lineage,  of  the  buddhas  at  the  initial  level  of  the  ten  bhumis.  This  phrase  is 
adapted  from  the  Mazu  YuluyXZJ  1304:119. SllalO. 

“Physical  capacities”  is  literally  “strength,”  “dynamism”  (K.yo/^  fj).  Chinul  adapts  this  simile  of  the 
infant  from  Zongmi;  see  CYJDX,  p.  407cl9-20;  and  cf.  Zongmi’s  description  quoted  in  CDL  13,  p. 
307bl2-13. 
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expedients  do  you  need?  If  you  think  you  need  expedients  in  order  to  seek 
understanding,  you  are  like  a  person  who,  because  he  does  not  see  his  own 
eyes,  assumes  that  he  has  no  eyes  and  decides  to  find  some  way  to  see.  But 
since  he  does  in  fact  have  eyes,  how  else  is  he  supposed  to  see?  If  he  realizes 
that  in  fact  he  has  never  lost  [his  eyes],  this  is  then  the  same  as  seeing  his 
eyes,  and  he  no  longer  would  try  to  find  a  way  to  see.  How  then  would  he 
have  any  thoughts  that  he  could  not  see?  Your  own  numinous  awareness 
is  exactly  the  same:  since  it  is  your  own  mind,  how  else  are  you  going  to 
understand?  If  you  seek  some  other  way  to  understand,  you  will  never 
succeed  in  understanding.  Simply  knowing  that  there  is  nothing  you  need  to 
understand  is  in  fact  seeing  the  nature. 


[5] 

Question:  When  a  person  of  superlative  ability  hears  the  dharma,  he 
understands  easily.  Average  and  inferior  persons,  however,  are  not  without 
doubt  and  confusion.  Would  you  explain  some  expedients  that  will  enable 
the  deluded  too  to  gain  access  [to  enlightenment]? 

F-Y 


Chinul:  The  path  is  not  related  to  knowing  or  not  knowing.'®  You  should 


Quoting  Nanchuan  Puyuans  (748-834)  instruction  to  Zhaochou  Congshen 

(778-897),  which  brought  his  famous  student  to  awakening;  CDL  10,  p.  276cl7. 
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get  rid  of  the  mind  that  clings  to  its  delusion  and  waits  for  enlightenment  to 
occur,  and  listen  to  my  words. 

Since  all  dharmas  are  like  dreams  or  conjuring  tricks,  deluded  thoughts 
are  originally  calm  and  the  dusty  sense-spheres  are  originally  empty.  At  the 
point  where  all  dharmas  are  empty,  the  numinous  awareness  is  unobscured. 
That  is,  this  mind  of  void  and  calm,  numinous  awareness  is  your  original  face 
{^.pollae  mybnmok  9).  It  is  also  the  dharma-seal  transmitted  without  a 

break  by  all  the  buddhas  of  the  three  time-periods,  the  successive  generations 
of  patriarchs  and  teachers,  and  the  spiritual  advisors  of  this  world.  If  you 
awaken  to  this  mind,  then  this  is  truly  what  is  called  not  climbing  the 
rungs  of  a  ladder:  you  ascend  straight  to  the  stage  of  buddhahood  and  each 
step  transcends  the  three  realms  of  existence  [S.  traidhatuka,  of  sensuality, 
subtle-materiality,  and  immateriality].  Returning  home,  your  doubts  wiU  be 
instantly  resolved,  and  you  will  become  the  teacher  of  humans  and  divinities. 
Endowed  with  both  compassion  and  wisdom  and  fully  endowed  with  the 
twofold  benefit  [of  oneself  and  others],  you  will  be  worthy  of  receiving  the 
offerings  of  humans  and  divinities.  Each  day  you  can  use  ten-thousand  taels 
of  gold  [without  incurring  any  debt].  If  you  can  do  this,  you  will  be  a  great 
man  (S.  mahapurusa,  K.  taejangbu  JcA A.)  who  wiU  have  indeed  finished  the 
tasks  of  this  life. 

Si  a  '  ^  ' 

'  If 


[6] 


Question:  Eor  people  like  us,  what  is  this  mind  of  void  and  calm,  numinous 


awareness? 
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F<-1„ 


Chinul:  What  has  just  asked  me  this  question  is  precisely  your  mind  of 
void  and  calm,  numinous  awareness.  Why  don’t  you  trace  back  its  radiance 
rather  than  looking  for  it  outside?  For  the  benefit  of  people  like  you,  I  wiU 
now  point  straight  to  your  original  mind  so  that  you  can  awaken.  You  should 
clear  your  minds  and  listen  to  my  words. 

Ada  '  Jl 


From  morning  to  evening,  throughout  the  twelve  periods  of  the  day, 
during  all  your  actions  and  activities — ^whether  you  are  hearing  or  seeing, 
laughing  or  talking,  angry  or  happy,  engaging  in  propriety  or  impropriety 
— speak!  Ultimately  who  is  it  that  is  able  to  perform  aU  these  actions?  If  you 
say  that  it  is  the  physical  body  that  is  acting,  then  at  the  moment  when  a 
person’s  life  comes  to  an  end,  even  though  the  body  has  not  yet  decayed,  how 
is  it  that  the  eyes  cannot  see,  the  ears  cannot  hear,  the  nose  cannot  smeU,  the 
tongue  cannot  talk,  the  body  cannot  move,  the  hands  cannot  grasp,  and  the 
feet  cannot  run?  You  should  know  that  what  is  capable  of  seeing,  hearing, 
moving,  and  acting  is  perforce  your  original  mind;  it  is  not  your  physical 
body.  Furthermore,  the  four  elements  that  make  up  the  physical  body  are  by 
nature  empty;  they  are  like  refiections  in  a  mirror  or  the  moon’s  [refiection] 
in  water.  How  can  they  be  clear  and  constantly  aware,  always  bright  and 
never  benighted — and,  when  stimulated,  be  able  to  put  into  operation 
sublime  functions  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  Ganges?  For  this  reason  it 
is  said,  “Superpowers  and  sublime  functions  are  drawing  water  and  carrying 
firewood. 


20  A  famous  line  attributed  to  Pang  Yun  (740-808),  lay  disciple  of  Mazu  Daoyi  (709- 

788);  quoted  in  CDL  8,  p.  263b. 
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Now,  there  are  many  points  at  which  to  access  the  principle.^'  I  will  point 
out  one  approach  that  will  allow  you  to  return  to  the  source. 


Chinul: 

Student: 

Chinul: 

Student: 

Chinul: 


Do  you  hear  the  sounds  of  that  crow  cawing  and  that 
magpie  calling? 

Yes. 

Trace  them  back  and  listen  to  your  hearing-nature.  Are 
there  many  sounds  there? 

At  that  place,  all  sounds  and  discriminations  are  un- 
ascertainable. 

Marvelous!  Marvelous!  This  is  Avalokitesvara’s  method 
for  accessing  the  principle. Let  me  ask  you  again.  You 


21  Referring  to  the  first  of  the  “two  accesses”  {Up  ■^^)y  two  major  approaches  to  practice  attributed 

to  Bodhidharma  in  his  Erru  sixing  lun  — {Treatise  on  the  Two  Accesses  and  Four 

Practices):  the  access  of  principle  {Up  and  the  access  of  practice  {haengnip  The  access 

of  principle  involves  the  radical  disentanglement  from  all  discrimination  through  firm  faith  in  the 
nondual  nature  of  the  mind.  The  access  of  practice  involves  four  types  of  cultivation  that  develop 
skillful  qualities  and  remove  unskillful  faults.  See  CDT  30,  p.  458b21-27;  and  cf.  Vajrasamadhisutray 
Jin  gang  sanmei  jingy  T  273:9. 396c7-15,  translated  by  Robert  E.  Buswell,  Jr.  ,  The  Formation  of  Ch'an 
Ideology  in  China  and  Korea:  The  Vajrasamadhi-Sutray  a  Buddhist  Apocryphony  p.  215;  and  Robert 
E.  Buswell,  Jr.,  Cultivating  Original  Enlightenment:  Wonhyos  Exposition  of  the  Vajrasamadhi-Sutra 
(Kumgang  Sammaegyong  Non)y  pp.  181-182.  For  extensive  discussion  of  these  two  accesses,  see 
Buswell,  Ch'an  Ideologyy  pp.  126-137. 

22  Avalokitesvara’s  method  for  tracing  hearing  to  its  source  in  the  mind  was  praised  by  Sakyamuni 
Buddha  in  the  apocryphal  *Surarngamasutra  as  the  ideal  practice  for  people  in  a  degenerate  age;  see 
Shoulengyan jing(^y  T945:19.128b-129c. 
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Student: 

said,  “At  that  place,  all  sounds  and  discriminations  are 
unascertainahle.”  But  since  they  are  unascertainable,  at  such 
a  time  isn’t  the  hearing-nature  just  empty? 

Originally  it  is  not  empty.  It  is  always  bright  and  never 
benighted. 

Chinul: 

What  is  this  essence  that  is  not  empty? 

Student: 

As  it  has  no  form  or  shape,  it  is  ineffable. 

Chinul: 

This  is  the  life  force  of  all  the  buddhas  and  patriarchs — have 
no  further  doubts.  Since  it  has  no  form  or  shape,  how  can  it 
be  either  large  or  small?  Since  it  is  neither  large  nor  small, 
how  can  it  have  any  boundaries?  Since  it  has  no  boundaries, 

it  cannot  have  either  inside  or  outside.  Since  there  is  no 

inside  or  outside,  there  is  no  far  or  near.  As  there  is  no  far 
or  near,  there  is  no  here  or  there.  As  there  is  no  here  or 
there,  there  is  no  coming  or  going.  As  there  is  no  coming 
or  going,  there  is  no  birth  or  death.  As  there  is  no  birth 
or  death,  there  is  no  past  or  present.  As  there  is  no  past  or 
present,  there  is  no  delusion  or  awakening.  As  there  is  no 
delusion  or  awakening,  there  is  no  ordinary  person  or  sage. 
As  there  is  no  ordinary  person  or  sage,  there  is  no  purity  or 
impurity.  Since  there  is  no  impurity  or  purity,  there  is  no 
right  or  wrong.  Since  there  is  no  right  or  wrong,  names  and 
words  do  not  apply  to  it.  Since  none  of  these  concepts  apply, 
all  sense-bases  and  sense-objects,  all  deluded  thoughts,  even 
forms  and  shapes,  names  and  words  are  all  inapplicable. 
Hence  how  can  it  be  anything  but  originally  void  and  calm 
and  originally  no-thing? 

r A?J  3  '  rpfl„  j  g 

#o  J  3' 
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AS. '  ' 


Nevertheless,  at  that  point  where  all  dharmas  are  empty,  the  numinous 
awareness  is  not  obscured.  It  is  not  the  same  as  insentience,  for  its  nature  is 
spiritually  deft.  This  is  your  pure  mind-essence  of  void  and  calm,  numinous 
awareness.  This  pure,  void,  and  calm  mind  is  that  mind  of  outstanding 
purity  and  brilliance  of  all  the  buddhas  of  the  three  time-periods;  it  is  that 
enlightened  nature  which  is  the  original  source  of  all  sentient  beings.  One 
who  awakens  to  it  and  safeguards  that  [awakening]  wiU  then  abide  in  the 
unitary,  “such,”  and  immovable  liberation.  One  who  is  deluded  and  turns  his 
back  on  it  cycles  between  the  six  rebirth  destinies  (S.  sadgati,  K.  yukch’wi 
viz.,  heU  denizens,  ghosts,  asuras,  animals,  human  beings,  and  divinities), 
wandering  in  sarnsara  for  vast  numbers  of  kalpas.  As  it  is  said,  “One  who  is 
confused  about  the  one  mind  and  cycles  between  the  six  destinies  passes  on 
and  is  active.  But  one  who  awakens  to  the  dharmadhatu  and  returns  to  the 
one  mind  arrives  and  is  stiU.”^^ 

fto  .fii 1-i-AiSiT 

it* '  fit— .c; 


Although  there  is  a  distinction  between  delusion  and  awakening,  at  their 
original  source  they  are  one.  Therefore,  it  is  said,  “The  term  ‘dharma’  means 


23  By  Chengguan  738-840),  the  fourth  Huayan  patriarch,  in  his  Dafangguang fo  huayan  jing 

suishou yanyi  chao  1,  T  1736:36. lb22-24. 
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the  mind  of  the  sentient  being.”^"^  But  since  there  is  neither  more  of  this 
void  and  calm  mind  in  the  sage  nor  less  of  it  in  the  ordinary  person,  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  sage  it  is  no  brighter;  hidden  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 
person  it  is  no  darker.  Since  there  is  neither  more  of  it  in  the  sage  nor  less  of 
it  in  the  ordinary  person,  how  are  the  buddhas  and  patriarchs  any  different 
from  other  human  beings?  The  only  thing  that  makes  them  different  is  that 
they  can  protect  their  minds  and  thoughts,  nothing  more. 

If  you  have  sufficient  faith  and  your  doubts  suddenly  vanish,  you 
will  display  the  will  of  a  great  man  and  generate  authentic  vision  and 
understanding;  if  you  know  its  taste  for  yourself,  arrive  at  the  stage  of  self- 
afhrmation  [and  thus  gain  understanding  of  your  true  nature],  then  this  is 
the  experience  of  the  understanding-awakening  achieved  by  those  who  have 
cultivated  the  mind.  Since  no  further  steps  or  sequences  are  involved,  it  is 
called  “sudden. ’’Therefore  it  is  said,  “When  in  the  cause  of  faith  one  meshes 
without  the  slightest  degree  of  error  with  aU  the  qualities  of  the  fruition  of 
buddhahood,  faith  is  achieved.”^^ 


[7] 


Question:  Since  one  awakens  to  this  principle,  no  further  steps  or  sequences 
are  involved.  Why  then  do  you  presume  that  there  is  subsequent  cultivation. 


7"^  In  the  Awakening  of  Faithy  DSQXLy'p.  575c21. 

75  By  Li  Tongxuan  in  his  Exposition  of  the  AvatamsakasutrUy  XHYJL  14,  p.  809b;  quoted  also  in 
Chinul’s  Hwabm  non  choryoy^^.  267-268  (//PC2.825b24-cl),  with  slight  changes. 
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gradual  permeation,  and  gradual  achievement? 


Chinul:  The  meaning  of  gradual  cultivation  subsequent  to  awakening  has 
been  explained  fully  before.  But  since  your  doubts  persist,  it  seems  that  I  wiU 
have  to  explain  it  again.  You  should  clear  your  minds  and  listen  carefully! 

For  vast  numbers  of  kalpas  without  beginning,  up  to  today,  ordinary 
persons  have  cycled  between  the  five  rebirth  destinies,  coming  and  going 
between  birth  and  death.  They  obstinately  cling  to  conceptions  of  “self,” 
and  over  a  long  period  of  time,  they  have  created  their  natures  out  of 
false  thoughts,  inverted  views,  ignorance,  and  various  proclivities  of  habit. 
Although,  in  this  present  life,  they  might  suddenly  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
their  self-natures  are  originally  void  and  calm  and  no  different  from  that 
of  the  buddhas,  these  past  proclivities  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  eradicate. 
Consequently,  when  they  come  into  contact  with  either  favorable  or  adverse 
objects,  then  anger  or  happiness,  propriety  or  impropriety,  blaze  forth,  and 
their  adventitious  affiictions  (S.  agantukaklesd)  are  no  different  from  before. 
If  they  do  not  increase  their  efforts  and  apply  their  dynamism  through  their 
prajna,  how  will  they  ever  be  able  to  counteract  ignorance  and  reach  that 
land  of  great  rest  and  repose?  As  [Guifeng  Zongmi]  said,  “Although  through 
sudden  awakening,  one  is  the  same  as  the  buddhas,  the  proclivities  that 
have  been  built  up  over  many  lives  are  deep-rooted.  The  wind  ceases,  but  the 
waves  stiU  surge;  the  principle  appears,  but  thoughts  stiU  invade. 

A '  '  Tijri  1^0  '  #11# 

Jlo  /LA'  '  T  A/L# ' 
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Quoting  Zongmi’s  Yuanjue  jing  daochang  xiuzheng yi  ?>,XZJ  1449:128. 747bll-12. 
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Son  Master  [Dahui  Zongjgao  said:  “Often  gifted  people 

[lit.,  “people  of  sharp  faculties”]  are  able  to  break  through  this  matter  and 
achieve  sudden  awakening  without  expending  a  lot  of  energy.  Then  they 
come  to  think  it  was  easy  and  so  do  not  cultivate  the  counteragents  [to  the 
afflictions].  As  the  days  lengthen  and  months  deepen,  they  simply  go  with 
the  flow  just  as  before  and  are  unable  to  avoid  sarnsara.”^^  How,  then,  how 
could  you  neglect  subsequent  cultivation  simply  because  of  one  moment  of 
awakening?  For  this  reason,  after  awakening,  you  must  be  constantly  on  your 
guard.  If  deluded  thoughts  suddenly  arise,  do  not  chase  after  them:  reduce 
them  and  reduce  them  again  until  you  reach  the  unconditioned.^®  Then  and 
only  then  will  [your  practice  reach]  completion.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
practice  of  ox-herding  (K.  mogu  haeng  UTlf)  that  follows  awakening,  [which 
is  performed  by]  all  the  wise  advisors  under  heaven. 

li'  ^T-l- 


Nevertheless,  although  you  must  cultivate  further,  you  have  already 
awakened  suddenly  to  the  fact  that  deluded  thoughts  are  originally  void  and 
the  mind-nature  is  originally  pure.  Thus  you  eradicate  evil,  but  you  eradicate 
it  without  actually  eradicating  anything;  you  cultivate  the  wholesome,  but 


27  D/m.26,p.920a7-ll. 

Adapted  from  Laozi  48:  “Keep  on  diminishing  and  diminishing  until  you  reach  the  state  of  No- 
ado  \muwi  translation  from  John  C.  H.  Wu,  Lao  Tzu,  pp.  68-69.  This  same  passage  is  also 

quoted  at  the  end  of  Encouragement  to  Practice. 
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you  cultivate  it  without  actually  cultivating  anything.  This  is  true  cultivation 
and  true  eradication.  For  this  reason  [Guifeng  Zongmi]  said,  “Although  one 
may  be  prepared  to  cultivate  the  manifold  practices  [of  the  bodhisattva],  no¬ 
thought  is  the  origin  of  them  aU.”^^  Guifeng  summed  up  [the  distinction] 
between  the  implications  of  initial  awakening  and  subsequent  cultivation 
when  he  said: 

One  has  the  sudden  awakening  to  the  fact  that  one’s  nature  is  originally 
free  of  affliction  and  that  one  is  originally  in  full  possession  of  the 
uncontaminated  {andsrava)  wisdom-nature  that  is  no  different  from  that 
of  the  buddhas.  To  cultivate  while  relying  on  this  [awakening]  is  called 
Supreme-Vehicle  Son;  it  is  also  called  the  pure  Son  of  the  tathagatas.  If 
thought-moment  after  thought-moment  one  continues  to  develop  one’s 
training,  then  naturally  one  will  gradually  attain  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  samadhis.  What  has  been  transmitted  successively  in  the  school  of 
Bodhidharma  is  this  S6n.^° 

Hence  the  two  aspects  of  sudden  awakening  and  gradual  cultivation  are 
like  the  two  wheels  of  a  cart:  neither  one  can  be  missing. 

11-11- 


29  From  Zongmi’s  CYJDX  2,  p.  403a6.  Elsewhere,  Zongmi  attributes  this  quote  to  his  Chan 
predecessor  Heze  Shenhui  see  Pbpchip  pybrhaengnok  chbryo  {Excerpts  from  the  Dharma 

Collection  and  Special  Practice  Record^  part  II,  “The  Ho-tse  School,”  translated  in  KAZ^  p.  266),  and 
CXT,p.872a. 

20  Supreme-Vehicle  (Srestayana)  Son  (Chbesangsung  Son  is  the  highest  of  the  five  types 

of  Son  oudined  by  Zongmi,  who  uses  the  term  to  refer  to  the  way  of  Patriarchal  Son.  In  this  form 
of  Son,  adepts  suddenly  awaken  to  the  inherent  purity  of  their  own  minds  and  realize  that  they  are 
originally  buddhas;  see  CYfDXy  p.  399bl7-22,  with  slight  differences.  All  five  types  are  listed  and 
discussed  in  Chinul’s  Encouragement  to  Practice^  exchange  no.  3.  The  term  “pure  Son  of  the  tathagatas” 
{^.  ybrae  chbngjbng  sbn\  C.  rulai  qingjing  Chan)  appears  at  Lengqie  jing  \Earikdvatdrasutr(x\  2,  T 

670:16.492a27. 
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Some  people  do  not  realize  that  the  nature  of  merit  and  demerit  is  empty; 
they  sit  rigidly  without  moving  and  suppress  both  body  and  mind,  like  a  rock 
crushing  grass. To  regard  this  as  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  a  great  delusion. 
For  this  reason  it  is  said,  “Srdvakas  eradicate  their  delusions  thought  after 
thought,  but  the  thought  to  perform  this  eradication  is  a  brigand. If 
they  would  just  correctly  contemplate  the  fact  that  killing,  stealing,  sexual 
misconduct,  and  lying  all  arise  from  the  nature,  then  the  production  [of  these 
transgressions]  would  be  the  same  as  their  nonproduction.  Since  at  that 
point  these  would  then  be  calmed,  what  else  would  need  to  be  eradicated?  As 
[Yanshou]  said,  “Do  not  fear  the  arising  of  thoughts:  only  be  concerned  lest 
your  awareness  of  them  be  tardy.”^^  [Zongmi]  also  said,  “If  we  are  aware  of  a 
thought  at  the  moment  it  arises,  then  in  that  very  awareness  it  vanishes.”^"' 

ft '  ft^gp^o  J 


In  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  had  an  awakening,  although  he  still  has 
adventitious  afflictions,  these  have  all  been  clarified  into  ghee.  If  he  merely 
reflects  on  the  fact  that  delusion  is  without  basis,  then  all  of  these  three 


31  For  this  simile  of  a  rock  crushing  grass,  see  DHYL  26,  p.  921b27. 

32  By  Baozhi  (418-514)  in  his  Gdthd  in  Praise  of  the  Mahdydna  {Dashengzan  CDL  29, p. 

450al. 

33  By  Yongming  Yanshou  in  his  Xongjinglu  38,  Y2016:48.638al8-19. 

34  By  Guifeng  Zongmi  in  CYJDX 2y  p.  403a5-6;  see  also  DCSPR  and  ZXY,  p.  872a4. 
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realms  of  existence,  [which  are  like]  flowers  in  the  sky,  are  like  smoke  swirling 
in  the  wind,  and  the  six  phantom  sense-objects  are  like  ice  melting  in  hot 
water.  If  thought-moment  after  thought-moment  he  continues  to  train  in 
this  manner,  does  not  neglect  his  attentiveness  {chogo  KH)  ,  and  maintains 
samadhi  and  prajna  equally,  then  lust  and  hatred  will  naturally  fade  away,  and 
compassion  and  wisdom  will  naturally  increase  in  brightness;  unwholesome 
actions  wiU  naturally  cease,  and  meritorious  practices  will  naturally  multiply. 
When  afflictions  are  exhausted,  birth  and  death  are  brought  to  an  end. 
When  the  subtle  streams  of  afflictions  are  forever  cut  off,  the  great  wisdom 
of  complete  enlightenment  subsists  brilliantly  of  itself.  Then  he  will  be  able 
to  manifest  billions  of  transformation-bodies  in  all  the  lands  of  the  ten 
directions,  following  his  inspiration  and  responding  according  to  the  faculties 
[of  sentient  beings].  His  responsiveness  will  be  unlimited,  like  the  moon  in 
the  nine  empyrea  [of  the  sky]  reflecting  in  ten-thousand  pools  of  water.  He 
will  be  able  to  ferry  across  aU  sentient  beings  with  whom  he  has  affinities.  He 
will  be  happy  and  worry- free.  Such  a  person  is  called  a  Greatly  Enlightened 
World  Honored  One. 

it'  is.,!®  ' 

/'jSjVko 
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[8] 

Question:  In  the  approach  of  subsequent  cultivation,  we  really  do  not  yet 
understand  the  meaning  of  maintaining  samadhi  and  prajna  equally.  Would 
you  please  expound  further  on  this  point  in  detail,  so  that  we  may  free 
ourselves  of  our  delusion  and  be  guided  to  the  gates  to  liberation? 
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Chinul:  If  we  were  to  consider  these  [two]  dharmas  and  their  attributes, 
of  the  thousands  of  approaches  for  accessing  the  principle,  there  are  none 
that  do  not  involve  samadhi  and  prajna.  Taking  into  account  only  their 
essentials,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  self-nature  they  then  are  characterized 
as  the  two  aspects  of  essence  and  function — this  is  what  I  have  previously 
called  the  void  and  the  calm,  numinous  awareness.  Samadhi  is  the  essence; 
prajna  is  the  function.  Because  [prajna]  is  the  functioning  of  the  essence, 
prajna  is  not  separate  from  samadhi.  Because  [samadhi]  is  the  essence  of 
the  function,  samadhi  is  not  separate  from  prajna.  Because  where  there  is 
samadhi  there  is  prajna,  [samadhi]  is  calm  yet  constantly  aware.  Because 
where  there  is  prajna  there  is  samadhi,  [prajna]  is  aware  yet  constantly  calm. 
As  Caoqi  [the  Sixth  Patriarch  Huineng]  said,  “The  mind-ground  that  is 
free  from  distraction  is  the  samadhi  of  the  self-nature.  The  mind-ground  that 
is  free  from  ignorance  is  the  prajna  of  the  self-nature.”^^  If  you  understand 
in  this  wise,  naturally  in  aU  situations  you  will  be  calm  and  aware.  When 
restraining  and  reflecting  [viz.,  the  respective  characteristics  of  samadhi  and 
prajna]  are  nondual,  this  is  then  the  sudden  school  adept’s  joint  cultivation  of 
samadhi  and  prajna. 

MAo 


If  you  claim,  “Initially  control  conditioned  thought  with  calmness  and 
subsequently  control  dullness  with  alertness;  these  initial  and  subsequent 


35  LZTJ,  p.  358cl2-13.  This  passage  is  also  cited  in  Chinul’s  Encouragement  to  Practice^  exchange  no.  3. 
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counteractive  techniques  subdue  both  dullness  and  agitation  and  one  thereby 
will  access  quiescence”:  this  is  [samadhi  and  prajna]  as  practiced  by  those  of 
inferior  faculties  in  the  gradual  school.  Although  [this  approach  also]  claims 
that  alertness  and  calmness  should  be  maintained  equally,  it  cannot  avoid 
clinging  to  stillness  as  its  practice.  How  then  will  it  enable  those  who  would 
understand  the  matter  [of  birth  and  death]  never  to  leave  the  fundamental 
calm  and  fundamental  awareness  and  to  cultivate  concurrently  samadhi 
and  prajna  naturally  in  aU  situations?  As  Caoqi  said,  “The  practice  of  self¬ 
awakening  has  nothing  to  do  with  quiescence.  If  you  quiet  what  comes  first 
and  last,  you  are  a  deluded  person.”^® 


In  the  case  of  an  accomplished  person,  the  meaning  of  maintaining 
samadhi  and  prajna  equally  does  not  involve  any  specific  activity,  for  he  is 
inherently  spontaneous  and  unconcerned  about  place  or  time.  When  seeing 
forms  or  hearing  sounds,  he  is  “just  so.”  When  wearing  clothes  or  eating 
food,  he  is  “just  so.”  When  defecating  or  urinating,  he  is  “just  so.”  When 
talking  with  people,  he  is  “just  so.”  Whether  speaking  or  keeping  silent, 
whether  joyful  or  angry,  at  all  times,  he  is  “just  so.”  Like  an  empty  boat  riding 
on  the  waves,  following  the  crests  and  troughs,  or  like  a  torrent  flowing 
through  the  mountains,  following  the  bends  and  straights,  in  all  his  thoughts 
he  remains  nescient.  Today,  he  is  at  peace  naturally  in  aU  situations  without 
hindrances  or  constraints;  tomorrow,  in  aU  situations,  he  is  naturally  at  peace. 


36  LZTy,  p.  352cl9-20.  The  Chinese  editions  of  the  Platform  Sutra  read  instead  “argue”  (K.  chaeng 
W)  for  the  orthographically  similar  “quiescence/quiet”  (K.  chong  W),  thus  giving  this  more  plausible 
rendering:  “The  practice  of  self-awakening  has  nothing  to  do  with  arguing.  If  you  argue  about  what 
comes  first  and  what  last,  you  are  a  deluded  person.” 
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He  follows  all  conditions  without  hindrances  or  constraints.  He  neither 
eradicates  the  unwholesome  nor  cultivates  the  wholesome.  His  character  is 
irreproachable  and  unpretentious.  Since  his  seeing  and  hearing  have  returned 
to  normal,  then  there  are  no  sense-objects  with  which  to  come  in  contact. 
Why  would  he  need  to  bother  with  efforts  at  effacement?  He  has  not  a  single 
thought  that  creates  passion,  so  he  need  not  make  a  pretense  of  forgetting  aU 
conditioning. 

'  A4-AM '  — fe7Stt - Ft* 
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But  hindrances  are  formidable  and  habits  are  deeply  ingrained; 
contemplation  is  weak  and  the  mind  drifts.  The  power  of  ignorance  is  great, 
but  the  power  of  prajna  is  small.  When  he  comes  in  contact  with  wholesome 
and  unwholesome  sense-objects,  he  still  cannot  avoid  alternately  being 
either  affected  by  them  or  quiescent.  When  the  mind  is  neither  tranquil 
nor  content,  he  cannot  but  work  both  at  forgetting  all  conditioning  and  at 
effacement.  As  it  is  said,  “When  the  six  sense-bases  absorb  the  sense-spheres 
and  the  mind  no  longer  responds  to  the  environment — we  call  this  samadhi. 
When  the  mind  and  the  sense-spheres  are  both  void  and  the  mirror  of 
the  mind  shines  without  obscuration — ^we  call  this  prajna. Even  though 
this  is  the  [relative]  approach  to  samadhi  and  prajna  that  adapts  to  signs  as 
practiced  by  those  of  inferior  faculties  in  the  gradual  school,  it  should  not  be 
neglected  as  a  counteractive  technique. 


37 


From  Jianfu  Hongbian  (782-865),  in  CDL  9,p.  269b8-9. 
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If  restlessness  and  agitation  are  intense,  then  first,  through  the  approach 
of  samadhi,  use  the  principle  to  absorb  the  distraction;  for  when  the  mind 
does  not  respond  to  the  environment,  it  will  be  in  conformity  with  original 
calmness.  If  dullness  and  torpor  are  especially  heavy,  then  next  use  the 
approach  of  prajna  to  investigate  dharmas  critically  and  contemplate  their 
voidness;  for  when  the  mirror  of  the  mind  shines  without  disturbance,  it  wiU 
be  in  conformity  with  the  original  awareness.  Control  distracting  thoughts 
with  samadhi.  Control  blankness  with  prajna.  When  activity  and  stillness 
both  disappear,  the  act  of  counteraction  will  be  finished.  Then,  even  while 
one  is  in  contact  with  sense-objects,  thought  after  thought  returns  to  the 
source;  even  while  one  is  in  contact  with  conditions,  every  mental  state  is  in 
conformity  with  the  path.  Naturally,  in  all  situations,  [samadhi  and  prajna] 
are  concurrently  cultivated  until  finally  one  becomes  a  person  without 
concerns.  When  this  is  so,  this  then  truly  can  be  called  maintaining  samadhi 
and  prajna  equally  and  one  wiU  have  clearly  seen  the  buddha-nature. 


«t-n '  slis- '«*-■;§ '  tjj» 


[9] 


Question:  According  to  your  assessment,  during  the  cultivation  that 
follows  awakening,  there  are  two  types  of  samadhi  and  prajna  that  are  to 
be  maintained  equally:  first,  the  [absolute]  samadhi  and  prajna  of  the  self- 
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nature;  second,  the  [relative]  samadhi  and  prajna  that  adapts  to  signs. 

The  self-nature  approach  was  said  to  mean,  “Naturally  in  all  situations 

he  will  he  calm  and  aware _ He  is  inherently  spontaneous _ There  are 

no  sense-ohjects  with  which  to  come  in  contact.  Why  would  he  need  to 
bother  with  efforts  at  effacement?  He  has  not  a  single  thought  that  creates 
passion,  so  he  need  not  make  a  pretense  of  forgetting  all  conditioning.”  Your 
assessment  was  that  this  was  the  sudden  school  adept’s  equal  maintenance  of 
samadhi  and  prajna  that  never  leaves  the  self-nature. 

The  [relative]  approach  that  adapts  signs  was  said  to  mean,  “Stay  in 
accord  with  principle  to  ahsorh  distraction  ...  [and]  investigate  dharmas 
critically  and  contemplate  their  voidness....  [One]  subdues  both  dullness 
and  agitation  and  one  thereby  will  access  the  unconditioned.”^^  But  your 
assessment  was  that  this  was  the  practice  for  those  of  inferior  faculties  in  the 
gradual  school. 


We  are  not  yet  free  of  doubts  about  these  two  approaches  to  samadhi 
and  prajna.  Would  you  say  that  a  person’s  practice  should  first  rely  on  the 
self-nature  type  by  cultivating  samadhi  and  prajna  concurrently,  and  then 
subsequently  make  further  use  of  the  countermeasures  of  the  [relative] 
approach  that  adapts  to  signs?  Or  should  one  first  rely  on  the  [relative]  type 
that  adapts  to  signs,  control  dullness  and  agitation,  and  then  subsequently 
start  on  the  self-nature  type?  If  after  initially  using  the  samadhi  and  prajna 
of  the  self-nature,  one  is  then  able  to  remain  calm  and  aware  naturally  in  all 


38  This  last  line  is  written  “and  one  thereby  will  access  quiescence”  in  exchange  no.  8 

above. 
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situations,  thus  rendering  the  counteractive  measures  unnecessary,  why  would 
one  subsequently  have  to  apply  the  [relative]  type  of  samadhi  and  prajna  that 
adapts  to  signs?  It  is  like  a  piece  of  white  jade:  if  it  is  engraved,  its  natural 
heauty  wiU  be  destroyed.  [On  the  other  hand,]  after  the  initial  application  of 
the  [relative]  type  of  samadhi  and  prajna  that  adapts  to  signs,  if  the  work  of 
counteraction  is  brought  to  a  close  and  one  then  progresses  on  to  the  self¬ 
nature  type,  this  would  be  little  more  than  the  gradual  development  prior  to 
awakening  as  practiced  by  those  of  inferior  faculties  in  the  gradual  school. 
How  would  you  then  be  able  to  say  that  the  sudden  school’s  approach  of 
initial  awakening  and  subsequent  cultivation  makes  use  of  the  effortless 
effort? 

#0* An 'fin '  '  mk 
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If  [these  two  types  can  both  be  practiced]  in  that  singular  moment  where 
there  is  no  past  or  future  [via  sudden  awakening/sudden  cultivation],  there 
then  would  have  to  be  some  distinction  between  the  respective  suddenness 
and  gradualness  of  these  two  types  of  samadhi  and  prajna;  so  how  could 
they  both  be  cultivated  simultaneously?  The  sudden-school  adept  relies  on 
the  self-nature  type  and  eschews  effort  by  remaining  natural  in  all  situations. 
Students  of  inferior  capacity  in  the  gradual  school  cling  to  the  [relative]  type 
that  adapts  to  signs  and  exert  themselves  in  applying  countermeasures.  The 
respective  capacities  of  these  two  approaches  are  different  as  regards  their 
suddenness  and  gradualness;  their  superiority  and  inferiority  are  obvious.  So 
why  is  explained  that,  in  the  approach  of  initial  awakening  and  subsequent 
cultivation,  there  are  two  ways  [to  maintain  samadhi  and  prajna  equally]? 
Please  help  us  to  understand  this  and  eliminate  our  doubts. 
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Chinul:  The  explanation  is  obvious.  Your  doubts  come  only  from 
yourselves.  If  you  try  to  gain  understanding  by  merely  following  the  words, 
you  will  only  end  up  giving  rise  to  doubt  and  confusion.  It  is  best  to  get  the 
meaning  and  forget  the  words;  do  not  bother  scrutinizing  them  in  detail. 


Now  let  me  assess  the  cultivation  entailed  with  each  of  these  two 
approaches  [to  samadhi  and  prajna]. 

Cultivation  of  the  samadhi  and  prajna  of  the  self-nature:  this  [type] 
involves  the  use  of  the  sudden  school’s  effortless  effort,  in  which  both  are 
mobilized  and  both  are  calmed;  oneself  cultivates  the  self-nature,  and  oneself 
completes  the  path  to  buddhahood.  Cultivation  of  the  [relative]  samadhi  and 
prajna  that  adapts  to  signs:  this  [type]  involves  the  use  of  the  counteractive 
measures  that  are  cultivated  prior  to  awakening  by  those  of  inferior  faculties 
in  the  gradual  school;  thought-moment  after  thought-moment,  one 
eliminates  confusion,  so  this  is  a  practice  that  clings  to  stillness.  These  two 
approaches  differ  in  their  respective  suddenness  or  gradualness;  they  should 
not  be  applied  haphazardly. 

Although  the  counteractive  measures  of  the  [relative]  approach  that 
adapts  to  signs  are  also  discussed  in  the  approach  involving  cultivation  after 
awakening,  it  does  not  employ  in  their  entirety  the  practices  of  those  of 
inferior  faculties  in  the  gradual  school.  It  adopts  its  expedients,  but  only  as 
a  temporary  measure.^®  This  is  because  in  the  sudden  school  too  there  are 


3^  Literally,  “borrow  a  way  and  lodge  temporarily”  (K.  t'aksu  alluding  to  Zhuangzi^ 

chap.  14  (“Tianyun”  sec.  5,  p.  84:  “The  ultimate  men  of  the  past  borrowed  a  way  through 

humaneness  and  lodged  temporarily  in  righteousness”  translation 
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those  whose  faculties  are  superior  and  those  whose  faculties  are  inferior;  their 
“baggage”  [K.  haengni  viz.,  their  characters  and  comportments]  cannot 
be  weighed  according  to  a  single  standard. 


If  the  afflictions  are  weak  and  insipid  and  one’s  body  and  mind  light  and 
at  ease;  if  with  regard  to  the  good  one  leaves  the  good  and  in  the  bad  one 
leaves  the  bad;  if  one  is  unmoving  amid  the  eight  winds;"'°  if  the  three  types  of 
sensation  [pleasant,  unpleasant,  and  neutral]  are  calmed — then  one  can  rely 
on  the  samadhi  and  prajna  of  the  self-nature  and  cultivate  them  concurrently, 
naturally  in  aU  situations.  One  is  pristine  and  impeccable;  whether  in  action 
or  at  rest  one  is  constantly  [absorbed  in]  Son  and  masters  the  principle  of 
spontaneity.  What  need  is  there  for  that  person  to  presume  that  one  must 
borrow  the  countermeasures  of  the  [relative]  approach  that  adapts  to  signs?  If 
one  is  not  sick,  there  is  no  need  to  go  looking  for  medicine. 

ZM ' itii-ftii-o  '  Afiii 


Even  though  a  person  might  initially  have  had  a  sudden  awakening,  if 
the  afflictions  are  engrossing  and  the  proclivities  of  habit  deeply  engrained; 
if  the  mind  becomes  passionate  whenever  it  is  in  contact  with  sense-objects; 


from  Victor  H.  Mair,  Wandering  on  the  Way,  p.  139. 

The  eight  winds  are  four  pairs  of  opposites  that  are  said  continually  to  buffet  the  mundane  world: 
gain  and  loss,  fame  and  disrepute,  praise  and  blame,  and  happiness  and  suffering. 
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if  one  always  becomes  caught  up  in  every  situation  one  encounters;  if  one 
is  overcome  by  dullness  and  agitation;  or  if  one  is  benighted  about  the 
constancy  of  calmness  and  awareness — such  a  person  should  then  make  use 
of  the  [relative]  samadhi  and  prajna  that  adapts  to  signs,  not  neglect  the 
counteractive  measures  that  control  both  dullness  and  agitation,  and  thereby 
access  the  unconditioned:  this  is  what  is  proper  here.  But  even  though  he 
borrows  these  countermeasures  in  order  to  bring  the  proclivities  under 
temporary  control,  since  he  has  already  had  an  initial  sudden  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  the  mind-nature  is  fundamentally  pure  and  the  afflictions 
fundamentally  empty,  he  therefore  does  not  fall  into  the  tainted  practice  of 
those  of  inferior  faculties  in  the  gradual  school. 

mi '  '  tpftPAdaf'l '  t? 


Why  is  this?  Although  during  the  cultivation  prior  to  awakening  [a 
person  following  the  gradual  approach]  does  not  forget  to  be  diligent  and 
thought- moment  after  thought-moment  permeates  his  cultivation  [with 
these  practices],  he  still  gives  rise  to  doubts  everywhere  and  is  not  yet  able  to 
be  unconstrained  {muae  It  is  as  if  he  had  something  stuck  in  his  chest: 

he  is  constantly  uncomfortable.  As  the  days  lengthen  and  months  deepen, 
the  work  of  counteraction  matures  and  then  the  adventitious  afflictions  of 
body  and  mind  might  weaken.  Although  [the  afflictions]  seem  lighter,  the 
root  of  doubt  is  not  yet  eradicated.  Like  a  rock  crushing  grass,  he  is  still 
not  autonomous  in  the  realm  of  birth  and  death.  Therefore,  [Zongmi]  said, 
“Cultivation  prior  to  awakening  is  not  true  cultivation.”'" 


Guifeng  Zongmi  in  CYJDX  3,  p.  407c;  cf.  also  Pdpchip  pyorhaengnok  chbryo  pyongip  sagi  {Excerpts 
from  the  Dharma  Collection  and  special  Practice  Record,  part  II,  “Sudden  and  Gradual  Related  to 
Spiritual  Capacity:  Gradualness,”  and  “Yen-shou’s  Assessment  of  Sudden  and  Gradual,”  translated  in 
KAZ,-p^.  295,305). 
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-kryt-4^ ' m. 

ilr^Lo  J 


In  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  awakened,  although  he  employs  the 
expedients  of  such  countermeasures,  each  and  every  moment  he  is  free 
of  doubts  and  does  not  become  tainted.  As  the  days  lengthen  and  the 
months  deepen,  he  naturally  conforms  to  the  nature  that  is  the  impeccable 
and  sublime.  Naturally,  he  is  calm  and  aware  in  all  situations.  Moment  by 
moment,  as  he  becomes  involved  in  sensory  experience  in  all  the  sense- 
realms,  thought  after  thought  he  always  eradicates  the  afflictions,  for  he  is 
never  separate  from  the  self-nature.  By  maintaining  samadhi  and  prajna 
equally,  he  perfects  supreme  bodhi  and  is  no  different  from  those  of  superior 
faculties  mentioned  previously.  Thus,  although  the  [relative]  samadhi  and 
prajna  that  adapts  to  signs  is  a  practice  for  those  of  inferior  faculties  in  the 
gradual  school,  for  the  person  who  has  had  an  awakening  it  can  be  said 
that  [this  is  a  practice  in  which]  “iron  has  been  transmuted  into  gold.”"'^  If 
you  understand  in  this  wise,  then  how  can  you  have  this  doubt,  namely,  the 
discriminative  view  that  a  sequence  or  progression  is  involved  in  the  practice 
of  these  two  approaches  to  samadhi  and  prajna? 

'  dcgfrit«fl '  Tit  '  AilM 

Til ,im 


I  hope  that  all  cultivators  of  the  path  will  study  these  words  carefully; 
you  must  have  no  further  suspicious  doubts  or  else  you  will  naturally  end 


42 


From  Yongming  Yanshou’s  Mirror  of  the  Source  Record,  Zongjing  lu  1,  T 2016:48. 419c.24. 
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up  backsliding.  If  you  have  the  will  of  a  great  man  and  seek  supreme  bodhi, 
what  will  you  do  if  you  abandon  this  [approach]?  Do  not  grasp  at  the 
words;  you  must  instead  directly  grasp  the  meaning,  at  every  point  return  to 
yourselves,  and  stay  in  accordance  with  the  original  guiding  principle.  Then 
the  wisdom  that  cannot  be  learned  from  any  master  will  naturally  appear 
and  that  impeccable  principle  will  be  clear  and  unobscured.  The  perfection 
of  the  wisdom-body  does  not  come  from  any  other  awakening."^^  And  yet, 
although  this  sublime  truth  applies  to  everyone,  unless  one  starts  early  with 
the  omniscient  wisdom  of  prajna — the  core  vessel  of  the  Mahayana — you 
win  not  be  able  to  produce  right  faith  in  a  single  thought. 

- ll 

^ 

And  how  can  this  merely  lead  to  a  lack  of  faith?"^  You  will  also  end  up 
slandering  [the  three  jewels  of  Buddhism]  and  wiU  finally  invite  punishment 
in  the  Interminable  Hell  (Avicinaraka).  This  happens  all  too  frequently!  But 
even  though  you  are  not  yet  able  to  accept  this  in  faith,  if  it  passes  through 
your  ears  just  once  and  you  feel  an  affinity  with  it  for  even  a  moment,  the 
efficacy  and  merit  will  be  incalculable.  As  it  says  in  the  Weixin  jue 
ik.  {Secrets  on  Mind-Only),  “Hearing  [the  dharma]  but  not  believing  it  is 
stiU  cause  for  the  maturation  of  the  seed  of  buddhahood.  Training  [on  the 
Buddhist  path]  but  not  completing  it  is  still  merit  surpassing  that  of  humans 
and  divinities. But  one  who  does  not  neglect  the  right  cause  for  the 


43  Adapted  from  the  Avatamsakasutra,  “Brahmacarya”  chapter  (Fanxing  pin),  HYJ  17,  p.  89a,  and 

p.  449cl5. 

44  I  divide  the  section  differently  from  that  in  the  Chogye  Order  edition  and  move  this  line  here;  cf. 
Haeju  et  al.,  trans.,  Chongson  Chinul^  p.  216. 


45  Yongming  Yanshou’s  Weixin  juSy  7^2018:48. 996c. 
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attainment  of  buddhahood  and  who,  moreover,  listens  and  believes,  trains 
and  completes  his  training,  and  guards  his  achievement  without  forgetting  it, 
how  can  his  merit  be  calculated? 

AthAto 


If  we  consider  our  actions  during  our  past  wanderings  in  sarnsara,  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  for  how  many  thousands  of  kalpas  we  have  fallen 
into  the  darkness"^^  or  entered  the  Interminable  Hell  and  endured  all  kinds 
of  suffering.  Nor  can  we  know  how  many  times  we  have  aspired  to  the 
path  to  buddhahood  but,  because  we  did  not  meet  with  spiritual  friends, 
remained  submerged  in  the  sea  of  birth  and  death  for  many  long  kalpas, 
dark  and  benighted,  performing  aU  sorts  of  unwholesome  actions.  Though 
we  may  reflect  on  this  once  in  a  while,  we  cannot  imagine  the  duration  of 
our  misery.  So  how  can  we  relax  and  suffer  again  the  same  calamities  as 
before?  Furthermore,  we  cannot  know  what  prompted  us  to  be  born  this 
time  as  human  beings — the  guiding  spirits  of  all  the  myriad  things — ^who 
are  not  benighted  about  the  road  for  cultivating  truth.  Truly,  [a  human 
birth  is  as  difficult  to  ensure]  as  “a  blind  turtle  surfacing  through  a  hole  in  a 
piece  of  wood  floating  on  the  ocean”"*®  or  “a  mustard  seed  hitting  the  tip  of  a 


46  I  adjust  the  end-quote  from  its  placement  in  the  Chogye  Order  edition,  in  order  to  correspond  to 
the  correct  passage  in  the  Weixin  jue\  cf  Haeju  et  al.,  trans.,  Chongson  Chinuly  p.  217. 

47  “Fallen  into  darkness”  can  refer  to  hell — as  in  the  Dizangjingy  where  it  is  said  that  the  Tiewei 
Mountains  (Cakravadaparvata,  I^Slili),  which  form  the  perimeter  of  hell,  “are  dark  and  devoid  of 
any  light  from  the  sun  or  moon”  {Dizang pusa  benyuan  jing  1,  T  412.13. 782a. 4-5).  The  phrase  can 
also  refer  to  a  spirit  realm — viz.,  “the  ghosts  of  darkness”  {Fo  benxingji  jing  41,  T  190:3. 845b4).  The 
former  alternative  is  probably  intended  here. 

48  For  this  simile,  see  Za  ahan  jing  16,  T99:2.108c. 
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needle.”"'^  How  can  we  possibly  express  how  fortunate  we  are? 


'  a.f.m- '  '  •tattoo 

'  Wif-f 

Nowadays,  whenever  we  allow  ourselves  to  cower  in  discouragement 
or  to  become  indolent,  we  should  always  look  to  the  future.  In  one  instant 
we  might  happen  to  lose  our  lives  and  fall  back  into  the  evil  bourns  where 
we  would  have  to  undergo  unspeakable  suffering  and  pain.  At  such  a  time, 
although  we  might  want  to  hear  one  phrase  of  the  Buddhadharma  and 
would  be  willing  to  receive  and  keep  it  with  faithful  devotion  to  ease  our 
misfortune,  how  would  we  ever  have  the  chance  to  encounter  it?  On  the 
point  of  death,  remorse  is  of  utterly  no  use.  I  hope  that  all  of  you  who  are 
cultivating  the  path  will  not  be  heedless  {pramada)  and  will  not  indulge  in 
greed  and  lust.  As  if  you  were  trying  to  save  your  head  from  burning,  do  not 
forget  to  reflect  upon  this.  Death  [lit.,  “impermanence”]  is  swiftly  closing 
in.  The  body  is  like  the  morning  dew.^°  Life  is  like  the  twilight  in  the  west. 
Although  we  are  alive  today,  there  is  no  assurance  about  tomorrow.  You  must 
bear  this  in  mind!  You  must  bear  this  in  mind! 

^ ll  fkiSyg  '  A iW-t- '  ^ fat aii ' « ^  '  iR  a,®.* '  ^ 

at '  ?  AS'] ElA, ' 

M-o  ' ■itr.jitSMM '  ifi.it'  ^ 

^ g  '  «h 


This  simile  (K.  kae  t’u  ch'im  is  frequently  phrased  in  this  manner  in  Son  materials.  See, 

for  example,  CDL,  p.  465cl4  (in  the  biography  of  Tiantong  Hongzhi  Xu  chuandeng  lu,  T 

2Q77-S\.63\Q\7-\%\Yuanwu  Foguo  chanshi  yulu,T\997-A7 .779h\0  S<.79Ac3. 
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See  Gushi  frX249 .29.6b;  cf  Cao  Zijian’s  SongYingshi  shi  82.20.32a. 
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By  relying  on  worldly,  conditioned  virtue,  we  will  also  avoid  the  suffering 
of  sarnsara  in  the  three  evil  bourns.  We  will  obtain  the  favorable  karmic 
reward  of  rebirth  among  humans  or  divinities,  where  we  will  receive 
abundant  joy  and  happiness.  But  how  much  more  is  this  the  case  if  we  give 
rise  to  faith  in  this  most  profound  approach  to  dharma  of  the  supreme 
vehicle  for  only  a  moment:  no  simile  can  convey  even  the  smallest  portion  of 
the  merit  we  will  achieve.  As  it  is  said  in  the  sutras: 

If  one  takes  all  the  seven  jewels  in  all  the  world  systems  of  this 
trichiliocosm  and  offers  them  to  all  the  sentient  beings  of  those  worlds 
until  they  are  completely  satisfied;  or,  furthermore,  if  one  instructs  all 
the  sentient  beings  of  those  worlds  and  causes  them  to  realize  the  four 
fruitions  [of  sanctity  according  to  the  Hinayana  teachings],  the  merit  so 
gained  will  be  immeasurable  and  boundless.  But  it  is  not  as  great  as  the 
merit  gained  from  the  first  recollection  of  this  dharma  [of  the  supreme 
vehicle  of  buddhahood]  for  the  period  of  one  meal.^' 

Therefore,  we  should  know  that  this  approach  to  dharma  of  ours  is  the 
holiest  and  most  precious  of  all;  its  merit  is  incomparable.  As  the  scriptures 
say: 

One  thought  of  right-mindedness  is  a  bodhimanda. 

It  is  better  than  building  seven-jeweled  stupas  as  numerous  as  the  sands 
of  the  Ganges. 

Those  bejeweled  stupas  will  ultimately  be  reduced  to  dust. 

But  one  thought  of  right-mindedness  produces  right  enlightenment.^^ 


Adapted  from  the  Diamond  Sutra;  Jin  gang jin^,  T235:8.749bl8-23  and  749c28-750a2. 

52  Adapted  with  changes  from  Shi  Wuzhuo’s  (737-767;  SSYN  4.27a)  gatha  in  the  Song 

Gaosengzhuan  20,  7^2061:50.837al7-19;  Chinul  quotes  the  first  line  differendy  and  replaces  purity 
of  mind  {chongsim  with  the  homophonous  “right-mindedness”  {chbngsim 
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tt-o  J  AM  AAikn  '  '  tb}£:f  Ao  itMA ' 


I  hope  that  all  of  you  who  are  cultivating  the  path  will  study  these  words 
carefully  and  keep  them  always  in  mind.  If  this  body  is  not  ferried  across  to 
the  other  shore  [of  nirvana]  in  this  lifetime,  then  for  which  life  are  you  going 
to  wait?^^  If  you  do  not  cultivate  now,  you  will  go  off  in  the  wrong  direction 
for  10,000  kalpas.  But  if  you  practice  assiduously  now,  practices  that  are 
difficult  to  cultivate  will  gradually  become  easier  until,  finally,  meritorious 
practice  will  advance  of  itself. 

Alas!  When  starving  people  today  are  given  princely  delicacies,  they  do 
not  even  know  enough  to  put  them  in  their  mouths.  When  they  are  sick 
they  meet  the  king  of  physicians  but  do  not  even  know  enough  to  take  the 
medicine.  If  no  one  asks,  “What  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do?,”  then  what 
shall  I  do  for  him?^'* 

11- '  '  ^^gll- '  #l|-^It '  ilito 


Although  the  appearances  of  mundane,  conditioned  matters  can  be  seen 
and  their  effects  experienced,  if  a  person  succeeds  in  this  one  matter  [of  birth 


53  Chinul  quotes  this  sentence  verbatim  from  CDL  30,  p.  942a21-22. 

54  Adapted  from  the  Lunyu  15.15:  “When  a  man  is  not  in  the  habit  of  saying — “What  shall 
I  think  of  this?  What  shall  I  think  of  this?”  I  can  indeed  do  nothing  with  him!”  See  Legge,  Chinese 
Classics^NiA.  1:  Confucian  Analects^  p. 299. 
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and  death],  everyone  praises  the  rarity  of  it.  The  source  of  this  mind  of  ours 
has  neither  shape  that  can  be  observed  nor  form  that  can  be  seen;  the  way 
of  words  and  speech  is  eradicated  there  and  the  activities  of  mind  are  ended. 
For  this  reason,  mdras  and  non-Buddhists  have  no  way  by  which  they  can 
revile  us,  and  even  the  praises  of  Indra,  Brahma,  and  all  the  divinities  wiU  not 
apply.  So  how  is  it  possible  that  [the  mind]  can  be  fathomed  by  the  shallow 
understanding  of  ordinary  persons? 


Til,'  it  '  fiif  '  ff  fil 

itTAo 

How  pitiful!  How  can  a  frog  in  a  well  know  the  vastness  of  the  sea?^^ 
How  can  a  wild  ox  roar  like  a  lion?^®  Therefore  we  know  that  in  this  degenerate 
dharma-age,  a  person  who  is  able  to  hear  this  approach  to  dharma, 
comprehend  its  rarity,  and  receive  and  keep  it  with  faithful  devotion  has  for 
innumerable  kalpas  served  all  the  sages,  planted  all  the  wholesome  roots 
{kus'alamula),  and  fully  formed  the  right  cause  of  prajna — he  is  of  superior 
proficiency.  As  the  Jin  gang  jing  {Diamond  Sutra)  says,  “If  there  is  a 

person  who  has  faith  in  these  words,  it  should  be  known  that  he  has  already 
planted  all  the  wholesome  roots  at  the  residences  of  incalculable  numbers  of 
buddhas.”^^  It  also  says,  “This  is  spoken  in  order  to  create  the  great  vehicle; 
this  is  spoken  in  order  to  create  the  supreme  vehicle.”^® 


55  An  allusion  to  Zhuangziy  chap.  17  (Qiushui  sec.  2,  p.  91:  “You  can’t  tell  a  frog  at  the 

bottom  of  a  well  about  the  sea  because  he’s  stuck  in  his  little  space” 

translation  from  Mair,  Wandering  on  the  Way,  p.  153.  See  also  Zongjing  lu  1,  7^ 2016:48. 420bl0. 

56  For  this  allusion,  see  Zongjing  lu\,  T2016:48.420bll;  see  also  FfFFF587  1. 2. 

57  Jin  gang  jing,  r235:8.749a29-b2. 

58  Jin  gang  jing,  r235:8.750cl3-14. 
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I  hope  that  those  of  you  who  are  aspirants  to  the  path  will  not  be 
cowardly  and  weak.  You  must  display  heroic  ardor.  Meritorious  causes  made 
in  past  kalpas  cannot  be  known.  If  you  do  not  believe  in  your  superiority, 
complacently  resign  yourself  to  being  inferior,  and  decide  that  you  will  not 
practice  this  now  because  it  is  too  difficult,  then  even  though  you  might  have 
the  wholesome  roots  from  past  lives,  you  eradicate  them  now.  The  difficulty 
win  keep  increasing  and  you  will  move  further  from  the  goal.  Since  you  have 
now  arrived  at  the  treasure  trove,  you  cannot  return  empty-handed.  Once 
you  lose  a  human  body,  for  ten-thousand  kalpas  it  will  be  difficult  to  recover. 
Please  be  care&l  about  this.  Knowing  that  there  is  a  treasure  trove,  how  can  a 
wise  person  turn  back  and  not  look  for  it,  and  yet  continue  to  resent  bitterly 
his  destitution  and  poverty?  If  you  want  to  gain  this  treasure  you  must  cast 
aside  this  skin-bag. 

^ '  dtriLto 
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Treatise  on  the  Connplete  and  Sudden 
Attainment  of  Buddhahood 


Wondon  songbullon' 


''ik  Jw  1 


Written  by 

Chinul,  a  Sramana from  Chogye  Mountain  in  Haedong 


[1] 

Someone  asked  Moguja  We  have  heard  you  have  proposed  that 

people  who  are  cultivating  the  mind  nowadays  should  first  transform  the 
seeds  of  their  own  [discriminative]  states  of  mind,  which  they  employ  every 
day,  into  the  Immovable  Wisdom  {avicalabuddhi,  pudong  chi  of  all  the 

buddhas;  subsequently,  their  Son  cultivation,  which  is  based  on  the  nature, 
win  then  become  sublime.  From  this  [perspective],  is  Immovable  Wisdom^ 
the  fruition  of  buddhahood,  the  ideal  buddha  of  original  enlightenment,  or  a 
phenomenal  buddha  that  is  produced  anew? 


^  HPC.  4.724a-732a.The  title  in  the  latest  Revised  Romanization  is  Wondon  seongbullon. 

2  Immovable  Wisdom  {avicalabuddhi,  pudong  chi  is  both  the  name  of  a  type  of  wisdom  that 

is  unmoved  by  the  afflictions  {klesa)  that  defile  the  world  and  the  eponymous  buddha  who  embodies 
that  quality  The  buddha  named  Immovable  Wisdom  is  one  of  the  ten  tathagatas  discussed  in  the 
“Rulai  minghao  pin”  of  the  Avatamsakasutra\  he  resides  in  the  East,  in  a  world  named 
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^Po 


Commenting  on  the  “Nature  Origination”  chapter  [of  the  Avatamsaka- 
siitra],  the  Patriarch  Qingliang  [viz.  Chengguan  (738-840)] 
posited  three  alternatives  [to  explain  how  buddhahood  is  present  in  ordinary 


Golden  Colored,  and  his  chief  bodhisattva  is  Manjusri;  see  HYJ 12,  p.  58a-c;  HYJby  p.  418bl9;  XHYJL  4, 
p.  745a27.  See  also  discussion  in  Seunghak  Koh,  “Li  Tongxuahs  Utilization  of  Chinese  Symbolism  in 
the  Explication  of  the  Avatamsaka-sutra”  p.  150.  For  these  ten  buddhas,  see  note  17  infra. 

3  Chengguan’s  three  alternatives  are  offered  in  response  to  the  following  passage  in  the  Rulai 
xingqi  pin  {HYJ  SI,  p.  272c;  HYJb  33,  p.  611b):  “The  wisdom  of  the  tathagatas  is  also  just  like  this: 
it  is  complete  in  the  bodies  of  all  sentient  beings.  It  is  merely  all  these  ordinary,  foolish  people  who 
are  not  aware  of  it  and  do  not  recognize  it.”  Chinul  quotes  this  passage  in  the  preface  to  his  Hwadm 
non  choryo  (Condensation  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Avatarnsakasutra),  translated  later  in  this  volume. 
These  three  alternatives  may  be  rephrased  as  follows:  (1)  the  pure  buddha-nature  in  inherent  even 
in  the  defiled  minds  of  ordinary  living  beings;  (2)  the  future  state  of  buddhahood  in  inherent  in 
ordinary  living  beings  of  today  because  past,  present,  and  future  are  mutually  interfused;  (3)  based 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  unimpeded  interpenetration  between  phenomenon  and  phenomena,  the 
enlightenment  of  the  dharmakaya  buddha  (Vairocana)  and  the  enlightenment  of  ordinary  living 
beings  are  identical;  and  this  single  enlightenment  serves  as  both  the  cause  of  enlightenment  and 
the  fruition  of  enlightenment.  These  three  alternative  explanations  appear  in  Chengguan’s  lengthy 
commentary  to  the  eighty-roll  Avatarnsakasutra',  see  Chengguan’s  {^Dafangguang  fo^  Huayan  jing 
shu  49,  T  1735:35. 880al3-21,  and  the  notes  found  at  {^Dafangguangfo^  Huayan  jing  suishou  yanyi 
chao  79,  T  1736:36. 622a-b.  For  a  translation  and  discussion  of  the  relevant  passages  in  Chengguan’s 
work,  see  my  summary  of  the  Wondon  songbullon  in  the  Introduction  to  this  volume.  The  “Nature 
Origination”  chapter  is  an  abbreviation  for  the  “Baowang  rulai  xingqi  pin”  the 

thirty-second  chapter  of  the  earlier  sixty-roll  translation  of  the  Avatarnsakasutra',  this  is  equivalent 
to  the  “Manifestation  of  the  Tathagata”  chapter  (Rulai  chuxian  pin  of  the  eighty-roll 

recension  of  the  text.  This  chapter  of  the  text  circulated  independently  before  being  incorporated 
into  the  Avatarnsakasutra  compilation  and  was  known  as  the  Tathagatotpattisambhavanirdesa',  it  was 
translated  into  Chinese  by  Dharmaraksa  in  292  as  the  Rulai  xingxian  jing  (T291:10.592c-617b).  For 
a  discussion  of  this  chapter  and  its  important  implications  for  the  development  of  tathagatagarbha 
theory,  see  Takasaki  Jikido,  ^  Study  of  the  Ratnagotravibhdga,  p.  35  ff.;  idem.,  “Kegon  Kyogaku  to 
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sentient  beings].^ 

1.  Each  and  every  sentient  being  is  endowed  with  it.  (This  [alternative] 
derives  from  the  Inception  Teachings  [of  Mahayana’s  view  that  all  living 
beings  possess]  a  seed  of  bodhi  [that  evolves  into]  the  four  wisdoms  [of 
buddhahood],"*  as  well  as  from  the  Awakening  of  Faith's  idea  that  the  nature 
is  pure  but  is  associated  with  pollution;^  this  is  a  profound  judgment  that 
derives  from  such  positions.) 

2.  Each  of  them  is  endowed  with  its  future  fruition.  (The  fruition  of 
buddhahood  that  is  obtained  in  the  future  by  sentient  beings  is  contiguous 
with  all  three  time-periods;  therefore,  it  is  present  within  the  ignorant  minds 
[of  sentient  beings].) 

3.  Others’  fruitions  are  immanent  in  oneself.  (The  original  enlightenment 
of  sentient  beings  and  the  original  enlightenment  of  the  buddhas  have  but 
one  essence.  Eor  this  reason,  the  wisdom  of  Vairocana  Buddha  pervades 
everything  in  accordance  with  principle  and  exists  within  uncultivated 
sentient  beings’  mentalities — ^which  involve  the  eight  consciousnesses  and 
which  are  subject  to  production  and  cessation — and  serves  as  both  cause  [the 
catalyst  for  the  achievement  of  enlightenment]  and  result  [the  enlightenment 
that  is  ultimately  experienced].  This  [alternative  is  offered  from  the 
standpoint  of]  the  unimpeded  [interpenetration]  between  phenomenon  and 
phenomena.) 


nyoraizo  shiso,”  pp.  275-322;  Gregory,  Tsung-mi  and  the  Vinification  of  Buddhism^  pp.  165-167.  Kim 
Ing-sok,  Hwaomhak  kaeron^  pp.  214-215,  demonstrates  that  Fazang  was  also  aware  that  this  chapter 
was  originally  an  independent  sutra. 

4  The  four  wisdoms  is  a  Yogacara  listing  of  four  specific  types  of  knowledge  exclusive  to 
the  buddhas:  (1)  great  perfect  mirror  wisdom  {adarsanajitand)'.  the  wisdom  that  perceives  the 
consummate  interfusion  of  all  things,  as  if  everything  were  simultaneously  reflected  in  a  great  mirror; 
(2)  impartial  wisdom  {samatajnand)'.  the  knowledge  that  rises  above  all  distinctions  and  sees  all  things 
impartially  without  coloring  by  the  ego;  (3)  wisdom  of  marvelous  observation  {pratyaveksanajnand)'. 
the  wisdom  of  profound  intellectual  discrimination;  (4)  wisdom  of  the  accomplishment  of  what  was 
to  be  done  {krtydnusthdnajndna):  the  wisdom  of  the  perfection  of  actions  that  benefit  both  oneself 
and  others.  See  Cheng  weishi  lun  (^Vijnaptimdtratdsiddhisdstra)y  7,  T  1585:31.39a. 

5  DSQXLy  p.  577c2-4;  Hakedsiy  Awakening  of  Faithy  p.  50;  this  passage  will  be  raised  at  several 
points  in  Chinul’s  Treatise. 
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Among  these  three  alternatives,  which  is  correct?  If  you  presume  that 
tracing  back  the  radiance  {panjo  i4S?.)  of  the  original  enlightenment  of  the 
nature’s  purity  leads  to  the  fruition  of  buddhahood,  the  Immovable  Wisdom, 
then  it  must  be  the  first  alternative.  But  if  it  involves  the  production  of  a 
buddha  [from  the  standpoint  of]  the  unimpeded  interpenetration  between 
phenomenon  and  phenomena,  then  the  latter  two  alternatives,  which  involve 
the  attainment  of  buddhahood  in  accordance  with  consummate  interfusion, 
must  be  correct. 

Typically,  the  explanations  given  in  the  Kyo  doctrinal  schools  about  the 
meaning  of  both  the  consummate  interfusion  approach  and  the  progressive 
approach  to  attaining  buddhahood  place  the  attainment  of  buddhahood 
at  the  first  abiding  stage  [of  arousing  the  aspiration  for  enlightenment, 
or  bodhicitta].  But  does  “seeing  the  nature  and  attaining  buddhahood”^ 
as  practiced  by  [Son]  adepts  who  cultivate  the  mind  nowadays  also  occur 
on  this  first  abiding  stage?  The  Kyo  teachings  say  that  the  adept  who  is  at 
the  [preliminary]  level  of  faith  must  cultivate  diligently  for  ten-thousand 
kalpas  before  the  ten  grades  of  faith  will  be  consummated.  [But  to  claim 
that]  people  nowadays  have  already  fulfilled  ten-thousand  of  kalpas  [of 
training]  and  have  climbed  to  the  first  abiding  stage  where  they  attain 
buddhahood — [this  claim]  is  so  utterly  extravagant  that  it  is  beyond  the 
ken.^  We  respectfully  ask  you  to  discuss  these  points  so  that  our  doubts  will 


®  The  last  line  of  the  synopsis  of  Chan  soteriology  attributed  to  Bodhidharma;  the  passage  has  been 
traced  to  the  Da  banniepanjingjijie  33,  T  1763:39. 490c26;  see  the  discussion  in  Miura  and  Sasaki, 
Zen  Dusty  pp.  228-230. 

^  The  allusion  is  to  the  first  section  of  the  Zhuangzi  “Carefree  Wanderings”  (Xiao  yao  you 
p.  4:  “[I  was  astounded  by  his  words,  which  were  limidess  as  the  Mill^  Way.]  They  were 
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be  dispelled.  Let  us  hear  what  we  have  not  heard  before. 


I  laughed  and  replied:  In  my  youth,  this  mountain  monk  was  cast  into 
the  patriarchal  domain  [of  Son],  and  my  training  has  been  completely 
different.  How  could  I  presume  to  discuss  the  correct  and  incorrect  points 
about  the  attainment  of  buddhahood  in  the  Hwaom  school,  which  are 
debated  so  exhaustively  by  lecturers  nowadays?  It  is  only  because,  in  my 
spare  moments  from  cultivating  Son,  I  happened  by  chance  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  [Li  Tongxuan’s]  Xzw  Huayanjing  lun  #r  {Exposition  of  the  New 

[Translation  of  the]  Avatamsakasutra)  and  gained  something  of  its  flavor 
that  I  will  now  try  to  discuss  it  with  you.  You  aU  should  discard  the  critical 
mind  you  developed  in  previous  study  of  different  doctrinal  principles  and, 
listening  carefully  to  my  words,  reflect  upon  them. 

The  Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutra  is  a  composition  of  the  Elder 
Li  Tongxuan  a  postfruition  great  sage  [viz.,  an  incarnation  of 

Samantabhadra  BodhisattvaJ.^The  elder’s  spirit  descended  [and  took  rebirth] 
in  Tang-dynasty  China,  where  he  lived  in  seclusion  in  a  hermitage  on 


extravagant  and  remote  from  human  experience”  a, 

translation  from  Mair,  Wandering  on  the  Way^  p.  6. 

8  “Postfruition  great  sage”  {kwahu  taesong  “post-fruition”  refers  to  the  expedient  practices 

developed  along  the  bodhisattva  path  that  are  put  into  full  operation  after  attainment  of  the  fruition 
of  buddhahood  in  order  to  rescue  all  sentient  beings.  As  these  vast  practices  are  symbolized  in 
Hwaom  terminology  by  Samantabhadra  Bodhisattva,  the  person  who  perfects  them  in  his  own 
cultivation  is  thus  “an  incarnation  of  Samantabhadra  Bodhisattva.”  See  Lueshi  xin  Huayan  jing 
xiuxing  cidi  jueyi  lun.,  houji,  T  1741.36. 1049c5-6;  and  Kim  T’an-ho,  Pojo pdbd,  fob  92b. 
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Fangshan  in  Beijing  Dragon  women  offered  him  delicacies  to  eat, 
and  a  tiger  served  as  his  attendant.'°  At  night  he  did  not  need  to  light  lamps 
or  candles,  for  he  emitted  a  ray  of  light  from  his  teeth."  [In  this  manner,]  he 
composed  and  compiled  his  great  Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutra  in  forty 
rolls."  Its  style  may  be  simple,  but  its  principles  are  profound  and  surpass  all 
ordinary  standards.  For  these  reasons,  he  was  the  kind  of  person  who  is  rare 
indeed.  Because  of  my  karmic  affinities  from  past  kalpas,  I  was  able  to  search 
through  the  Dragon  King’s  scriptural  repository,"  where  it  was  my  great 
fortune  to  come  across  this  text.  Relishing  its  flavor,  I  forgot  all  weariness 
and  exhaustively  examined  its  profound  purport.  Only  those  who  ignore 
the  words  and  understand  the  meaning,  and  then  ignore  the  meaning  and 
understand  the  mind,  will  be  able  to  believe  in  it." 

^  Beijing  is  the  name  that  Taiyuan  fii  in  Shansi  Province  received  in  742;  see  Daqing 

jaqing  chongxiu yitongzhf  roll  136,  Taiyuan  fii  1.2a.  Fangshan  was  in  Yangqu  xian  Taiyuan 

fii  (roll  136,  Taiyuan  fu  1.8b),  to  the  south  of  the  famous  pilgrimage  site  of  Wutaishan 

Dragon  women  {yongnyo  fl.dc),  primarily  river  goddesses,  are  a  common  motif  in  Chinese  literature 
from  the  fourth  century  on  and  were  often  associated  with  scholars.  See  Edward  Schafer,  The  Divine 
Women:  Dragon  Ladies  and  Rain  Maidens  in  T'ang  Literaturey'p'p.  115-123,126,  and  129-130. 

The  power  to  emit  light  from  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  two  light-radiating  powers  of  buddhahood 
displayed  by  the  Buddha  in  the  first  assembly  of  ^^Avatamsakasutra  (Rulai  xianxiang  pin 
HY]  6,  p.  26a-b).  With  this  light,  the  Buddha  announces  to  all  sentient  beings  that  he  has  achieved 
buddhahood  and  summons  them  to  hear  about  the  cause  and  fruition  of  buddhahood.  When  it  is 
said  here  that  Li  Tongxuan  has  this  same  power,  Chinul  is  implying  as  well  that  Li’s  capacity  to 
explain  the  dharma  parallels  that  of  the  Buddha  himself  For  Li’s  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
this  light,  see  XmjL  23,  p.  875b. 

12  All  these  events  appear  in  Li’s  hagiographies;  see  especially  Lueshi  jueyi  lun,  houji^  T 
1741:36. 1048c-1049c,  and  Song  Gaosengzhuan  23,  T2016.50.853c3-854b. 

13  “Dragon  King’s  scriptural  repository”  {yongjang  fl^):  the  Buddhist  canon,  the  repository  of  the 
sutras.  The  Mahayana  sutras  were  initially  considered  to  be  too  profound  for  human  understanding, 
so  they  were  said  to  have  been  stored  away  in  the  Dragon  King’s  palace  {nagabhavand)  under  the  seas 
for  500  years  until  mankind  was  ready  for  their  message.  For  an  accessible  treatment  of  the  story,  see 
Edward  Conze,  Buddhism^  p.  124. 

1*1  This  sentence  refers  to  development  of  practice  through  the  three  mysteries — the  mystery  in  the 
essence,  the  mystery  in  the  word,  and  the  mystery  in  the  mystery — all  of  which  are  discussed  later  in 
the  text. 
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If  we  carefully  consider  the  intention  of  the  commentator,  Li’s  primary 
concern  was  to  analyze  the  Avatamsakasutrd%  major  ideas  so  that  ordinary 
persons  of  great  aspiration  {taesim  pombu  in  this  degenerate  age  of 

the  dharma  would  have  a  sudden  awakening  to  the  Immovable  Wisdom  of 
all  the  buddhas  right  here  in  this  realm  of  birth  and  death;  [this  Immovable 
Wisdom  would  thus]  serve  as  the  source  for  arousing  the  bodhkitta  at  the 
moment  of  the  initial  awakening.  Consequently,  the  name  of  the  hall  in 
the  second  assembly  is  the  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance.'^  He  explained 


15  “Ordinary  persons  (alt.,  sentient  beings)  of  great  aspiration”  {taesim  pdmbu  taesim 

chungsaeng  are  defined  by  Li  Tongxuan  {XHYJL,  p.  756c)  2.^  prthagjanas  who  “seek  only 

the  inscrutable  vehicle  of  the  tathagatas”  and  are  unsatisfied  with  the  provisional  teachings  of 
the  three  vehicles.  The  term  refers  specifically  to  a  person  who  has  the  ability  to  achieve  an  initial 
understanding-awakening  and  to  engage  in  the  gradual  cultivation  that  will  eventually  lead  to  the 
realization-awakening;  see  also  KAZ,  pp.  117,  209,  212,  218-219.  Note  also  Chinul’s  comment  in 
his  Pdpchip  pyorhaengnok  chbryo  {KAZ,  p.  299)  that  “the  approach  of  sudden  awakening/gradual 
cultivation  . . .  has  been  established  specifically  for  ordinary  persons  of  great  aspiration.” 

In  Li’s  analysis  of  the  Avatamsakasutra,  he  tries  to  make  the  major  divisions  of  the  text 
symmetrical  and  divides  the  scripture  into  ten  sites,  ten  assemblies,  and  forty  chapters,  instead  of 
the  standard  division  of  seven  places,  nine  assemblies,  and  thirty-nine  chapters  made  by  the  fourth 
Huayan  patriarch,  Chengguan.  For  the  two  schemes,  see  Li’s  XHYJL  7,  p.  762b,  and  Chengguan’s 
Xinyi  Huayan  jing  qichu  jiuhui  song  shi  zhang^  T  1738:36.709a;  see  also  the  discussion  in  Kim  Ing- 
sok,  Hwaomhak  kaeron^  pp.  134-139.  In  both  schemes,  the  second  assembly  took  place  in  the  Hall  of 
Universal  Radiance  (Pogwangmyong  tang  and  involved  cultivation  of  the  ten  faiths;  see  Da 

huayan  jing  luece^  7"  1737:36.705b.  11.  According  to  Chengguan,  there  are  three  reasons  why  this  hall 
is  named  Universal  Radiance:  (1)  since  the  hall  is  made  of  jewels,  its  brightness  shines  everywhere; 
(2)  the  Buddha  inside  the  hall  emits  light  universally;  (3)  inside  the  hall,  the  Buddha  explains  the 
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the  doctrine  of  the  ten  faiths  and  directly  pointed  out  that  faith  is  the  great 
functioning  of  the  tathagatas’ Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance,  which  is 
infinite  and  free  from  any  kinds  of  limitations.  Furthermore,  he  brought 
up  the  ten  colored  worlds,  the  ten  wisdom  tathagatas,  and  the  ten  chief 
bodhisattvas  to  denote  aspects  of  the  dharma  so  that  they  would  be  easy 
to  understand.'^  First,  he  mentions  the  Golden  World  of  the  East  so  that 
those  who  had  aroused  the  bodhkitta  would  have  faith  in  the  principle  of 
their  own  pure  and  immaculate  dharmakaya.  That  the  buddha  who  is  served 


universal  doctrine,  and  the  brightness  of  his  wisdom  shines  throughout  the  world;  see  Huayan  jing 
shu  12,  T  1735:35.588a.  In  this  hall,  without  moving  from  the  original  bodhimanda  where  the  first 
assembly  takes  place  (the  assembly  that  represents  the  dharmakaya  aspect  of  buddhahood),  the 
Buddha  displays  his  sarnbhogakaya  aspect  as  well,  sitting  on  his  Lion’s  Seat  surrounded  by  all  the 
bodhisattvas  of  the  ten  directions,  who  are  seated  on  their  own  Lion’s  Seats.  Together  they  listen  to  a 
lecture  by  Manjusri,  who  describes  a  multitude  of  tathagatas  and  their  worlds;  see  the  Rulai  minghao 
pin  HYJ 12,  pp.  57c-60a.  Thus  the  Hall  of  Universal  Radiance  is  the  abode  of  the  reward 

aspect  of  the  dharmakaya.  For  the  preceding  description  see  XHYJL  14,  p.  810b.  Metaphorically, 
however,  the  hall  symbolizes  the  fundamental  ground  of  the  one  true  dharmadhatu  and  alludes  to 
the  fact  that  both  cause  and  fruition  are  fuUy  interfused  in  that  dharmadhatu.  As  Li  says,  “The  Hall 
of  Universal  Radiance  is  the  essence  of  the  fruition  wisdom  of  the  dharmadhatu....''^^  ten  sites  and 
the  ten  assemblies  all  occur  inside  this  Hall  of  Universal  Radiance.  It  is  the  one  true  dharmadhatu  in 
which  cause  is  complete  and  fruition  is  accomplished;  it  is  the  dwelling  place  of  the  sarnbhogakaya” 
{XHYJL  7,  pp.  762b3  and  24-26).  Hence  through  reference  to  this  hall  Li  emphasizes  the  primacy 
of  the  buddha-wisdom  and  the  indispensability  of  understanding  it  even  at  the  very  inception  of 
practice. 


Each  of  these  ten  colored  worlds,  ten  wisdom  buddhas,  and  ten  chief  bodhisattvas  describes 
a  particular  aspect  of  the  bodhisattva  practice.  They  appear  in  the  Rulai  minghao  pin  of  the 
Avatamsakasutra  {HYJ  12,  p.  58a-c)  as  set  out  here: 


World 

Direction 

Tathdgata 

Chief Bodhisattva 

Golden  Color 

East 

Immovable  Wisdom 

Manjusri  (Chief  of  Auspiciousness) 

Sublime  Color 

South 

Unimpeded  Wisdom 

Chief  of  Enlightenment 

White  Lotus  Color 

West 

Annihilating-Darkness  Wisdom 

Chief  of  Wealth 

Campaka 

North 

Dignified  Wisdom 

Chief  of  Treasure 

Utpala  Flower 

Northeast 

Bright-Mark  Wisdom 

Chief  of  Merit 

Golden  Color 

Southeast 

Ultimate  Wisdom 

Chief  of  Eyes 

Precious  Color 

Southeast 

Supreme  Wisdom 

Chief  of  Effort 

Diamond  Color 

Northwest 

Self-Mastery  Wisdom 

Chief  of  Dharma 

Crystal  Color 

Nadir 

Brahma  Wisdom 

Chief  of  Understanding 

Equal  Color 

Zenith 

Investigative  Wisdom 

Chief  of  Holiness 
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originally  is  the  Buddha  of  Immovahle  Wisdom  prompts  them  toward  direct 
faith  in  the  fact  that  their  own  seed  of  ignorant  discrimination  is  originally 
the  Immovahle  Wisdom  of  all  the  huddhas.  That  the  chief  hodhisattva 
is  Manjusri  prompts  them  toward  direct  faith  in  the  fact  that  their  own 
fundamental  wisdom  {mulajnand)  contains  the  signless,  sublime  wisdom  that 
involves  skillful  discernment.'®  Each  and  every  sentient  being  who  hears  this 
universal  dharma  and  arouses  the  bodhicitta  regarding  it  is  himself  endowed 
with  exactly  this  sort  of  dharma.  Therefore,  in  the  “Bright  Enlightenment” 
chapter,  it  is  said,  “All  places  are  the  Golden  World.  All  places  are  the 
Buddha  of  Immovable  Wisdom.  All  places  are  Manjusri.”'^  This  is  more  fuUy 


Their  symbolism  is  explained  by  Chengguan  {Huayan  jingshu  13,  T1735.35.591a-b): 

The  lands  are  all  “colored”  because  they  involve  the  coarse  manifestation  of  faith  and  represent  the 

faith  that  clearly  arises _ These  original  realms  represent  the  principle  that  is  realized.  The  fact 

that  the  buddhas  are  all  named  “wisdom”  refers  to  the  fact  that  if  there  is  faith  without  wisdom, 
it  only  increases  ignorance;  hence  the  wisdom  contained  in  faith  is  arisen  from  the  original 

enlightenment _ The  buddhas’  names  all  represent  the  wisdom  that  is  attained.  The  fact  that 

the  main  bodhisattvas  are  all  named  “chief”  refers  to  the  fact  that  . . .  faith  is  the  chief  because  it 
contains  all  the  other  stages;  in  all  the  successive  practices  [cultivated  along  the  hodhisattva  path] 
faith  is  supreme;  it  is  difficult  to  obtain;  to  give  rise  to  faith  within  birth  and  death  is  auspicious; 
as  faith  can  increase  wisdom  and  other  meritorious  qualities,  it  is  all  virtues;  consequently,  because 
these  ten  bodhisattvas  all  represent  the  ten  aspects  of  faith,  they  are  called  “chief. ...”  These 
bodhisattvas  represent  the  practices  that  are  cultivated. 

In  this  passage,  the  Golden  World  of  the  East  symbolizes  the  fact  that  the  mind-ground  of 
sentient  beings  is  the  pure  and  undeffied  dharmadhatu  of  the  self-nature.  This  world  itself  represents 
the  pure  and  undefiled  ideal  essence  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  sentient  beings.  The  fact  that  it 
is  located  in  the  east  symbolizes  the  sun  and  moon,  which  both  rise  in  the  east  and  illuminate  the 
darkness  in  which  sentient  beings  are  immersed.  The  buddha  of  that  land  is  named  Immovable 
Wisdom  because  the  original  essence  of  the  self-nature  of  sentient  beings  is  this  Immovable 
Wisdom,  thereby  encouraging  the  adept  to  accept  that  his  or  her  own  mind  is  this  fundamental 
Immovable  Wisdom  of  buddhahood  and  is  no  different  from  that  of  all  the  buddhas.  See  XHYJL 
14,  p.  809a-b.  Manjusri  embodies  the  sublime  qualities  of  the  fruition  of  buddhahood;  hence,  he 
encourages  students  to  develop  and  realize  those  qualities  for  themselves. 

This  is  the  overall  theme  of  the  Guangmingjue pin  HYJ 13,  pp.  62b-66a. 
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explained  in  the  Exposition}'^ 


'  i-'lt  ll  A*!/ 

'  Ji-f^it '  Ax?A^'l>  t]  'Alt  ii  e.aA^’t '  -8-#-#^dst>'t-Ao 

- itABFI***'  r-h;A4tA-fr 


[2] 

Question:  When  you  said  just  now  that  people  who  are  cultivating  the 
mind  trace  back  the  radiance  of  the  Buddha  of  Immovable  Wisdom,  is 
this  the  ideal  buddha  of  original  enlightenment  or  the  buddha  who  has 
perfected  the  wisdom  of  the  fruition  [of  buddhahood]?  If  your  explanation 
is  given  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fruition  wisdom,  then,  even  though 
one’s  own  fruition  [of  buddhahood]  and  others’  fruitions  are  different,  [the 
issue]  must  be  discussed  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  consummate 
interfusion — namely,  the  aspect  that  [the  fruition  of  buddhahood]  is 


20  Li  explains:  “The  Golden  World  represents  the  pure  white  dharma.  Gold  is  white,  and  it 
elucidates  the  original  essence  of  the  dharmakaya.  Manjusri  is  the  cause,  viz.,  that  which  realizes.  The 
Buddha  of  Immovable  Wisdom  is  the  fruition,  viz.,  that  which  is  realized.”  See  XHYJL  5,  p.  752a.  In 
the  Avatamsakasutra^  the  Buddha  never  speaks  throughout  the  scripture;  his  message  is  transmitted 
primarily  via  long  discourses  by  Manjusri  and  Samantabhadra,  who  represent  the  two  major  aspects 
of  the  state  of  buddhahood.  In  this  division  of  labor,  the  Buddha  represents  the  inscrutable  qualities 
of  fruition  that  cannot  be  cultivated,  attained,  or  realized.  Manjusri  represents  the  original  ideal 
wisdom,  which  protects  that  dharmakaya.  Samantabhadra  represents  the  phenomenal  discriminating 
wisdom,  which  is  adept  at  applying  expedient  means  to  deal  with  the  ordinary  situations  of  life.  For 
this  description  see  XHYJL  14,  p.  809a-b,  and  XHYJL  3,  p.  739a,  quoted  also  in  Chinul’s  Hwaomnon 
choryo^  p.  99. 
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universally  pervasive — as  weU  as  the  aspect  of  the  intersecting  contiguity  [viz. 
simultaneity]  of  the  three  time-periods.  But  if  [this  explanation  is  given] 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  progressive  approach  [involving  a  sequential  series 
of  practices],  then  how  can  Vairocana  Buddha,^'  [the  embodiment  of]  the 
fruition  wisdom  that  is  already  perfected,  be  haphazardly  correlated  with 
sentient  beings  at  the  bound  stage^^  who  have  not  yet  cultivated?^^ 


21  As  Kim  Ing-sok  points  out  {Hwaomhak  kaeron^  p.  107),  the  distinction  between  Vairocana  (the 

dharmakaya  Buddha)  and  Rocana  (the  sarnbhogakaya  Buddha)  is  far  from  clear  in  Huayan  texts. 
The  Tiantai  school,  basing  its  view  on  the  account  in  the  Pusa yingiuo  benyejing  (7^  1485:24. 1010b- 
1023a),  posits  a  qualitative  distinction  between  Vairocana,  Rocana,  and  Sakyamuni  (the  nirmdnakdya 
Buddha).  In  the  different  recensions  of  the  Avatamsakasutra^  however,  this  distinction  is  far  from 
clear:  where  the  sixty-roll  Buddhabhadra  translation  {HYJb)  uses  primarily  Rocana,  Siksananda’s 
eighty-roU  recension  shows  Vairocana  instead.  (For  example,  HYJb\  second  chapter  is  titled  Lushena 
pin  while  HYJ  h.2.s  Piluzhena  pin  instead;  this  distinction  holds  throughout 

parallel  passages  in  the  two  recensions.)  Chinul  uses  the  earlier  transliteration  for  Rocana,  as  found 
in  the  Buddhabhadra  version,  when  referring  to  passages  from  Siksananda’s  translation,  which  show 
Vairocana  instead;  for  this  reason,  I  use  Vairocana  throughout  my  translation  from  Chinul.  Of  course, 
the  doctrines  of  the  interpenetration  between  the  three  bodies  of  the  Buddha,  as  well  as  between  the 
buddhas  of  the  past,  present,  and  future,  provide  conceptual  justification  for  the  lack  of  clarity. 

22  “The  bound  stage”  {pakcbiwi  ^-^14 fi)  refers  to  the  stage  of  ordinary  persons  {prthagjana),  who 
continue  to  be  bound  by  afflictions  of  mind  and  have  yet  to  achieve  the  wisdom  of  buddhahood. 

23  The  interlocutor  again  tries  to  get  Chinul  to  define  exactly  what  he  means  by  attaining 
buddhahood.  If  Chinul  is  referring  to  a  sudden  awakening  to  the  fundamental  nature  of  buddhahood, 
the  ideal  essence  that  vivifies  all  conscious  activity,  he  is  apparently  denying  the  need  for  developing 
the  myriads  of  bodhisattva  practices — practices  that  fully  developed  buddhas  require  in  order  to 
display  as  well  as  embody  the  qualities  inherent  in  the  enlightened  mind.  While  this  standpoint 
would  validate  the  Son  approach,  it  abandons  most  of  the  practices  and  expedient  teaching  devices 
of  Buddhism  in  the  process.  On  the  other  hand,  if  attaining  buddhahood  means  sudden  awakening 
to  the  buddhahood  that  is  perfected  through  a  progressive  process  of  development,  it  is  only 
comprehensible  if  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  consummate  interfusion;  that  is,  the  fruition 
of  buddhahood  is  actually  one  with  the  causal  practices  that  eventual  produce  that  fruition.  Simply 
looking  into  the  mind  as  advocated  by  Son  practice  does  not  involve  the  same  kind  of  development 
of  phenomenal  qualities  as  comes  through  the  practice  of  charity,  keeping  precepts,  patience,  and  so 
forth.  So  if  it  is  assumed  that  tracing  back  the  radiance  emanating  from  the  mind  actually  perfects 
the  wisdom  that  is  normally  accomplished  only  through  development  of  the  bodhisattva  practices. 
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Chinul:  If  you  obstinately  cling  to  this  sort  of  doubt  and  do  not  renounce 
it,  how  wiU  you  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  contemplation  approach  taught 
by  the  commentator?  You  must  forget  your  passions,  stay  empty  and  bright, 
clear  away  [all  distractions],  and  remain  fuUy  absorbed  [in  introspection];^"* 
only  then  will  you  be  able  to  do  it. 

If  we  examine  the  explanation  offered  in  the  Exposition,  [we  find  that] 
this  so-called  Immovable  Wisdom  is  also  the  fundamental  Wisdom  of 
Universal  Radiance.  It  is  exactly  this  fundamental  wisdom  that  is  called 
the  fruition  wisdom  of  all  the  buddhas.  This  fundamental  wisdom  is  the 
essential  nature  of  principle  and  phenomena,  nature  and  characteristics, 
sentient  beings  and  buddhas,  oneself  and  others,  tainted  and  pure,  cause 
and  fruition.  Consequently,  it  does  not  solely  refer  to  the  principle  that  the 


this  only  happens  because,  ultimately,  every  phenomenon  is  perfectly  interfused  with  every  other 
phenomenon.  Hence  if  one’s  practice  (such  as  tracing  back  the  radiance)  is  accomplished,  then  all 
other  practices  and  qualities  (all  the  subsidiary  practices  of  the  bodhisattva  path)  are  perfected 
simultaneously,  thanks  to  the  temporal  and  physical  interpenetration  that  would  allow  results  to 
appear  at  the  same  time  as  their  causes.  As  the  interlocutor  asks,  however,  if  it  is  assumed  that 
buddhahood  is  attained  through  a  progressive  approach  that  involves  the  perfection  of  causal 
practices  throughout  three  asamkhyeyakalpas^  then  how  can  Vairocana  Buddha  be  identical  to  the 
inchoate  buddhas  (viz.,  sentient  beings)  who  are  still  bound  in  sarnsara?  Since  Vairocana  has  finished 
his  practice  and  sentient  beings  have  not,  how  could  they  possibly  be  the  same?  Chinul’s  explanation 
centers  on  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  wisdom  realized  though  sudden  awakening  is  the  source 
of  both  the  ideal  essence — the  Immovable  Wisdom  of  the  dharmakaya  Buddha  Vairocana — as  well 
as  the  phenomenal  qualities  of  the  sarnbhogakaya.  Hence,  by  awakening  to  one’s  own  nature,  both 
aspects  of  buddhahood  are  perfected  simultaneously:  the  ideal  Buddha  of  original  enlightenment 
and  the  newly  produced  phenomenal  Buddha  (to  adopt  the  terminology  of  the  questioner’s 
introductory  question). 

Chinul  alludes  here  to  a  passage  from  Chengguan’s  Xinyao  jian\  see  CDL  30,  p.  459c. 
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purity  of  the  nature  is  not  lost  while  it  is  involved  with  tainted  activities. If 
we  refer  to  it  in  relation  to  the  one  who  presides  over  the  Lotus  Womh  World 
(Hwajang  segye  S.  Padmagarbhalokadhatu),^^  then  this  fundamental 

wisdom  is  called  Vairocana  Buddha.  If  we  refer  to  it  in  relation  to  the  one 
who  presides  over  the  Golden  World,  it  is  called  the  Buddha  of  Immovable 
Wisdom.  If  we  refer  to  it  in  relation  to  the  place  discovered  by  sentient  beings 
of  great  aspiration  when  they  look  back  on  the  radiance  [of  their  minds],  it  is 
called  the  Buddha  of  the  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance  of  one’s  own  mind, 
the  Buddha  of  Immovable  Wisdom  of  one’s  own  mind,  or  the  Vairocana 
Buddha  of  one’s  own  mind.  Accordingly,  any  specific  name  used  for  it  includes 
the  three  bodies  or  the  ten  bodies  [of  the  buddhas],  and  so  on.^^ 


25  As  this  fundamental  wisdom  is  the  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance,  it  is  both  the  original  ideal 
wisdom  and  the  phenomenal  fruition  wisdom  of  all  the  buddhas.  It  is  both  immutable  and  adaptable; 
that  is,  although  unmoving,  it  is  fuUy  operative  in  the  phenomenal  realm  and  adept  in  the  application 
of  expedient  methods  of  instruction.  In  its  aspect  of  phenomenal  wisdom,  it  actually  relies  on 
the  unmoving  ideal  wisdom  while  adopting  relative  guises;  consequently,  it  is  the  essential  nature 
of  all  discriminative  phenomena  as  well  as  the  conventional  characteristics  of  those  phenomena 
themselves.  Since  this  fundamental  wisdom  is  both  immutable  and  adaptable  simultaneously,  if  it  is 
realized  through  sudden  awakening,  the  student  becomes  fuUy  proficient  in  all  the  expedient  abilities 
of  buddhahood  as  well. 

26  The  Lotus  Womb  World  is  the  pure  land  of  Vairocana  Buddha  as  described  in  the  Avatamsaka- 
sutra.  It  is  said  to  comprise  a  gigantic  lotus  flower  floating  in  an  ocean  of  perfume,  with  various 
atmospheric  levels  arrayed  above  it.  For  an  exhaustive  description,  see  the  “Huazang  shijie  pin” 

in  HYJ 10,  pp.  39a-44a,  translated  by  Cleary,  The  Flower  Ornament  Scripturey  vol.  1,  pp.  202- 

253. 

27  The  three  bodies  {trikdya)  of  a  Buddha  are  (1)  dharma-body  (dharmakaya),  the  absolute  body  of 
suchness;  (2)  enjoyment  or  reward-body  (sarnbhogakaya),  the  body  endowed  with  all  the  regalia  of 
the  Buddha,  formed  as  a  result  of  the  vast  merits  accrued  during  practice  on  the  bodhisattva  path, 
the  body  which  only  bodhisattvas  can  see;  (3)  transformation-body  {nirmdnakdya)^  the  body  of  the 
historical  buddhas  expediently  taken  on  to  instruct  beings.  There  are  several  different  lists  of  ten 
bodies  discussed  in  Hwaom  materials,  but  two  are  principal.  From  the  standpoint  of  understanding, 
the  ten  are  the  bodies  of  (1)  sentient  beings,  (2)  the  body  in  its  land,  (3)  transformation,  (4)  sravakas, 
(5)  pratyekabuddhas,  (6)  bodhisattvas,  (7)  tathagatas,  (8)  knowledge,  (9)  dharmakaya,  (10)  emptiness; 
see  HYJb,  p.  565b.  From  the  standpoint  of  practice,  the  ten  are:  (1)  bodhi-body,  (2)  vow-body,  (3) 
transformation-body,  (4)  resolution-body,  (5)  body  endowed  with  all  the  major  and  minor  marks,  (6) 
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'  75T4o  ' 

P4#-^ ' 


In  this  fundamental  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance  are  originally 
contained  [all  dualistic  dharmas,  such  as]  oneself  and  others,  sentient  beings 
and  buddhas,  tainted  and  pure,  cause  and  fruition,  principle  and  phenomena, 
nature  and  characteristics,  sentience  and  insentience.  Therefore  the  Exposition 
says:  “The  approach  to  dharma  described  in  this  Buddhavatamsakasutra  is  the 
path  for  sentient  beings  of  superior  faculties  to  have  personal  faith  in  the  one 
true  dharmadhatu,  which  is  their  own  mind’s  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance. 
You  should  know  that  this  is  the  type  of  person  who  has  the  capacity  to 
receive  this  sutra  and  respond  in  turn  to  its  contemplation  practice.”^® 

tut  ii  '  A$- 


Furthermore,  it  says: 

The  unabiding  wisdom  and  the  phantom  regalia  of  all  the  buddhas  of  the 
ten  directions  pervade  the  dharmadhatu  and  the  sphere  of  empty  space. 
The  dharma-nature  completely  pervades  the  ten  directions,  projecting 


body  of  awesome  power,  (7)  mental  body,  (8)  body  of  merit,  (9)  dharma-body,  (10)  wisdom-body;  see 
HYJb,  p.  643b,  Da  huayan  jing  luece^  T  1737:36. 705al6-20.  For  an  alternate  list  of  ten  bodies  at  the 
level  of  the  ten  transferences,  see  //Y732,  p.  174a27-29. 

This  quotation  from  the  XJHJL  is  untraced. 
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like  shadows  material  bodies  that  are  identical  to  one’s  own  body,  for 
they  are  originally  nondual  and  their  essences  are  undifferentiated. 
Consequently,  the  wisdom  bodies  of  all  the  buddhas  of  the  ten  directions 
are  like  shadows,  and  what  they  say  are  like  echoes.  One  who  has  this 
sort  of  faith  and  understanding  is  certain  to  attain  buddhahood.  Since 
our  faith  now  also  involves  this  sort  of  awareness  and  this  sort  of  faith 
and  understanding,  how  can  we  ever  be  subject  to  backsliding?  All  of  the 
body,  all  of  the  mind,  and  all  of  the  sense-spheres  are  entirely  the  ideal 
wisdom  of  the  dharmakaya.  They  are  originally  unabiding  and  originally 
unascertainable.  All  verbal  discriminations  are  like  echoes  in  space, 
for  they  are  in  fact  responses  to  conditions  that  are  nonmanifesting; 
they  are  articulated  in  relation  to  the  objects  present  but  are  originally 
unabiding.  If,  understanding  this  sort  of  dharma,  we  generate  faith  and 
understanding,  how  can  we  ever  be  subject  to  backsliding?  Even  though 
we  have  certain  proclivities  of  habit  (vasand)  that  may  temporarily  cause 
us  to  think  we  are  backsliding,  we  will  never  in  fact  backslide  from  the 
faith  and  abiding  stages.^® 

'  l§]  il  tit'  ^ 

ii-o  '  &— 

t#  ' 

iEo  itf  f 

il.'  -liT'iRo  J 


It  also  says: 

Essentially,  you  should  always  have  personal  faith  that  your  own  physical, 
verbal,  and  mental  states,  as  well  as  the  distinctions  between  all  your 


25  16,pp.825c22-826a6. 
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various  impulses,  arise  from  the  tathagatas’  physical,  verbal,  and  mental 
states,  and  from  all  the  distinctions  between  their  various  impulses. 
They  are  all  devoid  of  essence  or  nature,  self  or  person.  Since  they  are 
all  conditionally  originated  from  the  nonmanifesting  own-nature  of 
the  dharmadhatu,  you  cannot  find  that  locus  where  these  faculties  were 
originally  planted.  Their  nature  itself  is  the  dharmadhatw,  there  is  no 
inside,  outside,  or  in  between.  You  should  be  aware  of  this  and  investigate 
according  to  these  [guidelines].  Whether  you  observe  yourself  or  others, 
they  all  have  the  same  essential  nature,  so  there  is  no  “I”  or  “mine.” 
Practice  in  this  manner  by  drawing  on  the  power  of  samadhi  and  prajna. 
Once  you  have  understood  for  yourself,  contemplate  the  sufferings 
of  sentient  beings;  then  [your  practice  of]  benefitting  yourself  and 
benefitting  others  {svdrtha-pardrtha)  will  be  like  Samantabhadra’s  great 
practices  and  vows.^°  It  will  be  identical  to  this  sutra’s  rule  of  the  five 
levels  [of  cultivation].^' 

r JcfttM tilt  il ' 

^^Jfo  yAZMA  '  '  ll  m'lit '  >t-k^^9rJ^k.^f 


Furthermore: 


For  the  vows  of  Samantabhadra  Bodhisattva,  the  embodiment  of  immense  practice,  see  the 
Puxian  xingyuan pin  Dafangguangfo  huayan  jing  40,  T293:10.844b-848b;  translated  in 

Garma  Chang,  Buddhist  Teaching  ofTotalityy  pp.  188-196. 

31  XHYJL  32,  p.  941c3-10.  The  “five  levels”  {owi  S-iX)  here  refers  to  the  major  divisions  of  the 
bodhisattva  path  according  to  the  Hwaom  school:  ten  abidings,  ten  practices,  ten  dedications,  ten 
bhumisy  and  an  eleventh  bhumi  (which  corresponds  to  the  stage  of  impartial  enlightenment);  the 
ten  faiths  is  considered  to  be  a  preliminary  stage  of  the  path  that  precedes  the  ten  abidings  and  the 
buddhahood  of  sublime  enlightenment  is  the  consummation  of  the  path,  following  the  eleventh 
bhumi'y  see  Lueshi  xin  Huayan  jing  xiuxing  cidi  jueyi  lun  hejiy  T  1741:36. 1049a24-25. 
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In  the  “Manifestation  of  the  Tathagata”  chapter  of  this  sutra  it  is  said,^^ 
“Bodhisattva-mahasattvas  should  know  that  each  and  every  thought  in 
their  minds  is  invested  with  the  right  enlightenment  achieved  by  the 
buddhas.”This  [statement]  clarifies  that  all  the  buddhas,  the  tathagatas, 
do  not  achieve  right  enlightenment  apart  from  the  mind.  It  also  says,  “The 
minds  of  all  sentient  beings  are  also  the  same.  They  are  all  invested  with 
the  right  enlightenment  achieved  by  the  tathagatas.”  This  [statement] 
clarifies  that  the  self-essence  of  the  minds  of  both  ordinary  persons  and 
sages  are  pure  and  indistinguishable;  even  though  one  may  be  deluded 
and  the  other  awakened,  there  is  not  a  hair’s  breadth  of  difference 
between  them.  If  just  one  single  thought  of  deluded  thinking  does  not 
arise,  one  will  achieve  the  purgation  of  mind  and  mental  states,  the 
nature  itself  will  be  unproduced,  and  one  wiU  transcend  both  attainment 
and  realization;  this  is  the  attainment  of  right  enlightenment.  If  one 
then  benefits  sentient  beings  everywhere  with  this  dharma,  this  will 
be  the  practice  of  Samantabhadra.  Accordingly,  the  sublime  wisdom 
that  is  devoid  of  mind,  nature,  and  principle  and  that  discerns  the  one 
vehicle,  the  three  vehicles,  and  the  causes  and  results  of  [rebirth  among] 
human  and  divinities — this  is  named  Manjusri.  To  practice  together  in 
accordance  with  discriminating  wisdom  in  order  to  benefit  sentient  beings 
while  being  aware  of  their  respective  spiritual  faculties  and  without  taking 
a  moment  of  rest — this  is  named  Samantabhadra.  The  vow  to  use  one’s 
great  compassion  in  order  to  rescue  all  sentient  beings — this  is  named 
Avalokitesvara.  To  cultivate  simultaneously  these  three  [bodhisattvas’] 
states  of  mind — this  is  named  Vairocana  Buddha.  When  this  becomes 
habitual,  it  is  called  self-reliance.  When  there  is  not  one  dharma  that  does 
not  stand  out  clearly,  it  is  called  unimpeded.  One  whose  wisdom  responds 
to  the  faculties  of  others,  pervades  all  the  ten  directions,  and  whose  nature 


32  See  Rulai  chuxian  pin^  HYJ  52,  p.  275b23-24, 25-26,  for  both  this  and  the  immediately  following 
quotation.  This  passage  is  translated  in  Cheng  Chien  Bhikshu  (Mario  Poceski),  Xx2.n.?,.,  Manifestation 
of  the  Tathagata:  Buddhahood  according  to  the  Avatarnsaka  Sutra,  pp.  120-121. 
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is  neither  coming  nor  going — this  is  called  the  superpowers  {ahhijnd). 
Even  though  one  may  have  only  begun  to  cultivate  these  [factors],  they 
are  completely  habitual.  Even  though  one  has  masqueraded  at  being  born 
for  many  kalpas,  one’s  sun  of  wisdom  has  been  immutable. This  matter 
is  not  difficult  at  all — so  why  should  you  not  attempt  it?  Should  you  train 
but  obtain  no  result,  the  merit  [of  such  practice]  will  still  surpass  that  of 
humans  and  divinities. But  if  you  neither  have  faith  nor  cultivate,  when 
wiU  your  suffering  ever  end?^^ 

r il  '  > 

'  '1± ll 

affl-f ' ;& '  # 
t-## '  :fiff  d^fl- '  J 


And  finally: 


33  Through  the  arousing  of  the  bodhicitta  that  occurs  at  the  first  level  of  the  ten  abidings,  all  the 
qualities  of  buddhahood  are  simultaneously  perfected;  hence,  “even  though  one  may  have  only  begun 
to  cultivate  those  [factors],  they  are  completely  habitual.”  Through  this  realization,  the  bodhisattva 
understands  that  his  wisdom  and  that  of  all  the  buddhas  are  identical.  Nevertheless,  he  continues 
to  cultivate  the  remaining  stages  of  the  bodhisattva  path  over  many  lifetimes  in  order  to  perfect  his 
ability  to  display  that  wisdom.  As  Li  says,  “Even  though  one  has  masqueraded  at  being  born  for 
many  kalpas,  one’s  sun  of  wisdom  has  been  immutable.” 

34  This  is  a  common  refrain  in  Yongming  Yanshou’s  writings,  which  he  adopts  from  Li  Tongxuan; 
see,  for  example,  Weixin  jue^  T2018:48.996c. 


35  AHY7L32,p.941b5-17. 
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Although  this  sutra  is  the  gate  to  the  fruition  of  buddhahood,  it  is  instead 
bestowed  upon  those  ordinary  people  who  enjoy  the  training  and  are 
not  disillusioned  {nirvedd)  with  birth  and  death  so  that,  while  still  on 
this  sea  of  birth  and  death,  they  may  obtain  omniscience  {sarvajnatd, 
sarvajnatdjndna).  If  there  should  happen  to  be  any  two-vehicle  adherents 
[sravakas  or  pratyekabuddhas]  in  the  congregation,  they  will  be  as  if 
deaf  and  will  not  listen.  Although  bodhisattvas  of  the  third  vehicle  have 
practiced  the  six  paramitas  and  have  obtained  the  six  superpowers,  they 
still  have  a  mind  that  fears  suffering,  so  they  are  disillusioned  with  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  world  and  seek  to  be  reborn  in  the  pure  land. 
Even  though  they  might  have  a  mind  of  loving- kindness  and  compassion 
and  choose  to  remain  in  this  world  in  order  to  benefit  living  beings,  they 
are  unable  to  generate  faith  even  though  they  may  hear  this  teaching;  this 
is  clarified  in  the  sutras.  But  this  sutra  does  not  give  the  same  [explanation; 
it  instead  says  that]  since  all  sentient  beings  are  born  from  the 
fundamental  wisdom  of  all  the  buddhas,  that  fundamental  Wisdom  of 
Universal  Radiance  in  turn  serves  as  the  starting  point  in  the  production 
of  the  bodhicitta?^ 

r '  ft-h; 


Having  thought  deeply  upon  these  three  alternatives  according  to  the 
ideas  presented  in  these  quotations  from  the  Exposition,  I  have  found  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  mutual  interfusion  between  living  beings  and  buddhas  as 
presented  by  the  commentator  is  essentially  intended  to  induce  those  who 
contemplate  the  mind  in  order  to  access  the  path  constantly  to  have  faith 


This  passage  from  Li’s  XHYJL  remains  untraced. 
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that  their  own  bodies,  speech,  and  minds,  as  well  as  the  characteristics  of 
their  sensory  realms,  aU  arise  from  the  body,  speech,  mind,  and  sensory  realms 
of  the  tathagatas.  These  [phenomena]  are  all  devoid  of  essence  or  nature, 
for  originally  they  are  nondual  and  their  essences  are  indistinguishable. 
Since  they  are  all  conditionally  generated  by  the  uncreated  self-nature  of 
the  dharmadhatu,  the  conditions  and  the  characteristics  of  those  conditions 
all  arise  from  that  nature.  That  nature  itself  is  the  dharmadhatw,  there  is  no 
inside,  outside,  or  in  between.  You  should  have  this  sort  of  understanding 
and  engage  in  this  sort  of  investigation.  This  then  [means  that]  buddhas 
and  sentient  beings  are  originally  conjured  up  from  the  ocean  of  the  nature, 
which  is  the  fundamental  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance.  Therefore,  the 
forms  and  functioning  of  sentient  beings  and  buddhas  may  seem  to  be 
different,  but  they  are  entirely  the  form  and  functioning  of  this  fundamental 
Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance.  Therefore,  while  they  may  be  originally  of 
one  essence,  they  generate  functioning  that  takes  place  at  multivalent  levels. 
This  corresponds  to  the  tenet  of  nature  origination  [songgi  mun  'fiferi). 

'fill 

T#dSifl '  fi 


The  idea  of  the  mutual  interfusion  between  sentient  beings  and  buddhas, 
which  is  discussed  at  other  points  [in  the  Exposition],  means  that  Vairocana 
Buddha,  who  is  the  perfected  fruition  wisdom,  exists  within  the  eight 
consciousnesses  of  sentient  beings  who  are  subject  to  production  and 
cessation,  and  that  sentient  beings  also  exist  within  that  buddha-wisdom.  In 
this  case,  when  a  phenomenon  (which  is  not  different  from  the  principle)  is 
completely  subsumed  within  the  ideal  nature,  this  prompts  many  phenomena 
(which  are  [also]  not  different  from  the  principle)  to  appear  within  that  one 
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[phenomenon],  since  all  are  based  on  the  same  principle.  This,  then,  [means 
that]  while  the  essences  of  sentient  beings  and  buddhas  might  be  different, 
they  universally  pervade  one  another  in  accordance  with  principle.  Just  as 
in  Indra’s  net,  each  and  every  one  of  its  jewels  might  be  independent  and 
distinct,  but  their  individual  luster  is  matted  together  with  that  of  all  the 
others  [i.e.,  each  jewel  is  reflected  in  every  other  jewel].  This  corresponds 
to  the  interfusion  of  all  phenomena  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tenet  of  the 
conditioned  origination  [of  the  dharmadhatu, yori gi  mun  .^feri]. 

If  we  were  to  consider  further  these  doctrinal  principles  [of  nature 
origination  and  conditioned  origination]  and  were  to  explicate  them 
repeatedly,  then,  even  though  we  may  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  they 
end  up  converging,  as  far  as  contemplation  practice  and  attaining  the  path 
are  concerned,  the  tenet  [of  nature  origination]  is  more  apt,  while  that  [of 
conditioned  origination]  is  less  apt.  Cease  your  wrangling  and  reflect  on  this 
point  in  silence. 


Furthermore,  the  meaning  of  attaining  buddhahood  is  discussed 
elsewhere:  “First,  one  awakens  to  the  Vairocana  dharmadhatu\  subsequently, 
one  cultivates  Samantabhadra’s  ocean  of  practices.”^®  This  clarifies  that  if  one 


37  Chinul’s  emphasis  on  the  doctrine  of  nature  origination  {^sbnggi  'i^^)  over  the  conditioned 
origination  of  the  dharmadhatu  stems  from  the  former’s  soteriological  superiority.  This  emphasis  on 
nature  origination  also  had  important  implications  for  Chinul’s  synthesis  of  the  theoretical  views  of 
the  Hwaom  and  Son  schools.  For  Chinul’s  acceptance  of  Li’s  interpretation  of  nature  origination,  see 
Yi  Chong-ik,  “Chinul  ui  Hwaom  sasang,”p.  535. 

38  From  the  Xianmi  yuantung  chengfo  xinyao  ji  1,  T  1995:46. 990a25;  by  the  Khitan  Liao-dynasty 

monk  Daozhen  Fachuang  (d.u.). 
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understands  the  dharmadhatu  of  Vairocana,  one  can  then  present  extensively 
the  characteristics  of  the  unimpeded  interpenetration  of  all  phenomena 
as  explained  in  the  approach  of  conditioned  origination.  But  then  it  says, 
“You  must  first  give  rise  to  a  thought  and  observe  it;  for  if  you  do  not  give 
rise  to  a  thought,  you  will  lose  the  unimpeded,  consummate  qualities  of  the 
fruition  of  buddhahood.”^®  This  is  utterly  wrong.  How  is  it  possible  that 
the  consummate  qualities  of  the  fruition  of  buddhahood  are  made  manifest 
through  the  appearance  of  deluded  thoughts?  If  they  are  made  manifest 
because  of  thoughts,  they  are  impermanent  dharmas.  Does  it  not  say  in  the 
\Avatammka\  sutra} 

If  a  person  wants  to  comprehend  the  state  of  buddhahood. 

He  should  purify  his  mind  until  it  is  just  like  empty  space. 
Forsaking  all  deluded  thoughts  and  all  types  of  clinging. 

Allows  the  propensities  of  mind  aU  to  be  unimpeded. 

J 

As  for  inferior  people  who  cannot  yet  trace  back  the  radiance  and 
discover  the  buddha-wisdom  in  their  own  minds,  I  encourage  them  to 
keep  their  thoughts  steady  and  not  allow  their  faith  to  deteriorate  so  that 


39  Chinul’s  wording  here  seems  to  imply  that  this  quotation  is  taken  from  Daozhen  Fachuang’s 
work,  but  no  such  passage  appears  there.  The  entire  passage  is  actually  rather  enigmatic,  and  Chinul 
may  simply  be  bringing  up  a  hypothetical  claim  in  order  to  refute  it.  See  Yi  Chong-ik’s  discussion  in 
“Chinul  ui  Hwaom  sasang,”p.  537. 

Avatamsakasutray  Rulai  chuxian  piriy  HYJ  50,  p.  265bl0-ll;  cf.  Cheng  Chien,  Manifestation  of  the 
Tathdgata,  p.  65.  The  first  two  lines  of  this  passage  are  also  quoted  in  the  introduction  to  Chinul’s 
Encouragement  to  Practice. 
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they  too  will  succeed.  The  purpose  of  this  Exposition  is  different,  however.  It 
aims  solely  to  induce  ordinary  persons  of  great  aspiration  to  look  hack  on  the 
radiance  of  the  Way  of  this  one  true  dharmadhatu  that  is  their  own  mind’s 
fundamental  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance.  They  will  then  he  ahle  to  awaken 
to  the  fact  that,  although  the  names  of  aU  the  huddhas  of  the  ten  directions — 
Vairocana  Buddha,  the  Buddha  of  Immovable  Wisdom,  and  so  forth — are 
different  and  the  regalia  of  their  physical  worlds  (mz  ^  and  their  persons  {chbng 
S£-)  are  each  distinctive,  these  are  aU  the  characteristics  and  functioning  of  their 
own  minds’Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance;  they  are  not  external  things.  Since 
the  measure  of  their  own  minds’Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance  is  as  great  as 
space  or  the  dharmadhatu,  there  is  neither  a  single  buddha  who  does  not  arise 
from  this  original  wisdom  nor  a  single  sentient  being  who  is  not  born  from  the 
fundamental  wisdom.  Therefore,  you  should  know  that  huddhas  and  sentient 
beings  are  illusorily  conjured  up  from  this  wisdom  and  abide  illusorily  in  this 
wisdom.  There  is  no  other  place  from  which  production  comes,  and  no  other 
place  to  which  extinction  goes.  As  the  Exposition  says: 

When  you  penetrate  to  the  fact  that  mind  and  objects,  whether  personal 
or  impersonal,  are  universally  authentic,  you  then  universally  perceive  that 
the  minds  of  sentient  beings,  your  own  mind,  the  mind  of  the  tathagatas, 
and  the  bodies  of  each  of  these  all  derive  from  the  same  essence  and 
characteristics;  they  are  all  like  conjured  characteristics.  If  you  see  none  of 
the  characteristics  of  production,  subsistence,  decay,  and  extinction,  you 
are  close.  If  you  are  deluded  to  this  and  seek  somewhere  else,  you  are  far 
astray.  This  type  of  dharma  is  as  is  extensively  explained  in  this  sutra."” 

A'  ll '  ffplf  T'iR  ' 


This  passage  from  Li’s  XJYJL  remains  untraced. 
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J 


A  poem  of  the  commentator  says: 

The  Buddha  is  the  huddha  in  the  minds  of  sentient  heings, 

In  terms  of  personal  capacities,  [buddhas  and  sentient  beings]  are  not 
different  things. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  source  of  all  the  buddhas, 

Awaken  to  the  fact  that  your  own  ignorance  originally  is  huddha."'^ 

If  you  carefully  examine  the  words  of  this  verse,  you  will  be  able  to 
understand  it.  For  those  who  are  contemplating  the  mind  nowadays,  the 
fruition  wisdom  produced  by  awakening  from  their  own  ignorance  is  both  the 
ideal  huddha  and  the  phenomenal  huddha.  It  is  the  huddha  within  themselves 
and  the  huddha  within  others;  it  is  the  causal  huddha  and  the  fruition 
huddha.  Consequently,  it  is  said:  “Whether  it  is  the  water  at  the  beginning  of 
the  river  or  the  water  at  the  end,  it  is  of  one  nature — water.  Whether  it  is  a 
causal  huddha  or  a  fruition  huddha,  it  is  of  one  nature — ^buddhahood.”'’^  As 
he  said,  “The  Buddha  is  the  huddha  in  the  minds  of  sentient  beings,/  In  terms 
of  personal  capacities,  they  are  not  different  things.” 

'  tplifDitp'f*# '  tp|3]#tp^#„  it* '  ryt;7jc;f|.7jc— 


This  verse  is  quoted  verbatim  in  Yongming  Yanshou’s  Mirror  of  the  Source  Record  {Zongjing  lu  18, 
T 2016:48. 513b6-8),  but  Yanshou  simply  describes  it  as  “an  ancient  verse”;  I  have  been  unable  to 
trace  it  to  Li’s  XJYJL,  as  Chinul  presumes. 


43  26/^L7,p.764al-2. 
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We  should  understand  that  the  sea  of  characteristics  of  the  ten  bodies 
of  Vairocana  Buddha,  the  perfected  fruition  wisdom,  is  entirely  the  buddha 
of  the  mind’s  own  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance.  According  to  what  an 
individual’s  capacities  can  bear,  it  manifests  what  appear  to  be  external 
characteristics;  the  regalia  of  his  world  and  his  person  are,  however,  originally 
not  external  things.  Since  the  measure  of  the  mind’s  own  Wisdom  of 
Universal  Radiance  is  equal  to  the  dharmadhatu  and  the  whole  of  space, 
that  wisdom’s  characteristics  and  functioning  are  by  nature  free:  they  may 
be  one  or  many,  great  or  small,  sentient  beings  or  buddhas,  oneself  or  others, 
apparent  or  concealed,  contracted  or  expanded,  adverse  or  favorable,  good  or 
bad,  tainted  or  pure.  This  inscrutable  store  of  great  effulgence  subsumes  all 
dharmas  and  is  the  source  of  the  myriads  of  transformations. 

fids '  '  dsiU 
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We  should  know  that,  from  the  stage  of  an  ordinary  person  until  one  first 
arouses  the  bodhicitta,  practices  the  bodhisattva  path,  and  finally  reaches  the 
stage  of  fruition,  all  of  Vairocana  Buddha’s  great  compassion,  great  wisdom, 
and  great  vows,  as  well  as  each  and  every  thought,  each  and  every  action, 
each  and  every  dharma,  each  and  every  moment,  and  each  and  every  place, 
are  aU  the  operation  of  one’s  own  mind’s  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance.  The 
Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance  is  vast  and  penetrating,  empty  and  bright;  its 
numinous  exquisiteness  knows  no  bounds,  and  its  great  functioning  is  self- 
reliant;  it  is  entirely  natural  {dharmata)  and  constant.  Even  though  a  specific 
dharma  may  originate  from  conditions,  there  are  none  that  are  not  qualities 
generated  from  the  nature  of  one’s  own  mind.  Because  [the  six  aspects  of 
consummate  interfusion,  viz.,]  universality  and  particularity,  identity  and 
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difference,  and  formation  and  dissolution  are  simultaneous  and  autonomous, 
if  one  reflects  on  this  with  wisdom,  [all  six  aspects]  can  be  perceived.  But 
you  will  not  be  able  to  understand  if  you  consider  them  with  the  sensory 
consciousnesses. 

m - ^ - # - - at - 4' 
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If  one  shines  universally  over  all  sentient  beings  with  the  Buddha’s 
Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance  that  is  inherent  in  one’s  own  mind,  the 
characteristics  of  sentient  beings  are  the  characteristics  of  the  tathagatas,  the 
speech  of  sentient  beings  is  the  speech  of  the  tathagatas,  and  the  minds  of 
sentient  beings  are  the  minds  of  the  tathagatas.  Even  one’s  livelihood  and 
everyday  work,  one’s  talents  in  construction  or  artistry,  are  applications  of 
the  form  and  functioning  of  the  tathagatas’ Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance. 
There  is  no  difference  whatsoever. 

But  sentient  beings  deceive  themselves  through  their  own  actions.  They 
themselves  perceive  that  “this  is  an  ordinary  person,”  “this  is  a  sage”;  “this  is 
oneself,”  “this  is  someone  else”;  “this  is  cause,” “this  is  effect”;  “this  is  tainted,” 
“this  is  pure”;  “this  is  nature,”  “these  are  characteristics”;  and  so  forth.  They 
themselves  give  rise  to  discrimination  and  they  themselves  give  rise  to 
backsliding.  None  of  this  happens  as  a  result  of  the  Wisdom  of  Universal 
Radiance.  But  if  one  gives  rise  to  a  mind  of  great  ardor  and  awakens  to 
the  fact  that  one’s  ignorance  is  originally  sacred,  originally  true,  and  is 
the  perpetual  dharma  of  the  effortless  great  functioning,  then  this  is  the 
Immovable  Wisdom  of  aU  the  buddhas. 
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Out  of  his  great  compassion,  the  commentator  reiterated  this  fact  when 
he  said,  “Since  all  sentient  beings  are  originally  born  from  the  fundamental 
wisdom  of  all  the  buddhas,  that  fundamental  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance 
in  turn  serves  as  the  starting  point  in  the  production  of  the  bodhicitta"  He 
also  said,  “If  you  want  to  know  the  source  of  all  the  buddhas,  /  Awaken  to 
the  fact  that  your  own  ignorance  originally  is  buddha.”  How  is  it  that  wise 
persons  who  have  had  the  chance  to  hear  these  earnest  words  of  the  sages 
of  old  neither  generate  faith  nor  contemplate  their  own  minds,  but  end  up 
chattering  the  whole  day  long,  frittering  away  their  lives? 

IP? 


[3] 

Question:  We  have  listened  to  your  explanations,  which  are  profound  and 
difficult  to  comprehend.  Nevertheless,  [these  explanations  are  given]  only 
from  the  standpoint  that  everything  has  the  same  identical  essence  and 
neglect  the  standpoint  that  their  essences  may  differ.  Why  is  this  the  case? 
Since  there  are  obvious  distinctions  in  the  relative  pollution  and  purity  of  the 
conditionally  generated  ancillary  and  primary  [karmic  retributions,  ui-chong 
fjtiL)  of  the  ten  realms  of  reality,''^  the  heritage  of  both  oneself  and  others  is. 


^  Ancillary  karmic  retributions  (ui/fo  refer  to  the  broader  environmental,  social,  and  familial 

factors  that  indirectly  affect  the  quality  of  a  person’s  rebirth;  primary  karmic  retributions  {chongbo 
jh^S.)  are  the  principal  factors  that  directly  affect  a  person’s  physical  and  psychological  makeup.  The 
ten  realms  of  reality  {dharmadhatii)  comprise  the  six  realms  of  life  in  sarnsara — ^viz.,  hell  denizens. 
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in  each  case,  different.  So  how  then  can  Vairocana  Buddha,  the  perfection  of 
the  fruition  wisdom,  consistently  end  up  being  one’s  own  buddha?  This  is  no 
better  than  the  explanation  offered  by  typical  Hwaom  commentators,  [who 
say  that]  the  principle  upon  which  the  fruition  wisdom  of  Vairocana  Buddha 
is  based  and  the  principle  upon  which  the  impermanent  eight  consciousnesses 
of  sentient  beings  are  based  are  of  the  same  essence;  and,  accordingly,  that 
principle  upon  which  they  are  based  can  manifest  as  both  cause  and  fruition 
in  the  undeveloped  minds  of  sentient  beings  who  have  not  practiced. 


Chinul:  This  has  already  been  discussed  above.  Just  put  your  mind  to  rest 
and  stop  arguing;  empty  your  heart  and  reflect  inwardly.  The  essential  thing 
is  to  produce  the  sublime  fruition;  why  must  you  ask  further  questions?  But 
since  you  have  raised  the  question,  I  will  discuss  it  further. 

If  we  were  to  explain  the  aspect  of  interfusion  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  conditioned  origination  [of  the  dharmadhatu],  it  would  certainly  be  as 
you  suggest  in  your  criticism.  But  the  purpose  of  this  commentator  now 
is  to  point  out  directly,  to  ordinary  persons  of  great  aspiration  who  have 
awakened  suddenly  to  the  wisdom  of  the  buddhas,  the  Way  of  the  one 
true  dharmadhatu  that  is  the  ocean  of  fruition  of  the  buddhas’  Wisdom  of 
Universal  Radiance.  [Even  though  that  dharmadhatu]  is  ineffable,  he  did  aU 
he  could  to  explain  it. 


hungry  ghosts,  animals,  demigods,  humans,  and  divinities — plus  the  four  realms  of  sanctity — viz., 
sravakas,  pratyekabuddhas,  bodhisattvas,  and  buddhas. 
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If  you  grasp  at  it  [that  dharmadhatu\  according  to  his  explanation,  then 
in  identity  there  is  no  difference  and  in  difference,  no  identity.  If  you  speak 
of  self,  you  mean  it  is  not  someone  else.  If  you  speak  of  others,  you  mean 
it  is  not  yourself.  If  you  understand  it  properly,  however,  identity  is  in  fact 
difference  and  you  are  in  fact  others.  Now,  for  those  who  have  properly 
understood  this,  we  can  discuss  the  aspect  of  identity  that  is  endowed  with 
the  aspect  of  difference  and  the  aspect  of  the  buddha  in  one’s  own  mind  that 
is  endowed  with  the  buddhas  of  aU  others.  Nevertheless,  from  the  standpoint 
of  contemporary  practitioners  who  have  had  a  sudden  awakening,  they  reflect 
fully  on  the  dharmadhatu  [and  understand  that]  the  sphere  of  their  own 
minds  is  originally  endowed  with  oneself  and  others,  ordinary  persons  and 
sages,  and  cause  and  fruition;  thus  I  have  only  discussed  their  own  minds’ 
fruition  of  buddhahood,  the  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance.  But  ultimately 
[this  sphere  too]  is  neither  identical  nor  different,  neither  self  nor  others,  for 
it  is  a  state  of  ineffable  wisdom. 


I'l  gp  |S]  tp#  is]  ds '  ll  # 


If  you  grasp  at  the  view  that  the  heritages  of  ordinary  persons  and 
sages  today  are  each  different  and  claim,  “Neither  the  buddha  as  oneself 
nor  the  buddha  as  others,  neither  the  aspect  of  identity  nor  the  aspect  of 
difference,  can  be  haphazardly  correlated,”  then  you  have  made  in  vain  a 
subjective  imputation  {fydn’gye  ii.it,  S.  parikalpita).  Since  you  cannot  forget 
your  sensory  attachments,  when  wiU  you  be  able  to  access  the  realm  of  that 
original  wisdom  that  completely  subsumes  both  sentient  beings  and  buddhas 
and  is  autonomous  within  both  identity  and  difference?  If  you  insist  on 
discussing  this  question  from  the  standpoint  of  causes  and  effects  and  argue 
over  differences  the  whole  day  long,  you  are  free  to  do  so.  But  if,  relying  on 
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the  approach  of  contemplative  practice,  [you  seek]  swiftly  to  realize  bodhi 
and  thereby  liberate  yourself  from  the  dusty  troubles  [of  this  world],  ferry 
across  a  whole  host  of  deluded  beings,  and  perpetuate  the  life  force  of  the 
buddhas,  you  must  fuse  together  in  your  own  mind  the  distinctions  between 
ordinary  persons  and  sages,  causes  and  effects,  and  ancillary  and  primary 
karmic  retributions.  Then  you  will  subsume  all  of  the  six  aspects,  [which  is  a 
state]  not  knowable  via  the  sensory  consciousnesses.  Later,  I  will  explain  this 
further,  for  this  is  the  primary  purport  of  all  the  sutras  and  sastras  and  the 
comprehensive  doctrine  of  the  thousands  of  sages. 

Doesn’t  it  say  in  the  “Manifestation  of  the  Tathagata”  chapter? 

Once  bodhisattva-mahasattvas  have  heard  this  dharma,  they  then  [...] 
can  know  through  their  supreme  investigation  that  all  the  buddhas  of  the 
three  time-periods  are  of  the  same  essential  nature.  Then,  by  means  of  the 
wisdom  derived  from  dedicating  their  wholesome  faculties  {kusalamula), 
they  can  access  universally  this  very  dharma,  which  they  access  without 
actually  accessing  anything.  Free  from  cognition  regarding  even  a  single 
dharma,  they  constantly  contemplate  all  dharmas  by  means  of  this  one 
dharma.  Disciples  of  the  Buddha!  If  bodhisattva-mahasattvas  perfect 
these  sorts  of  meritorious  qualities,  with  just  a  little  effort  they  will  obtain 
the  instinctive  wisdom  that  needs  no  instructor.''^ 


Avatamsakasutra^  Rulai  chuxian  pin,  HYJ  52,  pp.  277c25-26,  278a2-6;  cf.  Cheng  Chien, 
Manifestation  of  the  Tathagata^  pp.  133-134. 
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Furthermore,  a  sutra  says,  “The  dense  array  and  the  myriads  of  images 
[of  things  in  the  universe],/  Are  marked  by  one  dharma.”"'®  State  Preceptor 
Xianshou  [viz.  Fazang  vkA.,  643-712]  said: 

The  term  “one  dharma”  refers  to  the  one  mind.  This  mind  subsumes 
all  mundane  and  supramundane  dharmas  and  is  the  essence  of  the 
great  aspect  of  universality  of  the  one  dharmadhatu.  It  is  only  because 
of  deluded  thinking  that  it  appears  to  be  differentiated.  If  you  leave 
behind  deluded  thoughts,  only  the  one  true  suchness  remains;  this 
is  called  the  oceanic-reflection  samadhi  {haein  sammae  i|:^p.H-ttk, 
S.  sagaramudrasamadhi) .  Oceanic-reflection  refers  to  the  original 
enlightenment  of  true  suchness.  When  delusion  is  eliminated  and  the 
mind  purified,  the  myriads  of  images  appear  together  equally.  It  is  like  the 
ocean  where  waves  billow  up  because  of  the  wind:  if  the  wind  is  calmed 
and  the  ocean  becomes  placid,  there  are  no  images  that  are  not  refiected. 
Consequently,  it  is  called  the  oceanic-reflection  samadhi."*^ 

'  tpf#— h7-frrai  tk-fi-rai  ii- '  tp^— 
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Faju  jing^  7^2901:85. 1435a;  Fazang  quotes  this  line  in  the  section  of  his  Xiu  Huayan  zhi  'ivangjin 
huanyuan  guan  that  Chinul  quotes  just  below;  thus,  Fazang’s  work  is  certainly  Chinul’s  source  for  the 
quotation. 

Xiu  Huayan  zhi  wangjin  huanyuan  guan^  T  1876:45. 63 7b25-28. 
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If  this  passage  is  discussed  solely  from  the  standpoint  that,  in  the  mind 
of  a  single  sentient  being,  the  three  greatnesses  [essence,  characteristic,  and 
function]  are  equal  and  the  original  and  actualized  [enlightenments]  are 
undifferentiated,  then  it  is  similar  to  explanations  appearing  in  the  Dasheng 
qixin  lun  {Awakening  of  Faith),  such  as  “The  word  ‘dharma’ 

means  the  mind  of  the  sentient  being.  This  mind  subsumes  all  mundane 
and  supramundane  dharmas.  Based  on  this  mind,  Mahayana  doctrine  is 
revealed.  But  if  it  is  discussed  from  the  standpoint  that,  in  the  mind  of  a 
single  sentient  being,  sentient  beings  and  buddhas  are  interfused  and  cause 
and  effect  are  simultaneous,  then  [this  passage]  is  similar  to  the  explanation 
given  by  our  Avatarnsaka  commentator: 

The  Buddha  is  the  buddha  in  the  minds  of  sentient  beings. 

In  terms  of  personal  capacities,  [buddhas  and  sentient  beings]  are  not 
different  things. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  source  of  all  the  buddhas. 

Awaken  to  the  fact  that  your  own  ignorance  originally  is  buddha. 


As  a  gatha  in  the  “Manifestation  of  the  Tathagata”  chapter  states: 

The  wisdom  of  the  buddhas  is  just  so. 

It  pervades  the  minds  of  sentient  beings. 

But  since  [their  minds]  are  bound  by  deluded  thoughts. 

They  neither  know  nor  are  aware  [of  that  wisdom]. 

The  great  loving-kindness  and  compassion  of  aU  the  buddhas. 
Induces  sentient  beings  to  eliminate  their  deluded  thoughts. 


^8  DSQXL,  p.572c21-23. 
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In  this  wise,  [that  wisdom]  then  appears, 

Benefitting  aU  hodhisattvas."*® 

This  is  the  eternal  meaning  of  the  mutual  interfusion  between  sentient 
heings  and  huddhas  in  the  mind  of  each  and  every  sentient  being. 
Furthermore,  the  Exposition  states: 

Although  we  propose  a  progressive  course  of  advancement  through 
the  ten  levels  of  faith  and  the  five  levels  [of  the  bodhisattva  path],  and 
ultimately  perfect  thereby  the  practices  of  Samantabhadra,  which  are  the 
final  results  produced  by  the  fulfillment  of  such  causes,  still  time  also  is 
motionless  and  the  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance  is  unchanged.  One 
who  brings  this  contemplation  practice  to  perfection  comprehends  that 
the  mind  of  faith  means  the  simultaneous,  comprehensive  understanding 
that  exists  from  the  ten  levels  of  faith  up  through  one’s  achievement 
of  the  fruition  of  buddhahood  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  practices  of 
Samantabhadra.  This  is  the  initial  arousal  of  the  mind  of  faith  in  sentient 
beings  of  great  aspiration  nowadays,  in  which  cause  [the  arising  of  faith] 
and  result  [right  enlightenment]  are  simultaneous. 

A:!!.!*!!,*!#*'  ^  It 
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Rulai  chuxian  pin,  HYJ  51,  p.  273bl9-22;  Cheng  Chien  Bhikshu,  trans.,  Manifestation  of  the 
Tathdgata,  p.  110. 

50  This  passage  from  Li’s  XHYJL  is  untraced. 
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If  we  examine  the  significance  of  these  preceding  [statements],  we 
see  that  the  aspects  of  the  one  mind  and  its  three  greatnesses — which 
are  discussed  in  the  Avatamsakasutra  and  the  Awakening  of  Faith  both 
extensively  and  in  brief  and  by  opening  them  up  [for  analysis,  kae  f^]  and 
combining  them  together  [synthetically,  hap  — are  explained  differently 
in  accordance  with  people’s  capacities/'  [But  these  passages  all  explain]  the 
aspect  that  they  are  subsumed  within  the  minds  of  ordinary  persons  nowadays. 
If  people  argue  the  whole  day  long  concerning  the  words  of  the  teaching, 
this  merely  increases  their  conceit  and  their  inclination  to  argue  until  finally 
they  pass  their  whole  lives  in  vain.  Is  it  not  tragic  that  they  fail  to  understand 
the  need  to  trace  back  the  radiance  [of  the  mind]  and  diligently  cultivate 
the  brahmacarydi  How  could  the  sages  of  old  not  have  known  that  what  is 
called  the  “dharma”  means  the  minds  of  all  the  buddhas?  How  could  they 
not  have  known  that  the  wisdom  of  buddhahood  exists  within  the  minds  of 
the  bodhisattvas?  But  perhaps  this  was  not  the  case  and,  instead,  maybe  [the 
buddhas]  repeatedly  pointed  to  the  minds  of  sentient  beings  so  that  they 
would  open  their  mouths  and  argue  aU  day  long,  or  so  that  they  would  not 
cultivate  contemplation  practice  but  would  instead  end  up  submerged  once 
again  [in  samsaraf  If  you  have  the  faculty  of  faith,  reflect  on  this  three  times. 

t-fo  ^  ^  '  ft 


51  For  these  exegetical  techniques  of  “opening  up”  (for  analysis,  kae  M)  and  “combining  together” 
(into  a  synthesis,  hap  '^),  see  Robert  E.  BusweU,  Jr.,  Cultivating  Original  Enlightenment:  Wonhyos 
Exposition  of  the  Vajrasamadhi-Sutra  (Kiimgang  Sammaegyong  Non)^  introduction.  These  techniques 
are  commonly  deployed  in  East  Asian  commentarial  literature  and  especially  in  the  works  of 
Wbnhyo. 
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[4] 

Question:  We  have  heard  your  answer  to  what  we  have  been  discussing  so 
far.  But  in  the  case  of  past  and  present  accomplished  persons  in  the  Son 
school,  how  could  seeing  the  nature  and  attaining  buddhahood  be  anything 
more  than  a  realization  of  one  portion  of  the  essence  of  the  pure  nature, 
which  remains  deficient  in  regard  to  form  and  functioning? 

da  ill 


Chinul:  This  is  incorrect.  Haven’t  you  heard?  The  great  master  Yongjia 
Zhenjue  (665-713)  spent  one  night  at  Caoqi  [with  the  Sixth 

Patriarch]  and  awakened  to  his  original  mind.  Here  are  some  excerpts  from 
the  ode  he  composed: 

The  brightness  of  the  mirrorlike  mind  is  unimpeded  in  its  luster. 

It  brilliantly  radiates  throughout  worlds  as  numerous  as  grains  of  sand. 
The  images  of  the  myriad  phenomena,  densely  arrayed,  reflect  in  it. 

In  one  ray  of  its  perfect  light,  there  is  neither  inside  nor  outside.  [ . . .] 

One  nature  completely  penetrates  all  natures. 

One  dharma  fuUy  subsumes  aU  dharmas. 

One  moon  universally  reflects  in  all  the  waters. 

All  these  moons  appearing  in  those  waters  are  contained  in  that  one 
moon. 

The  dharmakaya  of  all  the  buddhas  enters  into  my  own  nature. 

My  nature  reunites  with  that  of  all  the  tathagatas.^^ 


52  Quoting  ZDG,  p.  396a25-27,  p.  396b7-9.  For  the  biography  of  Yongjia  Xuanjue/Zhenjue 

(665-713),  see  CDL  5,  pp.  241a27-242bl9,  and  Chang  Chung-yiian,  The  Original  Teachings 
of  Chan  Buddhism^  pp.  10-16, 27-34. 
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Ying  Shaowu  awakened  to  his  original  mind  and  composed  a  gatha,  a 

portion  of  which  says: 

The  ten  directions  appear  equally  on  the  tip  of  a  hair. 

In  the  multivalent  Lotus  Womb  worlds,  Indra’s  net  shines  cooUy.^^ 

—  — il-f-il,— h77j<-'  — 

J 

The  Son  Master  Dahui  it®-  held  up  his  whisk  and  said: 

If  you  want  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  buddha-nature,  you 
should  contemplate  temporal  causes  and  conditions:  when  the  time  is 
right,  its  meaning  wiU  be  illuminated  of  itself.  [...]  You  must  understand 
that  the  appearance  in  the  world  of  all  the  buddhas,  who  are  as  numerous 
as  particles  of  dust — their  descending  to  the  royal  palace,  sitting  at  the 
bodhimanda,  turning  the  dharma-wheel,  subduing  Mara’s  armies,  ferrying 
across  sentient  beings,  and  entering  into  nirvana — none  of  these  events 
are  separate  from  this  point  in  time.  For  those  who  can  truly  believe 
this,  then,  “Throughout  boundless  world  systems,  oneself  and  others 
are  not  separated  by  so  much  as  the  tip  of  a  hair;  the  ten  time-periods. 


Ying  Shaowu  refers  to  Hongying  Shaowu  (1012-1070)  in  the  Huanglong 

collateral  branch  of  the  Linji  school.  He  is  said  to  have  achieved  enlightenment  while  reading  Li 
Tongxuan’s  Chiming  lun  see  his  biography  in  the  Xu  chuandeng  lu  15,  T 2077:51. 565b-c. 

This  verse  is  quoted  in  Juefan  Huihong  (1071-1128),  Shimen  Hongjuefan  linjian  lu^  XZJ 

1594:148.606  1.  15.  Huihong  was  a  third-generation  master  in  the  Huanglong  line  of  the  Linji 
school,  a  major  proponent  of  the  “lettered  Chan”  {wenzi  Chan  X^#)  movement,  which  valorized 
the  role  of  belle  lettres,  and  especially  poetry,  in  the  practice  of  Chan/Son,  and  a  noted  Song 
Buddhist  historian  (see  Jan  Yun-hua,  “Buddhist  Historiography,”  pp.  367-368). 
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from  beginning  to  end,  are  not  separate  from  the  present  moment  of 
thought.”^'' 


In  this  wise,  [Son  practice]  generates  an  awakening  to  the  original  mind, 
which  produces,  in  the  mirror  of  one’s  mind,  a  vision  of  the  inexhaustible 
dharmadhatu,  the  multivalent  net  of  Indra.  Such  experiences  are  so  common 
in  the  biographies  and  records  of  the  Son  school  that  they  are  uncountable. 
The  benighted  do  not  know  the  source  of  these  [experiences];  they  neither 
peruse  the  Son  records  nor  examine  the  purport  of  this  great  Exposition  of  the 
Avatamsakasutra.  Consequently,  even  though  they  may  hear  a  Son  adherent 
explain  that  mind  is  the  Buddha,  they  assume  that  this  means  nothing  more 
than  the  buddhahood  of  the  nature’s  purity.  This  is  utter  foolishness.^^ 


54  DHYL  9,  p.  848al2-13,  p.  848al6-20.  “Their  descent  to  the  royal  palace  ...  their  entry  into 
nirvana”:  the  eight  stereotypical  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  Buddha.  The  lists  vary,  but  one  common 
rendition  is  (1)  descent  from  the  Tusita  heaven;  (2)  entering  the  womb;  (3)  birth;  (4)  leaving  home;  (5) 
defeating  Mara’s  hordes;  (6)  gaining  enlightenment;  (7)  turning  the  dharma-wheel  (that  is,  preaching 
the  doctrine);  (8)  entering  nirvana.  See  Fayuan  zhulin  12,  T2123:53.378a;  DSQXLy  p.  581a6-8; 
Tiantai  sijiao  yi,  T  1931:46. 777b27-c4.  “Throughout  boundless  world  systems  ...  separate  from  the 
present  moment  of  thought”:  Dahui  quotes  here  from  the  opening  lines  of  Li  Tongxuan’s  XHYJL  1, 
p.  721a;  Chinul  quotes  this  same  passage  from  Li’s  Exposition  in  his  other  posthumous  work.  Treatise 
on  Resolving  Doubts  about  Observing  the  Keyword^  exchange  no.  1 . 

55  This  is  Chinul’s  summary  of  the  correlations  between  Son  and  Hwaom  thought,  drawing  on 
quotations  from  Son  teachers  and  from  Li’s  Exposition.  Since  the  inexhaustible  dharmadhatu  is  innate 
within  the  mind  of  every  individual,  by  awakening  to  that  mind,  one  perfects  the  dharmadhatu., 
thereby  satisfying  the  goals  of  both  Son  and  Hwaom  practice.  “Buddhahood  of  the  nature’s  purity”: 
this  concept  of  buddhahood  refers  to  that  found  in  the  sudden  teaching,  where  buddhahood  means 
only  the  realization  of  principle.  This  realization  does  not  involve  the  mastery  of  both  principle  and 
phenomena  and  is  therefore  an  incomplete  awakening.  Chinul  stresses  here  that  in  the  Son  teachings, 
the  unimpeded  dharmadhatu  within  one’s  own  mind  is  directly  realized;  Son  enlightenment  therefore 
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It  is  not  that  the  Hwaom  school  of  Kyo  gives  an  incomplete  explanation 
of  the  principle;  rather,  its  students  have  stagnated  in  the  distinctions 
between  various  verbal  teachings  and  dogmas  and  are  not  yet  able  to  forget 
the  doctrine,  understand  the  mind,  and  quickly  realize  bodhi.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  [BodhiJDharma  came  from  the  west:  he  wanted  to  help  people 
understand  that  the  moon  is  not  the  finger  [that  points  at  it].  Because  the 
dharma  is  one’s  own  mind,  he  did  not  establish  words  and  letters  but  only 
transmitted  the  mind  with  the  mind.  For  this  reason,  the  Son  approach 
values  only  the  breaking  of  grasping  and  the  manifestation  of  the  true 
source;  it  has  no  use  for  a  profusion  of  words  or  the  positing  of  dogmas. 
Consequently,  aU  those  words  and  phrases  that  break  grasping  are  close  to 
one  aspect  of  the  ideal  nature — that  of  leaving  behind  words  and  cutting  off 
thoughts.  The  benighted  do  not  understand  this  aspect  and  always  assume 
that  the  verbal  examples  used  in  Son  are  the  same  as  the  sudden  teaching. 
This  is  absolutely  incorrect.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Hwaom  doctrine  of 
the  multifaceted  mystery  of  the  inexhaustible  dharmadhatu,  if  craving  for 
this  dharma  is  produced  and  conceptual  understanding  has  not  yet  been 
forgotten,  then  those  [mistakes]  too  must  be  overcome. 


implies  the  mastery  of  the  consummate  interfusion  of  both  principle  and  phenomena  as  well  as 
phenomenon  and  phenomena,  and  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  spiritual  qualities  inherent  in  the 
ideal  buddha-nature.  “Mind  is  the  Buddha”  {chuksim  chiikpul  this  phrase,  traditionally 

attributed  to  Mazu  Daoyi  (709-788),  in  fact  appears  as  “this  mind  is  precisely  the  Buddha 

mind”  {ch'asim  chuksi pulsim  in  the  conversation  from  which  this  phrase  is  excerpted; 

see  CDL  6,  p.  246b5.  In  later  Chan  texts,  however,  the  remark  is  always  cited  as  “mind  is  the 
Buddha”;  see  Wumen  guan^  case  30,  T 2005:48.296c27;  Rentian  yanmu  2,  T2006:48.307c8-9.  Some 
of  the  early  references  I  have  been  able  to  find  for  chuksim  chukpul  include  Baozhi’s  (418-514), 
Dasheng  zan^  CDL  29,  p.  449b29,  and  the  biography  of  Shitou  Xiqian  (700-790)  found  in 

CDL  14,  p.  309bl4.  See  also  the  extensive  discussion  of  the  phrase  in  Mario  Poceski,  Ordinary  Mind 
as  the  Way:  The  Hangzhou  School  and  the  Growth  of  Chan  Buddhism^  pp.  168-182. 
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f  IfeitXA '  '  ^^AA ' 

The  Chont’ae  Ao  teachings  say,  “Attachment  generated  regarding 
the  complete  teachings  too  may  still  have  to  he  overcome  hy  employing 
the  inception  teachings. ’’^'^  The  fruition  aspect  of  the  ocean  of  the  nature^^ 
just  refers  to  the  point  at  which  one  realizes  the  dharmadhatu\  however, 
it  cannot  he  spoken  of  before  [realization]  and  is  not  ascertainable  by 
ratiocination  or  intellectual  understanding.  Therefore  the  Patriarch  Qingliang 
[Chengguan]  also  said,  “The  consummate  sound  may  not  be  struck,  but 
it  is  ever  resounding.  The  ocean  of  fruition  may  be  separate  from  thought, 
but  it  is  transmitted  by  the  mind.”^®  Furthermore,  he  said,  “The  Buddha’s 
realization  is  ineffable.”^®  From  these  [statements]  we  know  that  the  Son 


56  Adapted  from  Mohe  zhiguan  3,  T  1911:46. 32c20-21,  replacing  “the  initial  gate  of  the  Tripitaka” 
with  “the  inception  teachings.” 

57  “Fruition  aspect  of  the  ocean  of  the  nature”  {songhae  kwabun  refers  to  the  fact  that 

the  meritorious  qualities  associated  with  the  fruition  of  buddhahood  are  as  vast  as  the  sea,  or  the 
buddha-nature,  itself.  This  term  thus  refers  to  the  realm  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  buddhas. 

58  “Consummate  sound”  {'ivoniim  0-^):  According  to  Chengguan,  “The  one  sound  that  contains 
all  sounds  is  called  the  consummate  sound.  The  fact  that  all  these  sounds  are  the  one  sound  is 
also  called  the  one  sound,  and  the  unimpededness  between  one  and  many  [sounds]  is  given  the 
comprehensive  designation  consummate  sound.’”  This  consummate  sound  refers  to  the  voice  of  the 
Buddha,  which  in  a  single  sound  or  word  can  express  all  sounds.  Like  the  dharma-rain  simile  in  the 
Saddharmapundarlkasutray  the  one  sound  of  the  Buddha  in  the  Avatamsakasutra  pervades  all  the 
dharmadhatu  and  is  heard  and  reacted  to  differently  by  all  sentient  beings  according  to  their  capacities. 
Nevertheless,  even  though  these  beings  might  think  that  one  sound  is  many  different  sounds,  it  is 
the  same  everywhere;  it  is  only  the  discriminative  minds  of  sentient  beings  that  cause  it  to  be  heard 
differently.  See  discussion  in  Huayanjing  suishou yanyi  chao  1,  T1736:36.5c,  and  Yanyi  chao  6,  p.  41a23 
ff.;  see  also  Zongmi’s  explication  in  Huayanjing  xingyuan pin  shu  chao  6,XZJ 200:7.811b2  ff. 

55  Quoted  from  Huayan  jing  suishou  yanyi  chao  1,  T1736:36.7b5. 
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school’s  successive  transmission,  which  is  separate  from  thought,  is  the  locus 
of  the  sudden  realization  of  the  dharmadhatu.  It  is  certainly  not  the  same 
as  [the  approach  taken]  in  the  sudden  teaching,  which  does  not  explain  the 
characteristics  of  dharmas  and  [advocates  instead]  that  the  mere  perception 
of  the  true  nature,  wherein  one  thought  does  not  arise,  is  buddhahood.^° 

'  rain^# ' j  ^ 


How  do  we  know  this  is  the  case?  In  Son  there  are  three  mysterious  gates 
{samhydn  mun  one,  the  mystery  in  the  essence  {ch'ejung  hybn  fi'f 

^);  two,  the  mystery  in  the  word  {kujung  hybn  three,  the  mystery 

in  the  mystery  {hybnjung  hybn  The  first  gate,  the  mystery  in  the 

essence,  is  the  approach  to  dharma  that  demonstrates  the  unimpeded 
interpenetration  of  phenomenon  with  phenomena  and  involves  such 
statements  as  “Throughout  houndless  world  systems,  oneself  and  others  are 
not  separated  by  as  much  as  the  tip  of  a  hair;  the  ten  time-periods,  from 
beginning  to  end,  are  not  separate  from  the  present  moment  of  thought.  It 


Here  Chinul  questions  the  Hwaom  presumption  that  Son  teachings  can  be  reduced  to  simply 
the  sudden  teaching,  the  fourth  of  Hwaom’s  five  divisions  of  the  Buddhist  teachings.  Taking  issue 
with  this  proposal,  Chinul  insists  that  the  purpose  of  Son  is  to  bring  about  the  realization  of  the 
inexhaustible  dharmadhatu^  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  complete  teaching.  Son  can  adapt  the  prolix 
conceptual  descriptions  from  the  complete  teachings  of  Huayan  without  becoming  involved  in  their 
complex  scholasticism.  Unlike  the  sudden  teaching.  Son  understanding  does  not  simply  mean  seeing 
the  principle  and  transcending  thought.  Consequently,  Son  is  a  complete  and  sudden  approach 
to  Buddhism,  which  retains  the  positive  qualities  of  both  approaches.  Chinul  explains  in  his  next 
section  on  the  three  mysterious  gates  how  Son  combines  these  different  approaches  into  a  single 
comprehensive  system. 

There  is  also  an  extensive  treatment  of  these  three  mysterious  gates  in  Chinul’s  Resolving  Doubts 
about  Observing  the  Keyword,  exchange  no.  4;  and  see  discussion  in  the  introduction  to  this  volume. 

These  are  the  opening  lines  of  Li  Tongxuan’s  XHYJL  1,  p.  721a,  which  Chinul  quotes,  via  Dahui, 
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is  an  approach  that  attempts  to  induce  an  awakening  in  those  of  beginning 
potential.  But  this  [approach]  also  has  not  yet  abandoned  a  component 
of  understanding  that  derives  from  the  verbal  teachings.  For  this  reason, 
the  mystery  in  the  word  is  employed  [next].  These  are  words  that  have  no 
traces,  are  commonplace,  have  a  cleansing  effect,  and  induce  those  [students] 
to  eliminate  grasping  so  that  they  may  suddenly  forget  their  conceptual 
knowledge  and  understanding  regarding  the  Buddhadharma.  But  this  approach 
also  involves  cleansing  knowledge  and  vision  and  cleansing  words  and  phrases. 
For  this  reason,  the  mystery  in  the  mystery  is  finally  employed  in  training:  the 
use  of  pauses,  silence,  the  staff,  and  shouting.  At  that  very  moment,  one  can 
suddenly  forget  the  second  mysterious  gate’s  cleansing  knowledge  and  vision 
and  cleansing  words  and  phrases.  As  it  is  said,  “When  we  get  the  meaning 
and  forget  the  words,  the  path  is  near  at  hand.”'’^  This  is  what  is  called  the 
point  at  which  there  is  sudden  realization  of  the  dharmadhatu.  (Although  the 
three  mysteries  in  this  [section]  were  not  the  original  idea  of  Linji,  they  are 
explained  here  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Master  Gu.)®^ 

it* '  r# 

'  > 


The  Son  school  also  points  out  to  inferior  persons  of  beginning  capacity 


earlier  in  this  treatise. 

By  Fenyang  Shanzhao  (947-1024),  disciple  of  Shoushan  Shengnian  (926-993) 

in  the  Linji  lineage;  Fenyang  Wude  chanshi yulu  1,  7^  1992:47. 597b7. 

^  Master  Gu  refers  to  the  Yunmen  master  Jianfu  Chenggu  (d.  1045),  whose  three 

mysterious  gates  are  discussed  in  the  form  found  here  in  Huihong’s  Chanlin  sengbao  zhuan,  XZJ 
1531:137.516b-517a. 
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that  there  is  a  sublime  mind,  pure  in  its  nature,  that  flows  along  with  the 
streams  of  falsity  and  pollution;  this  enables  such  persons  to  understand 
easily  and  gain  the  access  to  faith.  After  they  have  gained  the  access  to  faith 
and  forgotten  the  component  of  understanding,  they  then  will  be  able  to 
achieve  personal  realization.  But  if  they  are  not  able  to  forget  the  component 
of  understanding,  they  will  remain  sitting  in  the  deep  pit  of  liberation, 
unable  to  use  their  bodies  without  impediment  in  [displaying]  the  manifold 
practices  [of  the  bodhisattva]  associated  with  the  approach  of  conditioned 
origination. 


In  the  Kyo  doctrinal  schools  as  well,  the  original  enlightenment  of  the 
nature’s  purity  is  considered  to  be  the  source  of  the  unimpeded  conditioned 
origination  of  the  dharmadhatu.  As  it  is  explained  in  State  Preceptor  Master 
Xianshou’s  work,  the  Xiu  Huayan  zhi  wangjin  huanyuan  guan 

{The  Contemplation  That  Extinguishes  Falsity  and  Returns  to  the  Source 
Based  on  the  Profound  Meaning  of  the  Avatamsakasutra)'. 

First,  I  bring  up  the  single  essence,  which  refers  to  the  perfectly  bright 
essence  of  the  purity  of  the  self-nature.  Nevertheless,  this,  then,  is  the 
tathagatagarbha  [doctrine’s]  essence  of  the  nature’s  purity.  Since  time 
immemorial,  this  nature  has  been  complete  in  and  of  itself.  Though  it 
may  abide  in  pollution,  it  is  not  tainted;  though  it  may  be  cultivated,  it 
becomes  no  purer.  Consequently,  it  is  said  to  be  “the  purity  of  the  self¬ 
nature.”  The  essence  of  this  nature  shines  everywhere,  and  there  is  no 
darkness  it  does  not  illumine;  therefore,  it  is  said  to  be  “perfectly  bright.” 
When  afflictions  obscure  it,  it  is  then  concealed;  when  wisdom  reveals  it, 
it  then  appears.  It  is  not  something  that  comes  into  being  through  the 
production-cause  {karakahetu)\  it  is,  rather,  understood  only  through  the 
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understanding-cause  {jndpakahetu).  The  Awakening  of  Faith  says,  “One’s 
own-nature  of  true  suchness  is  invested  with  the  attribute  of  the  great 
effulgence  of  wisdom,  with  the  attribute  of  shining  universally  over  all 
the  dharmadhatu,  and  with  the  attribute  of  true  knowledge.”®^  This  is 
explained  extensively  in  that  [sastra].  Consequently,  it  is  said  to  be  “the 
perfectly  bright  essence  of  the  purity  of  the  self-nature.”^^ 

mt '  r '  M ll li>t ;#-«  aufto 

'  it* '  ^ '  'MtitK ' 

'  its  '  <mm> 

tpAit'J  its '  <ll'lT>t:f-|I]8iIft> 


Second,  grounded  on  this  pure  essence,  two  functions  are  generated. 
First  is  the  constantly  abiding  functioning  of  the  dense  array  [viz.,  all 
phenomena]  that  is  oceanically  reflected.  The  term  “oceanic  reflection” 
means  the  original  enlightenment  of  true  suchness.  Falseness  is 
extinguished  and  the  mind  is  purified,  so  the  myriads  of  images  appear 
together;  just  like  the  limpid  surface  of  the  sea,  there  wiU  be  no  images 
that  are  not  reflected.  The  Awakening  of  Faith  calls  it  “the  sea  of  the 
dharma-nature’s  true  suchness,  which  is  a  trove  of  immeasurable 
qualities.”®^  This  is  why  it  is  named  the  oceanic-reflection  samadhi.“ 
Second  is  the  dharmadhatu^  perfectly  bright  and  self-reliant  functioning. 
This  is  the  fiower-garland  \avatarnsaka\  samadhi.  This  means  that  once 


65  D5QAi,  p.  579al2-20. 

Chinul  quotes  with  slight  differences  Fazang’s  Xiu  Huayan  zhi  wangjin  huanyuan  guariy  T 
1876:45.63 7b9-19. 

67  DSQXLy-p.S7Sh\2-\S. 

68  Xiu  Huayan  wangjin  huanyuan  guan^  T1876:45.637b20-25. 
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one  has  extensively  cultivated  the  manifold  practices  [of  the  bodhisattva], 
meritorious  qualities  are  perfected  in  accordance  with  the  principle; 
universally  pervading  the  dharmadhMu,  bodhi  is  realized.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  called  the  dharmadhMii^  “perfectly  bright  and  self-reliant 
functioning. 

'  filil Aft '  PH 


Third,  we  teach  three  pervasions.  This  means  that,  based  on  the  two 
preceding  functions,  the  dharmadhatu  is  universally  pervasive  within  each 
one  of  these  functions;  for  this  reason,  it  is  called  “pervasion.”  The  first 
of  these  is  the  pervasion  in  which  one  dust  mote  universally  pervades 
the  dharmadhatu.  The  second  is  the  pervasion  in  which  one  dust  mote 
is  produced  without  ever  being  extinguished.  The  third  is  the  pervasion 
in  which  one  dust  mote  combines  both  emptiness  and  existence.  This 
elucidates  the  unimpeded  interpenetration  of  all  phenomena.^° 

'  iffjtlilr— ill  '  -"-"ill 


According  to  the  ideas  posited  here  by  Xianshou,  these  two  functions, 
three  pervasions,  and  so  forth — ^which  are  qualities  that  universally  pervade 
the  dharmadhMu,  which  is  interfused  and  unimpeded — these  all  arise 
from  the  “perfectly  bright  essence  of  the  purity  of  the  self-nature”  in  the 


Xiu  Huayan  wangjin  huanyuan  guan^  T1876:45.637c4-12. 

™  Xiu  Huayan  wangjin  huanyuan  guan.,  T  1876:45. 637cl7-19,  637c22-23,  63827-28;  the  last 
sentence  does  not  appear  in  Fazang’s  text. 
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minds  of  sentient  beings.  If,  as  the  Hwaom  school  explains,  this  one,  true, 
unobstructed  dharmadhatu  is  focused  on  the  original  enlightenment  of  the 
nature’s  purity  in  the  minds  of  sentient  beings,  and  yet  their  essences  were 
each  assumed  to  be  different,  then,  in  offering  this  explanation,  the  Patriarch 
Xianshou  would  have  to  have  been  a  deceitful  liar  duping  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  Consequently,  we  know  the  teachings  are  established  according  to  the 
differences  in  individual  capacities;  in  their  broad  details  [the  teachings] 
might  differ  slightly,  but  their  source  is  one. 

If- A '  ' 

'  Aft  A;?'] '  ^  '  I'] 

y# A  A  il?- — 


The  Dharma  Master  Uisang  AA  [625-702]  said  in  the  gatha  from  his 
Hwaom  ilsung  popkye  to  ( Chart  of  the  [Avatamsaka  One-Vehicle]  Dharmadhatu)'. 

The  nature  of  dharmas  is  perfectly  interfused  and  free  from  any  sign  of 
duality. 

All  dharmas  are  unmoving  and  originally  quiescent. 

Nameless  and  free  of  marks,  it  transcends  everything. 

It  is  known  through  the  wisdom  of  realization  and  nothing  else. 

The  true  nature  is  extremely  deep  and  exceedingly  sublime. 

By  not  guarding  its  own  nature,  it  is  able  to  adapt  to  conditions. 

In  one  is  aU,  in  many  one. 

One  is  in  fact  all,  many  are  in  fact  one. 

Within  one  minute  dust  mote  is  contained  [aU  the  worlds  of]  the  ten 
directions. 

Within  every  other  dust  mote  it  is  also  just  the  same. 

An  eternity  of  kalpas  is  in  fact  one  instant  of  thought. 

One  instant  of  thought  is  in  fact  an  eternity  of  kalpas. .  ..^' 
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Hwaom  ilsung pdpkye  to^  T  1887a. 45. 711a;  HPC  2.2a. 
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*#„  J  <**> 

In  the  first  line  of  this  [gatha],  “the  nature  of  dharmas  is  perfectly 
interfused  and  free  from  any  sign  of  duality”  refers  to  “the  perfectly  bright 
essence  of  the  purity  of  the  self-nature”  as  explained  by  Xianshou.  It  is 
also  the  perfectly  bright  purity  of  the  innate  true  nature  of  sentient  beings, 
which  “though  it  may  abide  in  pollution,  it  is  not  tainted;  though  it  may 
be  cultivated,  it  becomes  no  purer....  When  afflictions  obscure  it,  it  is  then 
concealed;  when  wisdom  reveals  it,  it  then  appears.  It  is  not  something  that 
comes  into  being  through  the  production-cause  {kdrakahetu)\  it  is,  rather, 
understood  only  through  the  understanding- cause  {jndpakahetii)  "  someone 
traces  back  the  radiance  of  one’s  own  mind’s  pure,  enlightened  nature, 
“falseness  is  extinguished  and  the  mind  is  purified,  so  the  myriads  of  images 
appear  together;  just  like  the  limpid  surface  of  the  sea,  there  wiU  be  no  images 
that  are  not  refiected.”  Hence  it  was  called  “the  constantly  abiding  functioning 
of  the  dense  array  [viz.,  all  phenomena]  that  is  oceanically  reflected.”  Thus 
are  we  able  to  understand  that  the  remaining  autonomous  functions  of  the 
consummate  brightness  of  the  dharmadhatu,  on  up  to  the  unimpededness 
between  phenomenon  and  phenomena  [as  described]  in  the  three  pervasions, 
are  never  separate  from  the  pure,  enlightened  nature.  As  was  posited  by 
Uisang,  “The  nature  of  dharmas  is  perfectly  interfused  and  free  from  any  sign 
of  duality,/  AU  dharmas  are  unmoving  and  originally  quiescent,/  Nameless 
and  free  of  marks,  it  transcends  everything,/  It  is  known  through  the  wisdom 
of  realization  and  nothing  else” — this  also  describes  the  point  of  the  personal 
realization  of  the  self-nature,  which  is  originally  quiescent  and  settled  and 
which  is  ineffable  and  eradicates  all  signs;  it  is  the  source  of  the  dharmadhatu 
of  the  unimpeded  [interpenetration]  between  phenomenon  and  phenomena. 
How  can  you  assume  that  [because  these  realizations]  transcend  words,  they 
are  the  same  as  the  sudden  teaching? 
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Masters  in  the  Son  school  also  employ  approaches  that  adapt  to 
differences  in  spiritual  capacity  as  provisional  teachings  for  those  of  inferior 
faculties.  Although  they  have  also  discussed  the  pure,  enlightened  nature 
contained  in  states  of  mind  that  are  associated  with  pollution,  they  do  so  only 
to  enable  students  to  recognize  the  importance  of  tracing  back  the  radiance 
of  the  self-nature;  they  do  value  explanations  of  principles,  whether  profound 
or  superficial.  If,  thanks  to  one  word  [of  a  master],  one  traces  back  the 
radiance  of  the  self-nature  and  suddenly  forgets  words  and  understanding, 
the  conditionally  originated  differences  in  the  ancillary  and  primary  karmic 
retributions  throughout  the  ten  realms  of  existence  will  all  reflect  brilliantly 
in  the  mirror  of  one’s  own  mind.  There,  the  unimpeded  conditioned 
origination  of  the  dharmadhatu  can  be  perceived.  The  benighted  fiitilely  bring 
up  the  complete  teachings’  doctrine  of  the  unimpeded  dharmadhatu  and 
claim  that  “the  theories  of  Son  adepts  mean  nothing  more  than  the  principle 
expressed  in  the  Awakening  of  Faith^^  concerning  the  fact  that  nature  is  pure 
but  is  associated  with  pollution,  or  the  attribute  of  being  independent  of 
words  and  eradicating  signs,  which  is  one  aspect  of  the  ideal  nature.”  This 
[misconception]  results  entirely  from  attachment  to  the  traces  of  the  verbal 
teachings.  They  do  not  know  that,  although  the  teachings  propounded  by  the 
sages  of  old  that  take  into  account  differences  in  capacity  are  distinguished 
by  whether  they  are  prolix  or  terse,  none  of  them  fail  to  point  out  how  to 
return  to  the  one  mind. 
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See  DSQXLy  p.  577c2-4;  W2ke.d2., Awakening  of  Faithy^.  50. 
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If  you  can  suddenly  forget  the  differences  in  the  doctrinal  principles 
posited  in  the  verbal  teachings  and,  while  sitting  quietly  in  a  private  room, 
empty  your  heart  and  cleanse  your  thoughts,  trace  back  the  radiance  of  your 
own  mind,  and  return  to  its  source,  then  you  can  consider  the  sublimity 
of  that  pure  nature  that  appears  in  that  immediate  thought-moment  to 
be  either  the  original  enlightenment  that  is  involved  in  pollution,  the 
original  enlightenment  of  the  nature’s  purity,  the  unimpeded  dharmadhatu, 
the  Buddha  of  Immovable  Wisdom,  or  Vairocana  Buddha.  Principle  is 
identical  to  phenomena  and  self  is  identical  to  others,  so  any  of  these 
alternatives  is  justified.  Consequently,  you  should  know  that,  in  Xianshou’s 
understanding,  the  original  enlightenment  of  the  nature’s  purity  as  described 
in  the  Awakening  of  Faith  is  the  source  of  the  two  functions  and  the  three 
pervasions.  In  Uisang’s  interpretation,  the  sudden  being  independent  of 
words  and  eradicating  signs  is  also  the  fruition  aspect  of  the  ocean  of  the 
nature — a  state  that  is  knowable  by  the  wisdom  of  buddhahood. 

ii  '  nm 

'  tp  ll  gpft '  it^o 


Therefore  we  know  that  when  those  of  lesser  faculties  grasp  at  this 
[understanding]  in  accordance  with  the  words,  everything  becomes  different; 
when  those  who  are  accomplished  comprehend  this  while  understanding 
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the  intent,  everything  becomes  identical.  It  is  even  more  the  case  nowadays 
when  ordinary  persons  of  great  aspiration  receive  the  instructions  of  good 
advisors:  if  they  can  look  back  on  the  light  and  trace  back  the  radiance,  then 
the  afflictions  that  have  existed  on  the  ground  of  ignorance  for  an  immensity 
of  kalpas  are  transformed  into  the  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance  of  all 
the  buddhas.  Since  the  afflictions,  the  ignorance,  and  the  illusory  guises  of 
sentient  beings  have  all  arisen  from  the  tathagatas’  Wisdom  of  Universal 
Radiance,  if  today  [ordinary  persons  of  great  aspiration]  trace  back  the 
radiance,  they  will  find  that  these  are  all  entirely  their  own  essence  and  are 
originally  not  external  things.  They  are  like  waves  that  billow  up  on  still 
water:  the  waves  are  the  water.  They  are  like  [phantom]  flowers  that  appear 
in  the  sky:  the  flowers  are  nothing  more  than  the  sky.^^ 


As  the  Venerable  [W6n]Hyo  said:  “  The  calm  radiance  is  not 

bright  but  there  is  nothing  it  does  not  brighten./  How  does  one  gain  the 
brightness  of  wisdom  by  extinguishing  the  darkness  of  ignorance?”^"^  This 
is  what  is  meant  here.  If,  in  this  manner,  one  awakens  to  the  fundamental 
Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance  within  one’s  own  mind,  this  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  statement  that  the  initial  arousal  of  the  bodhicitta  is  a  rightly 
enlightened  Buddha  {samyaksambuddhd).  As  the  Exposition  says,  “If  we 
stamp  everything  with  the  sublime  wisdom  of  bodhi,  this  is  the  point  where 
perverse  thought  and  wrong  behavior  will  naturally  be  unproduced.  This  is 


As  I  noted  previously,  “flowers  in  the  sky”  is  something  akin  to  an  ocular  migraine  and  is  a 
common  metaphor  for  delusion  (viz.,  seeing  things  that  are  not  there). 

I  have  been  unable  to  trace  this  passage  from  the  Silla  scholiast  Wonhyo  (1158-1210)  in  his 
extant  writings. 
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called  right  enlightenment.”^^ 


^  jE-'^'t^o  J 


[5] 

Question:  If  these  days  there  are  ordinary  persons  who  awaken  to  the  mind 
and  achieve  buddhahood,  then  is  this  the  ultimate  stage,  or  not?  If  it  is 
the  ultimate  stage,  then  why  would  it  be  called  the  initial  arousing  of  the 
bodhicitta}  If  it  is  not  the  ultimate  stage,  then  how  can  it  be  called  right 
enlightenment? 

t.'nZSL%l 


Chinul:  Nowadays  on  this  ground  of  birth  and  death,  if  bound,  ordinary 
persons  {kubakpombu  are  able  to  perfect  the  buddhas’  fundamental 

Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance  through  the  seed  of  the  ignorant 
discrimination  that  they  use  every  day,  it  is  because  the  fundamental  wisdom 
of  all  the  buddhas  is  originally  of  the  same  one  essence  with  the  ignorant 
minds  of  sentient  beings.  For  this  reason,  ordinary  persons  today  should 
regard  the  ocean  of  fruition  of  the  fundamental  wisdom  to  be  the  source  of 
the  initial  awakening,  the  arousal  of  the  bodhicitta.  If  they  do  not  suddenly 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  themselves  are  separate  from  the  afflicted  nature 
of  their  own  minds  and  that  they  are  originally  in  full  possession  of  the 
nature  of  wisdom  that  is  free  of  the  contaminants  {asrava),  then  how  can  this 
be  called  the  complete  and  sudden  approach  of  the  buddha-vehicle,  in  which 


«  Jffly/L  32,  p.  941b24-25. 
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[initial]  faith  is  perfected  by  [ultimate]  fruition?^'" 


The  Exposition  says: 

The  fundamental  wisdom  serves  as  the  catalyst  for  the  initial  arousal  of 
the  bodhicitta.  Since  the  fundamental  wisdom  is  complete,  temporality  is 
also  universally  intersecting,  enabling  [this  fundamental  wisdom]  to  serve 
as  the  principal  essence  of  omniscience  {sarvajnatd,  sarvajnatdjndna) . 
It  is  the  beginning  and  end  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  practice;  it  is 
the  starting  point  in  the  production  of  all  dharmas.  Since  wisdom  is  the 
vanguard  of  all  the  manifold  practices  [of  the  bodhisattva],  if  one  knows 
well  this  ocean  of  wisdom,  then  the  ocean  of  practice,  the  ocean  of  the 
bodhicitta,  and  the  ocean  of  loving-kindness  and  compassion  will  all 
arise  from  this  ocean  of  fruition  of  the  fundamental  wisdom.  The  three- 
vehicle  teachings  place  this  [fruition]  at  the  conclusion  of  the  five  levels 
[of  the  bodhisattva  path];  the  one-vehicle  teaching  places  it  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  ten  faiths.  Since  the  superiority  and  inferiority  of  the 
spiritual  families  of  sentient  beings  are  not  the  same,  the  teachings  have 
been  established  in  accordance  with  [the  differences  in]  their  faculties. 

This  is  confirmation. 


Li  Tongxuan  explains  {XHYJL  14,  p.  808b)  that  after  revealing  the  fruition  of  buddhahood 
through  teachings  that  encourage  students  to  have  faith  in  their  own  innate  buddhahood,  that  same 
fruition  is  then  used  to  perfect  that  faith. 
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From  this  [passage]  we  know  that  one  who  takes  full  advantage  of  the 
complete  and  sudden  approach  of  the  one  vehicle  attains  the  ocean  of 
fruition  of  the  fundamental  wisdom  at  the  inception  of  the  ten  faiths;  it 
is  clear  that  it  is  not  achieved  upon  induing  one’s  mind  with  the  ten  levels 
of  faith  after  ten-thousand  kalpas  of  constant  cultivation.  The  Exposition 
explains  only  that  practice  is  finished  after  a  single  lifetime;  there  is  no 
mention  whatsoever  of  ten-thousand  kalpas.  When  an  ordinary  neophyte 
novice  encounters  the  right  conditions,  one  then  recognizes  one’s  own  mind’s 
fundamental  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance;  one  does  not  awaken  to  it  after 
the  efficacy  of  gradual  cultivation  has  matured.  Nevertheless,  although  the 
ideal  wisdom  may  have  appeared,  since  the  proclivities  of  hahit  from  many 
lifetimes  ago  continue  to  invade  thought-moment  hy  thought-moment,  one 
remains  involved  in  conditioned  fabrications,  and  neither  materiality  nor 
mentality  are  yet  extinguished.  This  is  what  is  called  the  locus  of  cognitive 
obstruction  {haeae  c£.  jneyavarand)  for  an  ordinary  person  [who  is  stiU 

cultivating]  the  ten  faiths. 

' Tit 

ft '  ^^^ft '  AM-fit JL^ '  M,^m.A4Lo 


Nevertheless,  through  awakening  to  the  fact  that  their  own  ignorance 
is  originally  sacred  and  true  and  that  it  is  the  eternal  dharma  in  which 
great  functioning  occurs  effortlessly,  [students  are  able]  to  cultivate  for 
themselves  such  expedients  as  samatha  and  vipasyand  throughout  the  ten 
levels  of  faiths,  until  their  practice  is  naturally  perfected  and  samadhi  and 
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prajna  become  consummately  bright.  This  is  then  called  the  [initial]  abiding 
stage  of  the  arousal  of  the  bodhicitta.  The  statement  in  the  Brahmacarya 
chapter — “the  very  moment  one  first  arouses  the  bodhicitta  is  the  attainment 
of  anuttarasamyaksambodhi^^ — corresponds  to  this  stage.  After  they  access 
the  ten  abidings,  then  through  their  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance  they 
remain  in  the  world  forever,  universally  responding  to  other  beings  according 
to  their  faculties  and  proselytizing  sentient  beings.  But  even  so,  they  remain 
free  from  taints  or  attachments,  their  compassion  and  wisdom  gradually 
brighten,  their  meritorious  practices  gradually  increase,  and,  ultimately,  they 
perfect  the  practices  of  Samantabhadra.  When  the  causes  are  fulfilled  and 
the  fruition  accomplished,  they  obtain  as  karmic  reward  immeasurable  major 
and  minor  marks  and  immeasurable  varieties  of  regalia.  Like  light  or  shadow, 
they  completely  pervade  the  ten  directions.  They  do  not  exist  but  they  are  not 
nonexistent;  they  are  not  eternal  but  they  are  also  not  annihilated.  All  of  this 
is  due  to  the  autonomous  functioning  of  their  great  vows  and  great  wisdom. 


vx!\%  li  A  8^  ^ A  ill  -  il  -fl-Tlt  t  '  ft  if  A 


In  this  wise,  the  autonomy  of  this  great  functioning  is  not  separate  from 
the  constant  operation  that  takes  place  within  the  fundamental  Wisdom  of 
Universal  Radiance  that  is  realized  through  the  initial  awakening.  Since  the 
essence  of  this  wisdom  is  complete,  time  does  not  move  and  wisdom  does 
not  change.  Since,  during  this  [period],  the  proclivities  of  habit  are  refined 
and  compassion  and  wisdom  are  gradually  perfected,  it  is  not  the  case  that 
one  does  not  make  progress  through  the  successive  stages  [of  the  bodhisattva 
path].  Even  so,  from  the  point  of  one’s  initial  arousal  of  the  bodhicitta,  one 


Avatamsakasutray  Fanxing  pin,  HYJ\7y  p.  89al-2;  see  also  HYJb^  p.  449c. 
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accessed  the  gate  of  timeless  wisdom;  for  this  reason,  even  though  one 
reaches  the  ultimate  level,  from  the  very  beginning  one  has  really  not  moved 
at  all.  “It  is  like  a  king’s  ornate  seal:  as  soon  as  it  is  stamped,  the  whole  seal 
is  printed  all  at  once.”^®  This  is  perceptible  if  one  were  to  synthesize  through 
the  six  aspects  [of  consummate  interfusion]  the  similarities  and  differences 
in  the  faculties  of  sentient  beings.  The  benighted  [try  to  examine  this  issue] 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teaching  that  the  fundamental  wisdom  contains 
the  five  levels  [of  the  path],  but  this  then  does  not  allow  for  the  practice  of 
gradual  cultivation  and  shows  that  they  are  only  those  who  have  knowledge 
of  the  characteristic  of  universality  {ch’ongsang  It-dS,  S.  sdhga).  But  if  this 
is  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teaching  regarding  the  progressive 
development  of  practice  and  understanding  through  a  series  of  sequential 
stages,  then  this  would  not  allow  for  time  to  be  unmoving  or  wisdom  to 
be  unchanging,  as  in  the  notion  that  “it  is  like  a  king’s  ornate  seal:  as  soon 
as  it  is  stamped,  the  whole  seal  is  printed  all  at  once,”  and  shows  that  they 
are  only  those  who  believe  in  the  characteristic  of  particularity  {pyolsang  M 
S.  updhga).  These  [biases]  all  derive  from  that  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  yet  abandoned  their  affective  views  and  their  ideal  wisdom  is  not  yet 
consummated. 


The  Exposition  says: 

As  far  as  accessing  this  teaching  of  the  first  bhumi’s  six  aspects  [of 


78 


For  this  simile,  see  XHYJL  8,  p.  770a9-10. 
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consummate  interfusion]  is  concerned,  up  until  its  eventual  mastery, 
it  is  accomplished  ordinary  persons  who  can  generate  extensive  vows 
and  practices  who  will  be  able  to  gain  access  [to  that  teaching].  For 
this  reason,  this  is  not  something  developed  through  practice  and 
understanding  prior  to  the  bhumis.  The  idea  was  elucidated,  and  this 
doctrine  established,  in  order  to  illuminate  fully  the  obstacles,  sequences, 
and  critical  points  of  practice.  Nevertheless,  for  those  who  have  aroused 
the  bodhicitta,  everything  is  cultivated  suddenly,  all  at  once.  They  abide 
in  a  single  time  and  a  single  practice;  it  is  not  that  they  are  required 
to  proceed  sequentially  through  a  series  of  stages.  This  consummate 
interfusion  can  be  perceived  through  the  dharmas  of  universality  and 
particularity,  identity  and  difference,  formation  and  dissolution.  Among 
these  three  pairs  of  six  terms,  each  term  includes  all  six. 

Now,  using  an  analogy  to  the  human  body  will  allow  us  to  understand 
everything  else.  A  human  body  is  endowed  with  all  six  of  these  aspects. 
The  various  functions  of  its  head,  trunk,  hands,  feet,  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
tongue,  and  other  parts  are  each  distinct;  this  is  the  aspect  of  particularity 
{pyolsang  S.  updhga).  That  collectively  they  are  one  body  composed 
of  the  four  elements  is  the  aspect  of  universality  {ch’ongsang  flTs,  S. 
sdhga)  ."Vazt  [each  of  these  parts]  is  void  and  without  essence  is  the  aspect 
of  identity  {tongsang  l^ds,  S.  salaksana).  That  the  body  does  not  lack  this 
undifferentiated  nature,  yet  does  have  differences  in  the  various  functions 
of  its  head,  trunk,  hands,  feet,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue,  and  other  parts  is 
the  aspect  of  difference  {isang  S.  vilaksana).  That  the  head,  trunk, 
hands,  feet,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue,  and  other  parts  together  comprise 
this  one  body  is  the  aspect  of  formation  {sbngsang  AdS,  S.  samvarta). 
That  these  parts  exist  merely  through  the  operation  of  nonmanifestative 
causes  and  are  each  without  self-nature,  essence,  or  characteristics,  and 
are  neither  produced  nor  extinguished,  is  the  aspect  of  dissolution  {koesang 
S.  vivartd). 

Furthermore,  that  everyone  is  a  sentient  being  is  called  the  aspect  of 
universality.  Their  differentiation  into  the  foolish  and  the  wise  is  called 
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the  aspect  of  particularity.  That  they  all  possess  the  same  huddha-wisdom 
is  called  the  aspect  of  identity.  That  their  actions  differ  according  to  their 
attachments  is  called  the  aspect  of  difference.  That  they  receive  retribution 
and  gain  rebirth  according  to  the  actions  they  have  performed  is  called 
the  aspect  of  formation.  That  the  mind  has  no  foundation  and  the  essence 
of  action  has  no  nature  is  called  the  aspect  of  dissolution. 

Furthermore,  the  sarnbhogakaya  buddhas  of  the  ten  directions  are 
called  the  aspect  of  universality.  The  differences  in  the  precious  ornaments 
with  which  their  bodies  and  lands  are  arrayed  are  called  the  aspect  of 
particularity.  That  they  are  the  same  dharmakaya  in  which  ideal  wisdom 
is  nondual  is  called  the  aspect  of  identity.  That  their  wisdom  differs  in 
accordance  with  practice  is  called  the  aspect  of  difference.  That  they 
perfect  sentient  beings  is  called  the  aspect  of  formation.  That  subject 
[buddhas]  and  object  [sentient  beings]  are  both  void,  unascertainable,  and 
unrealizable  is  called  the  aspect  of  dissolution. 

Furthermore,  that  all  five  levels  [of  the  bodhisattva  path]  are 
encompassed  within  a  single  [moment  of]  wisdom  is  called  the  aspect 
of  universality.  That  there  is  progressive  advancement  in  practice 
and  understanding  is  called  the  aspect  of  particularity.  The  fact  that 
fundamental  wisdom  in  the  same  in  all  buddhas  is  called  the  aspect  of 
identity.  The  cultivation  of  the  discriminating  wisdom  is  called  the  aspect 
of  difference.  The  accomplishment  of  great  bodhi  and  the  mastery  of 
the  practices  of  Samantabhadra  are  called  the  aspect  of  formation.  The 
fact  that  the  essence  of  wisdom  abides  nowhere  and  its  functioning  is 
nonmanifestative  is  called  the  aspect  of  dissolution. 

Furthermore,  the  distinctions  [created  throughout]  the  immensely 
long  kalpas  of  the  three  time-periods  are  called  the  aspect  of  particularity. 
That  wisdom  can  observe  all  of  this  in  a  single  hana  is  called  the  aspect 
of  universality.  The  good  qualities  or  shortcomings  produced  via  our 
actions  are  called  the  aspect  of  difference.  That  there  is  no  time  at  which 
either  good  qualities  or  shortcomings  exist  after  passions  have  vanished 
and  views  extinguished  is  called  the  aspect  of  identity.  That  wisdom  does 
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not  abide  anywhere  is  called  the  aspect  of  dissolution.  Giving  [the  gift 
of]  dharma  according  to  the  faculties  of  the  recipient  is  called  the  aspect 
of  formation....^® 
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The  fruition  of  buddhahood,  the  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance,  which 
is  understood  now  through  awakening,  is  ineffable  at  the  point  where  the 
dharmadhatu  is  realized.  Although  [this  fruition]  cannot  be  discussed  in 
advance  [of  awakening],  if  we  consider  it  now  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
subsequent  cultivation  [that  follows  awakening]  in  the  approach  involving 
conditioned  origination,  then  its  two  aspects  of  consummate  interfusion 


XHYJL  24,  pp.  885c23-886a21;  see  Shidi  pin^  HYJ  34,  p.  181c25,  for  the  scriptural  referent  to 
these  six  aspects. 
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and  progressive  practice  are  both  accomplished,  its  two  aspects  of  ultimate 
and  nonultimate  stages  are  both  accomplished,  its  two  aspects  of  an  ideal 
buddha  and  a  phenomenal  buddha  are  both  accomplished,  and  its  two 
aspects  of  one’s  own  fruition  [of  buddhahood]  and  others’  fruitions  are  both 
accomplished.  This  even  applies  to  [soteriological  schemata  that  place]  the 
attainment  of  buddhahood  on  the  ten  abiding  stages. 


The  Exposition  says: 

According  to  this  Buddhavatamsakamahavaipulyasutm^  at  the  stage  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance,  which  is  the  fruition  of  buddhahood, 
those  who  keep  the  past  and  sanction  the  present  and  presume  that  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  remote  [past]  and  the  near  [future]  and 
movement  from  what  came  before  to  what  comes  later  in  the  three  time- 
periods;  that  there  are  places  with  buddhas  and  places  without  buddhas; 
that  there  are  right-dharma,  semblance-dharma,  and  degenerate-dharma 
ages;  that,  in  regard  to  all  the  buddhas  of  the  ten  directions  and  three 
time-periods,  there  are  old  buddhas  and  new  buddhas  or  pure  lands  and 
soiled  lands,  and  so  forth — then,  we  know  that  these  are  people  who  have 
not  yet  perfected  their  faith.®° 

Furthermore,  it  states,  “When,  in  the  cause  of  faith,  one  meshes  with  all 
the  qualities  of  the  fruition  of  buddhahood  without  the  slightest  degree  of 


This  quotation  from  Li’s  XHYJL  remains  untraced.  The  passage  “there  are  places  with  buddhas 
and  places  without  buddhas;  that  there  are  right-dharma,  semblance-dharma,  and  degenerate- 
dharma  ages. . appears,  however,  in  Li  Tongxuahs  Lueshi  Xin  Huayan  jing  xiuxing  cidijueyi  lun  la, 
7"  1741:36. 1012a22 -23;  that  same  section  (1012al6)  also  references  pure  lands  and  soiled  lands. 
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error,  this  then  is  called  the  mind  of  faith....  But  if  one  presumes  that  the 
Buddha  exists  outside  the  mind,  this  is  not  called  faith:  it  is  called  a  person 
with  great  perverse  views.”®'  It  also  says,  “At  the  time  of  the  initial  arousal 
of  the  bodhicitta,  one  universally  reflects  all  dharmas  with  the  fundamental 
wisdom’s  great  mirror  of  perfect  brightness.”®^  We  therefore  should  know 
that  nowadays  when  neophyte  ordinary  persons  at  the  first  level  of  the  ten 
faiths  trace  back  the  radiance  of  their  own  self-natures,  they  come  to  be 
endowed  with  all  these  sorts  of  unimaginable  qualities  that  are  gained  upon 
fruition.  This  is  because,  at  the  time  of  the  initial  arousal  of  the  bodhicitta,  the 
afflictions  that  have  existed  on  the  ground  of  ignorance  are  then  transformed 
into  the  Immovable  Wisdom  of  aU  the  buddhas. 

#«r# '  J  A* '  Rf  g  t '  ^ 

ito 

When  a  person’s  practice  is  generated  from  out  of  one’s  [original]  vow 
[to  become  a  buddha,  pranidhdna\,  then  even  though  the  deluded  habits 
have  yet  to  be  exhausted,  [those  practices]  are  all  conditions  that  remain  in 
accord  with  the  operative  aspects  of  the  fundamental  wisdom.  Therefore, 
it  is  said,  “This  wisdom  initially  is  activated  through  their  vow;  until  their 
work  is  finished  and  the  vow  is  fulfilled,  they  benefit  sentient  beings  through 


81  XmjL  14,  p.  809b6-7,  and  XHYJL  8,  p.  768bl6-17. 

This  passage  from  Li’s  XHYJL  remains  untraced.  “Universally  reflects  [or  shines  on]  all  dharmas” 
{pojo  chehbp  is  a  common  refrain  in  the  Avatamsakasutra,  e.g.,  “The  brightness  of  the 

Buddhadharma  universally  shines  over  all  dharmas,  prompting  all  sentient  beings  to  achieve  the 
buddha-land  of  Arrayed  Purity”;  HYJh  17,  p.  508c26-27. 
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that  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance. Thus  we  know  that  they  are  all  the 
fundamental  wisdom’s  aspect  of  responsive  functioning  and  its  perpetual 
impulses  that  accord  with  conditions.  All  of  the  forms  and  functions  of  the 
sarnbhogakaya  and  nirmanakaya  are  the  effortless  wisdom’s  impulse  of  great 
compassion.  They  respond  to  what  all  sentient  beings  perceive,  and  their 
practice  is  generated  from  out  of  their  vow.  The  power  of  their  wholesome 
faculty  of  loving-kindness  generates  specific  forms  and  myriad  differences 
in  response  to  various  major  or  minor  conditions;  it  is  like  light  and  shadow, 
which  are  free  to  be  either  concealed  or  apparent;  it  is  like  an  echo  in  space, 
in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by  a  material  thing;  it  is  neither  permanent 
nor  impermanent.  Hence,  states  knowable  by  the  mind  and  consciousness 
are  entirely  the  great  functioning  of  the  fundamental  wisdom. 

it*' 

It— '  .€ 


That  statement  that  Samantabhadra  is  the  discriminating  wisdom  is 
made  from  the  standpoint  of  the  operative  functioning  of  the  essence  of 
the  fundamental  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance,  which  has  neither  past 
nor  future.  Therefore,  it  is  said,  “The  measure  of  the  Wisdom  of  Universal 
Radiance  is  equal  to  the  dharmadhatu  or  to  aU  of  empty  space;  it  has  neither 
middle  nor  extremes  {madhyantd).  Its  essence  is  the  same  as  the  minds  of  aU 
sentient  beings,  and  it  is  constantly  adapting  to  all  sentient  beings.  At  what 
body  should  you  look?  To  what  dharma  should  you  listen?  In  the  worlds 
of  the  ten  directions,  [that  wisdom]  constantly  and  uniformly  appears  [in 
physical  form]  to  [the  beings  of  those  worlds,  in  order  to  instruct  them] 


This  quotation  (apparently  from  Li’s  XHYJL,  because  of  its  reference  to  the  Wisdom  of  Universal 
Radiance)  remains  untraced. 
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without  ever  neglecting  [the  proper]  time.”®"^ 


M '  JL fi] m tmi it 
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Although  in  this  wise  practice  is  generated  from  out  of  one’s  [original] 
vow  made  at  the  time  of  one’s  initial  arousal  of  the  bodhicitta  and  continues 
until  the  work  is  finished  and  the  vow  fulfilled,  it  is  not  something  that  exists 
apart  from  the  minds  of  sentient  heings.  Therefore  it  is  said:  “The  huddhas 
realize  the  essence  of  sentient  heings,  and  their  functioning  is  the  function 
of  sentient  heings. Furthermore,  “The  Buddha  is  the  huddha  in  the  minds 
of  sentient  heings,/  In  terms  of  personal  capacities,  [huddhas  and  sentient 
heings]  are  not  different  things.”®'’  The  ignorance  and  deluded  thoughts  of 
all  sentient  heings  are  not  different  from  the  self-nature;  they  are  entirely  the 


^  This  passage  (apparently  from  Li’s  XYYJL)  remains  untraced.  The  first  line,  “The  measure  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance  is  equal  to  the  dharmadhatu  or  to  all  of  empty  space;  it  has  neither 
middle  nor  extremes  {madhyantd)”  parallels  a  line  in  Li  Tongxuan’s  Lueshi  Xin  Huayan  jing  xiuxing 
cidijueyi  lun  4a,  T  1741:36. 1044al5-16:  “The  self-essence  of  the  fundamental  wisdom  of  Universal 
Radiance  is  free  from  both  nature  and  characteristics.  Its  nature  is  self-radiant,  and  its  measure  is 
equal  to  the  dharmadhatu  or  to  all  of  empty  space  and  is  free  from  all  extremes.”  (  “[That  wisdom] 
constantly  and  uniformly  appears  [in  physical  form]  to  [the  beings  of  those  worlds,  in  order  to  teach 
them]  without  ever  neglecting  [the  proper]  time”:  the  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance  manifests 
itself  everywhere  in  modes  that  are  appropriate  to  every  realm  and  type  of  being.  This  wisdom  may 
appear  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  physical  body,  used  by  the  buddhas  as  a  device  through  which  to  teach 
deluded  sentient  beings,  and  it  adapts  “constantly  and  uniformly”  to  the  propensities  of  the  people 
who  are  being  instructed.  Similarly,  it  always  manifests  itself  as  required  (“without  ever  neglecting  [the 
proper]  time”)  in  order  to  liberate  sentient  beings  whose  abilities  have  matured.  See  Kim  T’an-ho’s 
interpretation  in  Pojo pdbo^ioX.  117b. 

Quoting  Chengguan’s  Dafangguang  fo  huayan  jing  shu  3,  T  1735:35. 520a23-24.  This  passage  is 
also  cited  in  Yongming  Yanshou’s  Zongjing  lu  15,  7^2016:48. 494al8  and  roll  19,  p.  518al9. 

Chinul  has  previously  quoted  this  untraced  verse  from  Li  Tongxuan,  which  actually  appears  in 
Yanshou’s  Zongjinglu  18,  T2016:48.513b6-8. 
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original  source  of  the  three  bodies  and  four  wisdoms  of  all  the  buddhas  of 
the  ten  directions.  Consequently,  it  is  said:  “If  you  want  to  know  the  source 
of  all  the  buddhas,  /  Awaken  to  the  fact  that  your  own  ignorance  originally  is 
Buddha. Since  the  Buddha  of  original  wisdom  is  itself  endowed  with  the 
meritorious  qualities  of  the  three  greatnesses,  of  nature  and  characteristics, 
and  of  principle  and  phenomenon,  it  is  one’s  individual  karman  that  creates 
the  differences  as  to  whether  it  is  concealed  or  apparent. 


im  -tS-ilM  m  ^ A#„  J  «  ^4“# '  il  Jc'lids  Aa pa  ll  # '  Ei- 


When  sentient  beings  perform  unwholesome  actions,  that 
unwholesomeness  is  a  negative  function;  therefore,  their  karmic  retribution 
will  have  a  tainted  component.  Although  there  are  differences  in  the 
ancillary  and  primary  karmic  retributions  brought  about  by  this  negative 
functioning,  these  also  are  the  inherent  unwholesome  functioning  present  in 
the  fundamental  wisdom;  hence,  the  form  and  functioning  of  this  wisdom 
do  not  decrease.  AU  the  buddhas  cultivate  wholesome  actions,  and  they  gain 
their  regalia  as  reward  because  that  wholesomeness  is  a  positive  function. 
Although  the  lucidity  and  purity  of  their  form  and  functioning  are  rewards 
obtained  as  a  result  of  their  practice,  they  are  also  the  inherent  wholesome 
functioning  present  in  the  fundamental  wisdom;  hence,  there  is  no  increase. 

' 


Chinul  has  also  previously  quoted  this  passage  from  Li  Tongxuan’s  untraced  verse,  which  is 
actually  taken  from  Xon^inglu  18,  T2016:48.513b6-8. 
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Nevertheless,  according  to  the  respective  wholesomeness  or  unwhole¬ 
someness  of  their  individual  karman,  there  are  distinctions  between  pure  and 
tainted,  painful  and  pleasant;  but  regarding  these  conditionally  originated 
tainted  or  pure  [objects],  the  essence,  characteristics,  and  function  of 
this  wisdom  are  originally  free  from  increase  or  decrease,  are  perpetually 
visible,  and  are  unimpeded  with  regard  to  principle  and  phenomena. 
Because  sentient  beings  and  buddhas  are  mutually  interfused,  the  fruition 
of  buddhahood,  the  Immovable  Wisdom,  that  today  we  have  come  to 
understand  through  awakening,  suddenly  consummates  [such  qualities  as] 
the  three  bodies  and  the  four  wisdoms.  (The  ten  bodies  and  ten  wisdoms®* 
are  refinements  of  these  three  bodies  and  four  wisdoms.)  As  the  Sixth 
Patriarch  explained,  “The  three  bodies  are  primordiaUy  my  essence.  The  four 
wisdoms  are  originally  the  radiance  of  the  mind.”®’  This  fact  also  in  no  way 
obstructs  any  retributive  rewards  gained  through  subsequent  cultivation. 


This  fruition  of  buddhahood,  the  fundamental  Wisdom  of  Universal 
Radiance,  is  the  essence  of  both  sentient  beings  and  buddhas,  where 


The  ten  bodies  {sipsin  is  a  Hwaom  list  referring  to  the  ten  bodies  with  which  each  Buddha 
is  endowed:  (1)  bodhi-body;  (2)  vow-body;  (3)  transformation-body;  (4)  resolution-body;  (5)  body 
endowed  with  all  the  major  and  minor  marks;  (6)  body  of  awesome  power;  (7)  mental  body;  (8) 
body  of  merit;  (9)  dharma-body;  (10)  wisdom-body.  See  Da  huayan  jing  luece^  T  1737:36. 705al6- 
20;  and  cf.  an  alternate  list  at  HYJ  32,  p.  174a27-29.  The  ten  wisdoms  {sipchi  is  a  diverse 
Hwaom  roster  of  types  of  wisdom  that  are  exclusive  to  the  buddhas;  they  include  knowledge  of  (1) 
the  three  time-periods,  (2)  the  buddhadharmaSy  (3)  the  unimpeded  dharmadhatu,  (4)  the  limitlessness 
of  the  dharmadhatu,  (5)  being  accomplished  in  all  worlds,  (6)  shining  universally  over  all  worlds,  (7) 
supporting  all  worlds,  (8)  all  sentient  beings,  (9)  omniscience,  (10)  unlimited  numbers  of  buddhas. 
There  are  other  lists. 


89  Z,Zr/,  p.356bl9. 
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[such  dualities  as]  principle  and  phenomenon,  nature  and  characteristics, 
wholesome  and  unwholesome,  and  tainted  and  pure  have  all  been  perfectly 
resolved  and  have  all  disappeared.  It  is  like  the  one  great  dharmakaya  buddha 
posited  by  the  Venerable  [WonJHyo  [617-686].  As  the  essence  of  this 
wisdom  is  originally  endowed  with  the  three  greatnesses,  it  is  not  merely 
the  ideal  buddha  of  the  original  enlightenment  of  the  nature’s  purity  [viz., 
alternative  no.  1  above].  As  the  essence  of  wisdom  is  originally  free  from 
either  remoteness  or  nearness,  or  extension  or  contraction  throughout  the  ten 
time-periods,’°  it  is  not  subsumed  within  the  future  fruition  [viz.,  alternative 
no.  2  above].  Since  the  fundamental  wisdom  is  the  buddha  in  one’s  own 
mind,  it  is  not  that  others’  fruitions  [of  buddhahood]  are  immanent  in  oneself 
[viz.,  alternative  no.  3  above].  Consequently,  we  know  that  the  assessments 
of  the  “Nature  Origination”  chapter  by  Xianshou  [Fazang]  and  Qingliang 
[Chengguan]  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  wisdom  of  buddhahood 
when  it  exists  in  the  minds  of  sentient  beings  are  slightly  different  from  the 
purport  of  the  Elder’s  [Li  Tongxuan]  Exposition. 


Nevertheless,  if  this  issue  is  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  aspect 
of  interfusion  and  complementarity  in  the  approach  of  the  conditioned 
origination  [of  the  dharmadhatu],  then,  because  sentient  beings  today 
have  come  to  understanding  through  awakening  that  sentient  beings  and 
buddhas  are  perfectly  interfused  in  the  Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance,  it  is 


90  According  to  Fazang’s  explanation,  the  ten  time-periods  {sipse  are  the  nine  time-periods — 

viz.,  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  each  of  the  periods  of  past,  present,  and  future — plus  a  tenth 
period  in  which  the  aspects  of  universality  and  particularity  regarding  temporality  are  interfused 
into  an  eternal  time.  See  Huayan  yishengjiaoyi  fenqi  zhang  (a.k.a.  Huayan  wujiao  zhan^  4,  T 

1866:45.506cl9-22. 
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valid  to  say  that  others’  fruitions  [of  buddhahood]  are  immanent  in  oneself 
[alternative  no.  3].  Because  the  ten  time-periods  are  perfectly  interfused,  it  is 
also  valid  to  say  that  they  are  endowed  with  the  future  fruition  [alternative 
no.  2].  Because  the  nature  is  pure  but  is  associated  with  pollution,  it  is 
also  valid  to  say  that  all  sentient  beings  are  endowed  with  it  [alternative 
no.  1].  Nevertheless,  a  sudden  awakening  to  the  Buddha  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Universal  Radiance  today  is  not  to  be  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  consummate  interfusion  or  progression  in  practice  associated  with 
the  approach  of  conditioned  origination;  since  this  is  an  experience  that 
involves  the  realization  of  the  dharmadhatu,  how  can  its  fruition  be  spoken 
of  beforehand? 

'  d-frBIliii:' if if 

miio 

Since  awakening  as  discussed  in  this  context  does  not  refer  to  the 
subsequent  [realization-jawakening  that  derives  from  preceding  [gradual] 
cultivation,  it  is  instead  the  understanding- awakening.  Although  it  is  an 
understanding-awakening,  since  it  involves  the  experience  of  a  sudden 
arousal  of  awakening,  it  is  identical  to  the  inexpressible  ocean  of  the  nature, 
the  fruition  aspect.  Furthermore,  since  the  fruition  of  buddhahood  in  the 
one  vehicle  naturally  occurs  at  the  first  level  of  the  ten  faiths,  it  is  not  the 
case  that  it  subsumes  the  future  fruition. 


From  the  standpoint  of  subsequent  cultivation  in  the  approach  involving 
conditioned  origination — the  approach  in  which  the  qualities  of  fruition 
are  produced  when  the  work  is  finished  and  one’s  vows  fulfilled — or  from 
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the  standpoint  of  the  essence  of  the  fundamental  wisdom — the  approach  in 
which  all  matters  throughout  the  three  time-periods  are  consummated — it 
can  in  fact  then  be  said  that  each  of  them  is  endowed  with  the  future 
fruition  [alternative  no.  2].  It  is  also  like  all  of  Maitreya’s  causes  and  effects 
throughout  the  three  time-periods,  which  were  displayed  in  Maitreya’s 
tower.^'  As  the  Exposition  says:  “In  wisdom,  there  is  neither  past  nor 
present  in  the  three  time-periods,  nor  remote  nor  near  in  the  internal 
and  external  [spheres].  Furthermore,  the  true  essence  is  complete,  and  all 
matters  throughout  the  ten  time-periods  intersect  with  and  interpenetrate 
one  another.”^^  Although  in  this  wise  both  aspects  may  be  valid,  the  sudden 
awakening  we  are  discussing  now  corresponds  to  the  first  of  them. 


From  the  standpoint  of  gradual  cultivation  in  the  approach  involving 
conditioned  origination,  after  the  initial  [understanding-Jawakening  on 
the  first  level  of  the  ten  faiths,  students  diligently  cultivate  samatha  and 
vipas'yand  until  aU  the  contaminants  of  materiality  and  mentality  are  utterly 


51  In  the  Gandavyuha  chapter  of  the  Avatamsakasutra,  toward  the  end  of  Sudhana’s  pilgrimage 
through  India  in  search  of  teachers  who  can  describe  for  him  the  proper  practice  of  a  bodhisattva,  he 
is  directed  to  Maitreya  in  the  south,  who  lives  in  a  large  tower — the  Vairocanavyuh^amkaragarbha 
(the  “tower  that  holds  within  itself  an  array  of  brilliantly  shining  ornaments”;  see  Suzuki,  Essays  in 
Zen  Buddhism^YoX.  3,  p.  119), which  is  also  known  as  the  vihdra  (abode)  ofMaitreya  and, by  extension, 
of  all  bodhisattvas.  Maitreya  praises  Sudhana’s  resolve  and,  upon  the  lad’s  request,  snaps  his  fingers 
and  opens  the  doors  of  the  tower  to  permit  Sudhana  to  enter.  Inside,  Sudhana  is  treated  to  a  splendid 
vision  of  the  unimpeded  interpenetration  of  all  phenomena  in  the  dharmadhatu — a  vision  that  takes 
in  all  the  universe  in  aU  periods  of  past,  present,  and  future.  This  is  Maitreya’s  “causes  and  effects  of  the 
three  time-periods”  to  which  Chinul  refers.  For  a  description  of  the  tower  see  HY]  77,  p.  420a,  trans. 
Cleary,  The  Flower  Ornament  Scripturey  vol.  3,  p.  329  ff;  for  the  story  of  Maitreya’s  opening  the  tower 
for  Sudhana  and  the  vision,  see  HYJ 11  y  p.  435a  ff,  and  Suzuki,  Essaysy  vol.  3,  pp.  132-142. 

52  This  passage  from  Li’s  XHYJL  remains  untraced. 
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extinguished.  They  then  reach  the  initial  abiding  stage  where  the  power  of 
samadhi  is  perfected  and  all  the  cognitive  obstructions  completely  vanish. 
Accessing  the  [remaining  four]  levels  [of  the  bodhisattva  path]  through  the 
realization-awakening,  they  then  pass  sequentially  through  the  cultivation 
of  the  ten  abidings,  ten  practices,  ten  dedications,  and  ten  bhumis  until  they 
reach  the  level  of  impartial  enlightenment  [the  first  of  the  two  stages  of 
buddhahood].  This  cultivation  is  their  own  action,  which  is  revealed  in  their 
true  essence  and  made  manifest  in  their  own  causes  and  effects  of  the  three 
time-periods,  as  weU  as  in  the  realm  of  the  sarnbhogakaya  buddha,  and  so 
forth;  it  all  appears  as  if  right  before  their  eyes.’^ 


Therefore  the  Exposition  says: 


93  Here  Chinul,  following  Li’s  exegesis,  clarifies  that  the  fruition  of  buddhahood  understood  at  the 
initial  stage  of  the  ten  faiths  and  the  fruition  attained  at  the  completion  of  the  bodhisattva  path 
(as  symbolized  by  the  events  that  occur  inside  Maitreya’s  tower)  are  identical.  Even  though  the 
adept  passes  through  all  the  stages  of  the  bodhisattva  path,  the  stages  themselves  and  their  eventual 
consummation  in  buddhahood  are  immanent  in  that  initial  arising  of  faith.  Hence  buddhahood 
can  actually  be  achieved  in  a  single  lifetime,  or  even  a  single  thought  of  right  faith,  rather  than  after 
completing  three  infinite  eons  of  practice.  Li  explains: 

As  for  Sudhana’s  attainment  of  buddhahood  in  one  life,  this  explains  that  at  the  initial  arousal 
of  the  bodhicitta  level  of  the  ten  abidings,  in  the  period  of  one  ksana^  affections  are  destroyed  and 
thoughts  extinguished.  All  the  thoughts  of  past,  present,  and  future  never  arise  again:  this  is  what 
is  called  “one  life.”  He  does  not  use  his  present  affections  to  establish  a  view  about  the  arising 
of  the  period  of  the  kalpa.  Through  this  sort  of  [wisdom  of]  nonproduction  \anutpddajndna\^ 
he  then  perfects  the  fruition  of  buddhahood....  In  the  period  of  one  thought  [of  right  faith], 
there  is  no  subject  or  object.  Where  subject  and  object  are  both  eliminated — that  is  called  right 
enlightenment.  This  is  not  the  same  as  the  Hlnayanists  who  eliminate  subject  and  object;  it  is, 
rather,  comprehending  that  subject  and  object  are  originally  unmoving  \_avicala\!\XHY]L  7,  p. 
761b;AHy7L5,  p.  752a) 
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This  instruction  was  given  by  the  sarnbhogakaya  of  Vairocana  Buddha 
and  was  expounded  in  turn  by  Manjusri  as  he  traveled  from  Jetavana 
[Monastery  near  Sravasti]  to  Enlightenment  Town  [viz.,  Bodhgaya 
in  Maghadha,  where  the  Buddha  achieved  enlightenment].  Since  the 
sarnbhogakaya  tathagata  is  the  personal-enjoyment  body  that  is  adorned 
with  inexhaustible  regalia  and  meritorious  qualities,  it  is  not  visible 
to  ordinary  persons,  humans  or  divinities,  or  adherents  of  the  three 
vehicles.  Sentient  beings  of  great  aspiration  can  only  hear  its  instructions; 
they  cannot  see  its  body.  It  can  be  seen  only  through  the  tathagata’s 
empowerment  {adhisthand)\  it  cannot  be  seen  through  the  power  of  their 
own  actions.  Sentient  beings  of  great  aspiration  have  heard  and  obtained 
all  of  this  teaching  at  Manjusri’s  abode  to  the  east  of  Bodhgaya.  If  they 
then  accept  the  teaching,  practice  it,  and  complete  that  work  in  one 
lifetime,  aU  the  buddhas  of  the  ten  directions  will  appear  as  if  right  before 
their  eyes.  The  buddha-realm  that  was  seen  by  Sudhana  when  he  reached 
the  Friendly  One’s  [Maitreya]  tower  was  exactly  such  an  experience. 

hi  Mi' 

'  Mimi' 


This  passage  from  Li’s  XHYJL  remains  untraced. 
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Treatise  on  Resolving  Doubts  about 
Observing  the  Keyword 


Kanhwa  kyoruiron' 


Written  by 

Chinul,  a  Sramana from  Chogye  Mountain  in  Haedong 


[1] 


Someone  asked  Moguja  [Chinul]:  Since  the  Hwaom  teachings 

elucidate  the  unimpeded  conditioned  origination  of  the  dharmadhatu  and 
eschew  any  semblance  of  grasping  or  rejecting,  how  is  it  that  the  Son  school, 
while  analyzing  the  ten  maladies  [of  practice],  observes  the  keyword?^ 


^  HPC  4.732c-737b.  The  title  in  the  latest  Revised  Romanization  is  Ganhwa gyeoruiron. 

2  The  ten  maladies  of  practice  are  ten  incorrect  ways  of  observing  the  mu  hwadu  and,  by  extension, 
all  hwadu^^  popularized  by  Dahui  Zonggao  (1089-1163).  Yondam  Yuil  (1720- 

1799),  Chinul’s  commentator  on  the  Pdpchip  pyorhaeng  nok  chbryo  pybngip  sagi 

indicates  that  the  list  was  formally  systematized  by  Dahui’s  friend  and  rival,  “Master 
Tiantong  Jue”  viz.,  the  famous  Caodong  master  Hongzhi  Zhengjue  (1091- 

1157);  see  CYKM,  fob  29al0.  For  the  list  of  ten  maladies,  see  Dahui’s  DHYL  26,  p.  921c7-16; 
DHYL  26,  923b25-c3;  DHYL  28,  930cl8-23;  DHYL  28,  p.  931c23-29;  Chinul’s  Pbpchip pyorhaeng 
nok  chbryo  pybngip  sagiy  HPC  4.765cl3  {Excerpts  from  the  Dharma  Collection  and  Special  Practice 
Recordy  part  III,  The  Live  Word  [“Practice  of  the  Mu  Hwadu  section],  translated  in  KAZy  p. 
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^mp 


Chinul:  These  days,  ordinary  staidents  do  not  understand  the  sublime  and 
recondite  purpose  of  the  Son  school’s  close  investigation  of  the  hwadu\  many 
have  this  doubt.  But  if  we  treat  [this  question]  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
doctrinal  principle  of  the  true  nature’s  conditioned  origination,  how  can  Son 
students  fail  to  recognize  that  [explaining]  these  ten  maladies  is  the  same  as 
Hwaom’s  explanation  of  the  conditioned  origination  of  the  dharmadhatiif 


As  the  Son  Master  Dahui  of  Jingshan  #ih  also  said:  “In  the  past, 

one’s  [acquired]  knowledge  and  vision  were  manifold;  and  because  the  mind 
that  sought  the  realization-awakening  {chungo  if  I#)  was  at  the  forefront, 
creating  obstacles  to  one’s  progress,  one’s  own  authentic  knowledge  and 
vision  could  not  be  made  manifest.  Nevertheless,  those  obstacles  also  did  not 
come  from  outside  and  hence  are  also  of  no  special  concern.”"*  How  is  there 
any  kind  of  “analysis”  here?  These  so-called  ten  maladies  all  have  as  their 
basis  the  mind  that  seeks  the  realization-awakening.  Since  he  says,  “These 
obstacles  also  did  not  come  from  outside,”  whence  did  they  come?  Since 
“they  are  also  of  no  special  concern,”  of  what  concern  are  they?  This  [passage] 


338);  and  Chinul’s  disciple  Hyesim’s  (1178-1234)  Kuja  mupuhong  hwa  kanbyong  non 
HPC  6.69bl-70b20. 

3  Here  Chinul  explains  that  from  the  standpoint  of  nature  origination  {songgi  radical 

analysis  (K.  chbngan^  C.  quanjian  — viz.,  the  sudden  teaching — and  comprehensive  assimilation 

(K.  chonsUy  c.  quanzhou  — viz.,  the  complete  teaching  (i.e.,  the  conditioned  origination  of 

the  dharmadhatu) — are  complementary.  Once  the  self-nature  is  perceived  and  the  fact  that  all 
phenomena  arise  from  that  self-nature  is  recognized,  both  of  these  faculties  are  perfected. 

4  D//yL29,p.935b28-cl. 
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is  entirely  an  elucidation  of  that  fact  that  [the  ten  maladies  of  practice]  are 
qualities  that  originate  from  the  nature.  For  this  reason,  in  Kyo  doctrine,  it 
is  also  said,  “All  obstacles  are  in  fact  ultimate  enlightenment.  Whether  you 
rememher  it  or  have  forgotten  it,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  liberation. 
This  is  what  he  means  here.  Nevertheless,  even  though  this  doctrinal 
principle  may  be  profoundly  perfect  and  sublime,  it  is  entirely  biased 
conjecture  deriving  from  the  affective  consciousnesses’  [acquired]  learning 
and  understanding.  Therefore,  in  the  Son  school’s  access  to  awakening  via  the 
shortcut  {kyongjol  of  close  investigation  of  the  hwadu,  it  is  necessary  to 
analyze  carefully,  one  by  one,  the  maladies  in  the  conceptual  understanding 
of  the  Buddhadharma.® 

it  lit '  '  r— '  j  A 


Nevertheless,  the  mu  M  hwadu  is  like  a  mass  of  fire;  get  too  near  it  and 
it  wiU  burn  your  face.  It  has  no  point  at  which  any  conceptual  understanding 


5  In  the  Complete  Enlightenment  Sutra\  YJJy  p.  917b2-3. 

^  Since  comprehensive  assimilation  as  described  in  the  scriptural  teachings  (“all  obstacles  are 
precisely  the  ultimate  enlightenment”)  is  not  based  on  direct  perception  of  the  essential  nature 
achieved  by  perfecting  radical  analysis,  it  retains  some  semblance  of  intellectual  interpretation; 
consequently,  it  is  inferior  to  Son,  which  employs  similar  descriptions  while  simultaneously 
transcending  them.  Son  may  use  descriptions  similar  to  those  of  the  comprehensive  assimilation  of 
the  complete  teachings,  but  it  never  neglects  the  development  of  radical  analysis  (i.e.,  “it  is  necessary 
to  analyze  carefully,  one  by  one,  the  maladies”) — assuring  thereby  that  the  student  will  not  become 
attached  to  conceptual  descriptions. 

7  Zhaozhou  Congshehs  answer  “No!”  (K.  mu;  C.  zou)  is  still  the  most  popular  hwadu  used  in  Korea 
today;  see  Wumen  guan,  case  1,  7^ 2005:48.292c.  For  background  on  this  and  other  hwaduSy  see  the 
Introduction. 
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of  the  Buddhadharma  can  be  attached;  hence  it  is  said,  “This  mu  is  the 
weapon  that  destroys  wrong  knowledge  and  wrong  understanding.”®  But 
if  you  insist  [lit.,  “have  the  view”]  that  there  is  something  that  eliminates 
[viz.,  the  hwadu\  and  something  that  is  eliminated  [wrong  understanding], 
or  something  that  grasps  and  rejects  and  something  that  selects  and 
discriminates,  then  this  is  simply  attachment  to  the  traces  of  words,  which 
win  only  disturb  your  own  mind.  How  can  this  be  called  correct  investigation 
in  which  only  [the  hwadu\  is  raised  to  attention? 


In  the  Son  school  as  well  there  are  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  cope  with 
the  secret  entrustment,  who  need  to  rely  on  Kyo  doctrine  in  order  to  awaken 
to  the  source;  [for  such  people.  Son]  has  also  explained  the  teaching  of  the 
conditioned  origination  of  the  true  nature’s  unimpeded  interpenetration 
between  phenomenon  and  phenomena.  Take,  for  example,  the  three 
mysterious  gates  {samhybn  mun  where  those  of  beginning  capacity 

are  able  to  gain  access  through  the  explanations  of  the  mystery  in  the 
essence  {ch’ejung  hybn  “Throughout  boundless  world  systems,  oneself 

and  others  are  not  separated  by  so  much  as  the  tip  of  a  hair;  the  ten  time- 
periods,  from  beginning  to  end,  are  not  separate  from  the  present  moment  of 


8  See  DHYL  26,  p.  921c,  and  Popchip  pyorhaengnok  chbryo  pybngip  sagi  {Excerpts  from  the  Dharma 
Collection  and  Special  Practice  Record,  part  III,  “Practice  of  the  Mu  Hwadii'  section,  translated  in  KAZ, 
pp.  337-338). 

5  Li  Tongxuan  in  XHYJL  1,  p.  721a,  quoted  also  in  DHYL  9,  p.  848al8-20.  Chinul  quotes  this 
same  passage  from  Li’s  Exposition  in  his  other  posthumous  work,  Treatise  on  the  Complete  and  Sudden 
Attainment  of  Buddhahood,  exchange  no.  4. 

Fenyang  Shanzhao  (947-1024),  disciple  of  Shoushan  Shengnian  (926-993)  in 

the  Linji  lineage;  from  Fenyang  Wude  chanshi  yulu  1,  7^1992:47.59767  and  603bl2;  see  also  Rentian 
yanmu  1,  F2006:48.302bl-2. 
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thought.”^  Furthermore,  it  is  said:  “One  word  is  bright  and  clear  and  contains 
myriads  of  images. This  is  what  we  are  speaking  of  here. 

In  the  Son  school,  all  these  true  teachings  deriving  from  the  faith  and 
understanding  of  the  complete  and  sudden  school,  which  are  as  numerous 
as  the  sands  of  the  Ganges,  are  called  dead  words  {^sagu  JL(^)  because  they 
induce  people  to  generate  the  obstacle  of  understanding.  But  they  also  may 
help  neophytes  who  are  not  yet  able  to  investigate  the  live  word  {hwalgu  7^^) 
of  the  shortcut  approach  by  instructing  them  in  complete  descriptions  that 
accord  with  the  nature  in  order  to  ensure  that  their  faith  and  understanding 
will  not  retrogress. 


But  if  there  are  people  of  superior  faculties — that  is,  those  who  are  fit 
for  the  secret  transmission,  who  abandon  all  conceptual  frameworks  {kwagu 
as  soon  as  they  hear  the  tasteless  {muwi  descriptions  of  the 
shortcut  approach — they  do  not  stagnate  in  the  maladies  of  knowledge 
and  conceptual  understanding  but  instead  come  to  know  where  to  put 
them  down.  This  is  called,  “They  are  those  who  hear  once,  have  a  thousand 
awakenings,  and  attain  great  dharanis.”'^ 

'  itdp  it  A ' 


For  “conceptual  frameworks”  {kwagu  see  Biyan  lu  case  51,  7^ 2003:48. 186c5;  Cleary  and 
Cleary  translate  it  as  “no  cliches  to  nest  in”  {The  Blue  Cliff  Record^  p.  349). 

12  This  quotation  is  taken  verbatim  from  Zongmi,  CYJDX  3,  p.  407c24.  Compare  such  passages  as 
Zhengfa  nianchujing  63,  T721:17.376cl6,  and  Foshuo fajijing2^  7^761: 17.6 15c25,  where  dharani,  as 
“comprehensive  retention  devices”  or  “codes,”  follow  in  the  wake  of  extensive  learning  {bahusrutt). 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  approach  of  faith  and  understanding  according 
to  the  complete  and  sudden  [teaching],  these  ten  maladies  of  knowledge  and 
conceptual  understanding  are  conditionally  originated  from  the  true  nature 
and  are  not  something  that  can  he  either  grasped  or  rejected.  Nevertheless,  as 
[this  approach]  permits  acquired  understanding  and  thought  via  words  and 
their  meaning,  a  neophyte  is  ahle  to  receive  it  in  faith  and  keep  it  respectfully 


But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  shortcut  approach,  once  there  is  an 
intimate  realization  of  the  true  nature  and  recondite  conformity  with  it, 
neither  the  way  of  words  nor  the  way  of  meaning  exist  any  longer,  for  this 
approach  does  not  allow  acquired  understanding  or  thought. 

Consequently,  although  the  principle  of  the  unimpeded  conditioned 
origination  of  the  dharmadhatu  becomes  instead  the  impediment  of 
theoretical  understanding,  how  can  the  student  expect  to  understand  [that 
principle]  unless  he  has  superior  faculties  and  great  wisdom?  How  else 
can  he  expect  to  penetrate  to  it?  It  is,  unfortunately,  on  this  very  point  that 
ordinary  students  become  suspicious  and  critical. 


Furthermore,  scholars  in  the  Son  school  postulate  that  the  hwadu  has 
two  meanings:  first,  it  is  a  comprehensive  expression  [of  truth]  {chonje 
second,  it  is  an  expression  that  eliminates  the  maladies  [of  conceptual 
understanding]  {p’abydng  However,  if  the  subtlety  of  the  hwadu  is 


“Comprehensive  expression”  (K.  chbnje\  C.  quanti  the  hwadu  as  an  ultimate  description  of 
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known  and  one  merely  focuses  on  it  and  maintains  this  practice,  how  would 
there  he  any  understanding  whatsoever  that  the  hwadu  is  a  comprehensive 
expression,  let  alone  any  notion  that  it  eliminates  maladies — hoth  of  which 
conceal  its  recondite  significance?  Anyone  who  tolerates  even  the  slightest 
notion  that  it  is  a  comprehensive  expression  or  that  it  eliminates  maladies 
falls  into  the  malady  of  pondering  over  it  logically  at  the  mind-consciousness 
hase.'"'  How  can  this  he  regarded  as  close  investigation  of  the  live  word 
{hwalgu 


[2] 


Question:  Since  it  is  said  that  the  dharma-nature  is  consummately  interfused 
and  conditioned  origination  is  unimpeded,  how  can  acquired  understanding 
he  considered  an  impediment? 


r=l  o  '  ik'\±  m  '  5^^  PtW '  ^P? 


Chinul:  How  could  you  not  have  understood?  The  Yuanjue  jing  HftM 
{Complete  Enlightenment  Sutra)  says:  “If,  moreover,  there  is  a  person 


the  state  of  realization,  summing  up  all  aspects  of  the  “great  matter”  of  awakening;  cf.  Biyan  lu  1,  case 
2,  T  2003:48. 142b22  (Cleary  and  Cleary,  Blue  Cliff  Record^  p.  10,  who  translate  the  term  as  “bring 
it  up  in  its  entirety”);  DHYL  7,  p.  838cl7.  “An  expression  that  eliminates  maladies”  {^.  p'abyong^ 
Q.  pobing  the  hwadu  as  an  expedient  device  that  roots  out  any  attempt  to  conceptualize 

the  enlightenment  experience.  Chinul  points  out  in  the  following  passages  that,  during  proper 
investigation  of  the  hwaduy  its  true  expanse  cannot  be  limited  to  either  one  of  these  two  modes  for  it 
transcends  all  conceptual  descriptions. 

The  third  of  the  ten  maladies  of  hwadu  practice;  see  exchange  no.  4  infra. 
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who  forever  overcomes  troubling  worries  and  attains  the  purity  of  the 
dharmadhatu,  he  creates  hindrances  for  himself  through  this  understanding  of 
purity.  For  this  reason,  he  is  not  autonomous  in  complete  enlightenment.”'^ 
If  one  who  has  gained  the  purity  of  the  dharmadhatu  can  also  be  hindered 
by  understanding,  what  are  we  to  think  of  contemporary  students  who 
speculate  through  their  affective  consciousness  about  conditioned  origination 
being  unimpeded!  How  can  this  be  the  [authentic]  knowledge  and  vision  of 
liberation  {vimuktijndnadarsana)} 


[3] 

Question:  But  even  if  this  were  so,  isn’t  it  similar  to  the  Prajndpdramitd 
sutras,  which  state,  “There  is  no  wisdom  and  also  no  attainment”;'^  or  the 
sudden  teaching,  which  explains,  “The  nonproduction  of  a  single  thought 
is  what  is  called  buddhahood”?'^  Aren’t  these  statements  that  leave  behind 
words  and  cut  off  thinking? 


15  Y7/,p.917a. 

Bore  xin  jing  {Prajndpdramitdhrdayasutra)^  7^251:8. 848c. 

17  This  is  a  quotation  from  Fazang’s  (643-712)  description  of  the  sudden  teaching — the  fourth 
of  his  “five  teachings,”  viz.,  his  fivefold  taxonomy  of  the  Buddhist  doctrinal  teachings:  (1)  Hinayana 
(Lesser  Vehicle);  (2)  Mahayana  inception  teachings  (viz.,  Madhyamaka  and  Yogacara);  (3)  Mahayana 
final  teachings  (e.g.,  Tathagatagarbha);  (4)  sudden  teaching  (an  illocutionary  style  of  instruction 
found  in  such  scriptures  as  the  Vimalakirti)\  (5)  complete  teachings  (Hwaom).  See  Huayan 
yishengjiaoyi  fenqi  zhang  (a.k.a.  Huayan  wujiao  zhan^  1,  T  1866:45. 481bl7,  and  cf.  Li  Tongxuan’s 
description  in  XHYJL  3,  p.  735b. 
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Chinul:  All  the  five  teachings  [in  the  Hwaom  taxonomy]  include 
[statements  that  involve]  abandoning  words  and  cutting  off  thought;  each  of 
these  teachings  says  something  about  cutting  off  words  so  that  [students]  will 
forget  expressions  {abhidhana)  [of  reality]  and  comprehend  its  real  import. 


Hinayanists  realize  the  suchness  deriving  from  the  voidness  of  the  person; 
Mahayana  bodhisattvas  realize  the  suchness  deriving  from  the  voidness  of 
dharmas.  At  the  point  of  realization,  words  are  left  behind  and  thoughts  cut  off. 
If  words  and  thoughts  are  not  yet  forgotten,  how  can  this  be  called  realization? 
The  sudden  teaching  merely  explains  that  principle  and  nature  leave  behind 
words  and  cut  off  signs.  It  is  a  technique  specifically  intended  for  abandoning 
thoughts.  Therefore,  the  line  “the  nonproduction  of  a  single  thought  is  what  is 
called  buddhahood”  is  merely  the  buddhahood  achieved  through  realization  of 
the  principle;  it  can  be  called  the  undeveloped  dharmakaya. 


Bodhisattvas  suffuse  their  learning  and  training  using  the  Hwaom 
explanation  of  the  unimpeded  conditioned  origination  of  the  dharmadhatu 
{popkye  muae  ybrigi  ,#-Ts);  then,  on  the  level  of  the  ten  faiths,  at  the 

final  mental  state  of  perception  and  learning  they  master  both  understanding 
and  conduct.  The  first  stage  of  abiding  after  the  [ten]  levels  of  faith  are 
completed  is  called  the  access  to  realization.  Therefore,  the  Xin  Huayanjing 
lun  {Exposition  of  the  New  [Translation  of  the]  Avatamsakasutrd) 

says,  “Initially,  enter  in  faith  through  acquired  understanding;  subsequently. 
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unite  [with  the  unimpeded  dharmadhdtu\  through  nonconceptualization.”'® 
Since  the  access  to  realization  is  achieved  through  no-thought,  it  also  entails 
abandoning  words  and  cutting  off  thought.  Patriarch  Qingliang  said, 
“The  realization  of  a  huddha  leaves  behind  words. He  also  said,  “The 
fruition  of  the  ocean  of  the  nature  is  inexpressible.”^®  He  also  said,  “The 
ocean  of  the  nature  is  ineffable,  but  is  transmitted  by  the  mind.”^'  Assessing 
these  sorts  [of  quotations],  it  is  clear  that  when  those  of  vast  potentiaP^  in 
the  Hwaom  school  are  at  the  gate  to  the  access  to  realization,  they  also  leave 
behind  words  and  cut  off  thought. 

J  A*'  J 

X* '  r J 
itii-'mAo 

Those  of  exceptional  capacity  in  the  Son  school  who  closely  investigate 
the  hwadu  and  are  well  acquainted  with  its  subtleties  do  not  give  rise  to 
the  ten  maladies  of  knowledge  and  understanding;  therefore,  this  also  can 
be  described  as  having  left  behind  words  and  extinguished  thought.  If  they 


18  X/ty/il7,p.  834b22-23. 

Qingliang  refers  to  the  fourth  Hwaom  patriarch,  Chengguan  (738-840);  for  this  quotation, 
see  his  Dafangguangfo  huayanjing  suishou yanyi  chao  1,  T1736:36.7b5. 

20  This  line  actually  comes  from  Chengguahs  predecessor,  Fazang;  see  his  Huayan  yishengjiaoyi fenqi 
zhang  {2..\i.2..Huayan  wujiao  zhan^  1,  T  1866:45. 477al 4-15. 

21  Huayan  jing  xingyuan  pin  shu  1,  XZJ  227:7.47163-4;  and  for  his  account  of  the  ineffability  of  the 
fruition-sea,  see  Qhe.'ag^-Ans  Da  Huayan  jing  luece^  7^1737:46. 708a. 

22  “Those  of  vast  potential”  {pogi  refers  to  “ordinary  persons  of  great  aspiration”  [taesim 

pdmbu  who  are  defined  by  Li  Tongxuan  {XHYJL,  p.  756c)  as  persons  who  “seek  only  the 

inscrutable  vehicle  of  the  tathagatas”  and  are  dissatisfied  with  the  provisional  teachings  of  the  three 
vehicles. 
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unexpectedly  activate  one  instant  of  realization  {punji  ilpal  then 

the  dharmadhatu  will  be  perfectly  bright;  it  naturally  will  be  consummately 
interfused  and  completely  endowed  with  meritorious  qualities.  As  the 
patriarch  of  Caoqi  #  'Mi  explained: 

The  self-nature  subsumes  the  three  bodies, 

Its  discovery  perfects  the  four  wisdoms. 

Without  leaving  the  conditions  of  seeing  and  hearing, 

Leaping,  one  climbs  to  the  buddha-land.^"' 

This  is  what  is  meant  here.  In  the  complete  teachings,  the  ten  bodies, 
ten  wisdoms,  and  so  forth  are  all  meritorious  qualities  subsumed  within  the 
three  bodies  and  four  wisdoms.  They  are  all  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  one  who  has  gained  access  [to  realization] — viz.,  in  relation  to  partial 
and  complete,  provisional  and  definitive,  in  the  state  of  realization-wisdom. 
Nowadays,  those  who  are  attached  to  signs  doubt  what  they  see  with  their 
eyes  and  do  not  have  faith.  How  can  we  talk  about  the  path  with  them?^^ 


23  “Unexpectedly  activate  one  instant  of  realization”  {punji  ilpal  is  more  literally  “suddenly 

spitting  up  [water]”;  Dahui  uses  this  phrase  throughout  his  writings  to  indicate  a  sudden  moment  of 
enlightenment,  often  associated  with  the  realization-awakening;  e.g,.  DHYL  21,  p.  902a20. 

24  Tlie  Sixth  Patriarch,  Huineng;  LZTJy  p.  356b3-4,  and  pp.  356a27-bl2  for  the  entire  section. 

25  “In  relation  to  partial  and  complete,  provisional  and  definitive,  in  the  state  of  realization- 

wisdom”:  “partial”  refers  to  the  provisional  teachings  found  in  the  two  major  vehicles  of  Buddhism, 
in  which  there  is  inordinate  stress  on  emptiness,  existence,  or  both/and,  neither/nor.  In  contrast  with 
Mahayana,  the  Hinayana  teachings  are  partial;  but  within  Mahayana  itself  there  are  also  varying 
degrees:  the  inception,  final,  and  sudden  teachings  are  partial;  only  the  complete  teachings  are 
perfect  and,  hence,  ultimately  real.  See  Kim  T’an-ho,  Pojo  pdboy  fol.  125a.  “In  the  state  of  realization- 
wisdom”:  the  myriads  of  spiritual  qualities  contained  within  the  essence  of  the  dharmadhatu — ^viz., 
the  true  nature  (which  is  the  essence  of  both  the  three  bodies  and  the  four  wisdoms,  as  Huineng 
explains) — can  only  be  known  finally  through  direct  experience  in  the  realization-wisdom  (K.  chungji^ 
C.  zhengzhi  Since  it  is  only  at  the  time  of  awakening  that  one  can  clearly  distinguish  the 

partial  from  the  complete  and  the  provisional  from  the  definitive,  these  qualities  are  comprehensible 
only  after  the  experience,  not  through  perception  or  logical  thought.  Hence  those  who  “doubt  what 
they  see  with  their  eyes”  cannot  truly  understand  those  qualities. 
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[4] 

Question:  In  the  sudden  teaching,  there  is  derision  of  doctrinal  teachings 
and  encouragement  to  leave  everything  behind;  it  annihilates  signs  and 
eliminates  mental  states.^®  The  hwadu  of  the  Son  school  also  disintegrates 
wrong  knowledge  and  wrong  understanding;  it  brings  a  stop  to  grasping 
and  reveals  the  source.  The  characteristics  of  the  practices  of  these  two 
approaches  are  identical.  So  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  sudden  teaching  only 
leads  to  the  buddhahood  achieved  through  realization  of  principle  but  has 
not  yet  realized  the  unimpeded  dharmadhatw,  while  the  sudden  activation 
of  an  instant  of  realization  in  the  shortcut  approach  of  the  Son  school 
produces  intimate  realization  of  the  dharmadhatu  of  the  one  mind,  which  is 
consummately  interfused  naturally  and  endowed  with  meritorious  qualities? 
Since  both  are  in  conformity  with  the  state  that  is  separate  from  speech  and 
thought,  how  could  one  be  partial  while  the  other  is  complete?  You  should 
not  consider  yourself  to  be  right  and  others  wrong.  If  you  have  some  clear 
justification,  could  you  give  one  or  two  brief  examples  to  remove  our  doubt? 


26  Here  the  questioner  tries  to  correlate  the  sudden  teaching  and  the  Son  teachings  with  the  second 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Son  doctrine  given  by  Zongmi  in  his  CYJDX:  “the  school  of  absolute 
annihilation”  or  “the  school  in  which  all  things  are  utterly  without  support”  (K.  minjbl  mugi  chong, 
C.  minjue  wuji  zong  which  corresponds  to  the  Oxhead  (Niutou  -^1^)  school  and  is  the 

Son  equivalent  of  the  Madhyamaka  school  of  Kyo.  For  the  description,  see  CYJDX  2,  p.  502c3-15; 
translated  in  Jan  Yun-hua,  “Tsung-mi,”  pp.  38-39;  and  for  discussion,  see  the  extensive  treatment  in 
Gregory,  Tsung-mi  and  the  Vinification  of  Buddhism,  211-212, 144-153. 
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Chinul:  Students  of  Kyo  are  critical  of  the  Son  dharma  solely  because 
this  doubt  has  not  been  resolved.  Those  who  do  not  understand  the  point  of 
Son  training  inevitably  assume  either  that  the  hwadu  is  designed  to  eliminate 
the  maladies  of  understanding  or  that  it  is  a  comprehensive  expression,  is 
contained  within  the  phrase,  is  external  to  that  phrase,  and  so  forth.  [All  these 
misconceptions]  validate  dead  words.  [Such  people]  become  entangled  until 
they  end  up  subservient  to  the  three  propositions  [of  existence,  nonexistence,  and 
their  mean]  and  stagnate  in  the  ten  maladies.  How  can  we  say  they  are  closely 
investigating  the  live  word?  If  even  students  devoted  exclusively  to  Son  make  this 
mistake,  what  chance  is  there  that  students  of  Kyo  would  be  free  of  doubt? 


Furthermore,  the  passages  I  quoted  from  the  sudden  teaching  are 
intended  for  [those  people  with]  the  capacity  to  leave  thoughts  behind;  they 
explain  the  ideal  nature  of  suchness,  the  significance  of  which  is  separate 
from  words  and  severs  thinking.  As  a  treatise  [the  Awakening  of  Faith\  says: 

The  suchness  of  the  mind  is  the  essence  of  the  teaching  of  the  great 
aspect  of  universality  of  the  one  dharmadhatw.  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
mind-nature  that  is  neither  produced  nor  extinguished.  It  is  only  because 
of  deluded  thoughts  that  all  dharmas  are  differentiated.  If  one  leaves 
behind  the  thoughts  in  the  mind,  then  aU  the  signs  of  the  sense-spheres 
are  nonexistent.  For  this  reason,  since  time  immemorial,  all  dharmas 
have  been  separate  from  the  signs  of  words  and  speech,  from  the  signs 
of  names  and  appellations,  and  from  the  signs  of  mental  objects,  and. 
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ultimately,  are  undifferentiated,  immutable,  and  indestructible.  They  are 
only  the  one  mind.  Therefore  it  is  called  suchness. 

Question:  If  this  is  the  case,  then  how  are  all  sentient  beings  able  to 
gain  access  to  it  accordingly? 

Answer:  If  one  recognizes  that,  although  all  dharmas  are  spoken  of, 
there  is  neither  a  subject  nor  an  object  of  speech,  and  although  they  can 
be  thought  of,  there  is  neither  a  subject  nor  an  object  of  thought,  then 
this  is  called  being  in  accord.  When  thoughts  are  left  behind,  it  is  called 
gaining  access. 

This  sort  of  teaching  refers  precisely  to  that  gate  of  the  suchness  of  the 
mind,  which  is  accessed  by  those  with  the  capacity  to  leave  behind  thought. 

Ait'  mt 

mn '  '  itA,^ 

■iPo  r-l  EJo  '  iffitblf-A?  ' 

'  A^f$.m '  J  * 


According  to  the  authentic,  definitive  teaching,  then,  deluded  thoughts 
are  originally  void  with  nothing  further  that  can  be  left  behind,  and  all  the 
uncontaminated  factors  {anasravadharma)  are  originally  the  true  nature.  The 
operation  of  their  sublime  functioning,  which  adapts  to  conditions,  remains 
forever  uninterrupted.  There  is,  furthermore,  no  need  to  eliminate  them. 
It  was  solely  for  those  sentient  beings  who  grasp  at  false  names  and  signs 
and  find  it  difficult  to  achieve  the  mysterious  awakening  that  the  Buddha 
moreover  did  not  distinguish  wholesome  from  unwholesome,  defiled  from 
pure,  or  mundane  from  supramundane,  but  instead  eliminated  everything. 


Awakening  of  Faith, DSQXLy^.  576a8-23;  Awakening  of  Faith,  pp.  32-34. 
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For  this  reason,  those  who  hear  this  [sudden]  teaching  are  able  to  remain  in 
accord  with  the  undifferentiated,  signless  principle  and  understand  that  there 
is  neither  a  subject  nor  an  object  of  speech,  neither  a  subject  nor  an  object 
of  thought.  Subsequently,  they  can  leave  behind  this  understanding  and  this 
thought  and  gain  access  to  the  gate  of  true  suchness.  Therefore,  this  is  simply 
called  the  buddhahood  that  is  achieved  through  realization  of  the  principle. 

Ait'  M AIT ^ 


Nevertheless,  this  true  suchness  is  the  essence  of  the  teaching  of  the 
great  aspect  of  universality  of  the  one  dharmadhatu  and  it,  consequently,  is 
able  to  serve  as  both  the  nature  of  all  dharmas  and  the  fountainhead  of  the 
manifold  practices  [manhaeng  %tf)  [of  the  bodhisattvaj.  How  can  there  be  a 
bodhisattva  who,  realizing  the  true  suchness  of  the  mind,  fails  to  understand 
the  conditioned  origination  of  qualities  and  functions  from  the  nature? 
Nevertheless,  it  is  unclear  why  the  Patriarch  Xianshou  referred  only  to 
descriptions  that  leave  behind  thought — for  example,  “the  nonproduction 
of  a  single  thought  is  what  is  called  buddhahood,”  and  so  on — when  he 
established  the  sudden  teaching.^® 


In  the  Son  school,  there  also  are  slight  differences  in  the  many  access 
gates  designed  for  people  of  varying  capacities.  Some  rely  on  the  principles  of 


28  Quoting  Fazang’s  description  of  the  sudden  teaching  in  Huayan  yishengjiaoyi  fenqi  zhang  (a.k.a. 
Huayan  wujiao  zhan^  1,  T  1866:45. 481bl7;  and  see  nn.  17,  20  supra.  Chinul  here  takes  issue 
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mind-only  or  consciousness-only  and  thus  access  the  mystery  in  the  essence 
{ch’ejung hydn  IS This  first  mysterious  gate  involves  explanations  like  the 
complete  teachings’  unimpeded  interpenetration  between  all  phenomena. 
Nevertheless,  since  such  people  continuously  to  hold  onto  views  and 
opinions  about  the  Buddhadharma,  they  cannot  gain  liberated  purification. 

Others  rely  on  the  cleansing  knowledge  and  vision  exhibited  by  way 
of  response  to  the  fundamental  matter  {ponbunsa  and  access  the 

mystery  in  the  word  {kujung  hydn  which  destroys  that  knowledge  and 

understanding  of  the  Buddhadharma  that  is  stUl  present  at  the  level  of  the  first 
mysterious  gate.  This  mystery  includes  such  hwadus  of  the  shortcut  school  as 
“the  cypress  tree  in  front  of  the  courtyard”  and  “three  catties  of  flax.”^° 

Nevertheless,  setting  up  these  three  mysterious  gates  was  the  idea  of 
the  Son  masters  of  old.  They  used  the  words  of  the  hwadus  as  responses  to 

with  the  Hwaom  description  of  the  sudden  teaching  as  involving  simply  the  realization  of  the 
ideal  nature  that  is  separate  from  thought.  Through  the  quotation  from  the  Awakening  of  Faiths 
Chinul  demonstrates  that  leaving  behind  words  and  thought  results  in  a  realization  of  the  aspect 
of  universality  of  the  one  dharmadhatu.  Once  that  aspect  is  realized,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  to 
eliminate  the  signs  of  all  relative  objects  because  it  is  understood  that  those  objects  are  all  the  sublime 
functioning  of  the  essence  of  the  dharmadhatu  and  have  originated  according  to  conditions  from  the 
nature.  Hence  the  sudden  teaching  leads  the  student  who  was  originally  attached  to  relative  signs  to 
a  realization  of  the  undifferentiated  principle,  giving  one  a  big  step  forward  toward  the  experience  of 
the  unimpeded  interpenetration  of  all  phenomena. 

29  “The  cleansing  knowledge  and  vision  exhibited  by  way  of  response  to  the  fundamental  matter”: 
referring  to  the  insights  presented  in  the  responses  of  enlightened  Son  masters  as  recorded  in  the 
Son  cases  {kongan). 

39  “Cypress  tree  in  front  of  the  courtyard”:  statement  attributed  to  Zhaozhou  Congshen 
^  (778-897),  Wumen  guan,  case  37,  T  2005:48.297c.  “Three  catties  of  flax”:  by  Yunmen’s  disciple 
Dongshan  Shouchu  (910-990),  Wumen guan^  case  18,  T2005:48.295c. 
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the  fundamental  matter  in  order  to  eliminate  the  maladies  [of  conceptual 
understanding].  Thus,  they  established  this  second  mystery  [viz.,  the  mystery 
in  the  word].  But  as  long  as  students  do  not  eliminate  these  words  of 
cleansing  knowledge  and  vision,  they  will  not  be  able  to  be  self-reliant  in  the 
realm  of  birth  and  death.  Therefore,  they  established  the  third  [mystery]:  the 
mystery  in  the  mystery  {hyonjung  hybn  ^'t'^)-This  [mystery]  was  intended 
to  destroy  the  previous  cleansing  knowledge  and  vision  through  such 
activities  as  pausing,  keeping  silence,  striking,  or  shouting.  Therefore  [Juefan 
Huihong  1071-1128]  said,  “Establishing  these  three  mysteries  was 

originally  intended  [to  help  with]  abandoning  the  maladies  [of  conceptual 
understanding].^'  But  if  you  contrast  this  with  the  fundamental  source  of 
the  previous  patriarchs,  they  are  hardly  correct.”^^  Consequently,  this  master 
said,  “Nowadays,  [Son]  itinerants  {haenggak  in  all  consider  the 

Splendorous  Summit  of  Tiantai  [Mountain]  and  the  stone  bridge 
at  Zhaozhou  to  be  the  only  roads  leading  upward. But  these  are  only 
temporary  rest  stops;  they  are  not  ultimate  places  of  sanctuary  {ansin  ipmydng 
[lit.  “settle  your  body  and  lodge  your  life”].”^'’ 


These  two  lines  are  cited  from  Juefan  Huihong’s  (1071-1128)  Shimen  Hong  Juefan 

linjian  lu  2,XZJ  1594:148.622b3. 

32  These  two  lines  are  cited  from  Juefan  Huihong’s  Chanmen  sengbao  zhuan  12,2fZ/ 1531:137. 492a2. 

33  “The  Splendorous  Summit  of  Tiantai  [Mountain]”:  as  noted  in  the  Xu  Gaoseng  zhuan  {T 
2060:50. 570c26),  “The  highest  peak  on  Mt.  Tiantai  is  named  ‘Splendorous  Summit’”;  it  was  a 
common  site  of  pilgrimage  as  attested  by  its  frequent  appearance  in  all  strata  of  Chinese  Buddhist 
literature.  “The  stone  bridge  at  Zhaozhou”:  see  Biyan  lu  6,  case  52,  T2003:48.187a,  Cleary  and 
Cleary,  Blue  Cliff  Recorf  p.  353,  for  the  kongan  as  well  as  the  account  of  this  famous  bridge. 

34  This  quotation  derives  from  a  passage  appearing  in  the  Yunmen  master  Jianfii  Chenggu’s 

(d.  1045)  Jianfu  Chenggu  Chanshi  yulu  {XZJ  1223: 126. 442a7-9):  “Nowadays,  [Son]  itinerants  all 
consider,  for  example,  the  Splendorous  Summit  of  Tiantai  and  the  stone  bridge  at  Nanyue  to  be  the 
only  roads  leading  upward.  But  these  are  only  temporary  rest  stops;  they  are  not  ultimate  places  of 
sanctuary.” 
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However,  the  Son  Master  Pu’an  Dao  -a'-S'it,  extending  Shaoyang’s  ^S(fS) 
P#  idea,  separately  established  another  proposition  outside  of  Yunmen’s  ®f1 
three  phrases: 

If  the  man  in  question  thus  cries  out. 

How  can  the  three  phrases  contain  it? 

If  one  asks,  “What’s  the  matter?,” 

It’s  Nanyue  ilj A  and  Tiantai.^^ 

Nevertheless,  [from  the  standpoint  of  the  three  phrases,]  these  Nanyue 
and  Tiantai  types  of  tasteless  expressions  are  included  among  the  three 
phrases  and  are  therefore  words  that  aim  to  eliminate  maladies.  But  apart 
from  these  three  phrases,  it  is  not  then  said  that  they  eliminate  maladies; 
they  are  rather  comprehensive  expressions  of  the  words  of  this  matter 
[of  Son].  Consequently,  Master  Changlu  (d.u.)  said:  “At  times,  this 
mountain  monk  splits  it  in  half  and  breaks  it  into  threes,  but  I  have  never  yet 
brought  up  any  matter  regarding  this  [Son]  school.  Thus,  now,  combining 
the  halves  and  destroying  the  three,  I  shall  give  comprehensive  expression  to 
this  matter.”^®  He  also  said:  “At  times  the  Great  Master  Yunmen  spoke  the 


35  Shaoyang  refers  to  Yunmen  Wenyan  (862P-949),  founder  of  the  Yunmen 

school  of  Chan.  Yunmen’s  three  phrases  were  three  different  approaches  to  Chan  practice:  (1) 
cover  heaven  and  earth;  (2)  the  eye  faculty  is  trifling;  (3)  do  not  become  immersed  in  the  myriad 
conditions.  These  approaches  were  systematized  into  the  following  three  phrases  of  formal  Yunmen 
teaching  by  his  disciple  Deshan  Yuanmi  (d.u.),  also  known  as  Yuanming  Dashi 

(1)  cover  heaven  and  earth;  (2)  cut  off  all  streams;  (3)  follow  the  waves  and  swells.  Deshan’s  disciple 
Pu’an  Dao  (d.u.)  wrote  verses  to  accompany  each  of  these  phrases  and  established  another 

phrase  as  an  extension — “in  the  sky,”  meaning  that  the  essence  of  both  heaven  and  earth  is  in  the  sky. 
For  the  three  phrases,  see  Kentian  yanmu  2,  Y2006:48.312a;  Kim  T’an-ho,  Pojo pdbd^  fob  128b.  For 
the  verse,  see  Congrong  lu  5,  Y2004:48.275b4-5. 
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dharma  from  within  the  three  phrases;  at  times  he  brought  up  its  essentials 
from  outside  these  three  phrases.”  From  these  passages,  we  know  that  the 
ancients  sometimes  considered  a  hwadu  to  he  contained  within  the  three 
phrases  as  words  that  eliminate  maladies,  and  sometimes  to  he  outside  the 
three  phrases  as  words  that  are  comprehensive  expressions.  So  why  would 
it  he  that  strange  that  people  nowadays  would  become  entrapped  by  their 
impressions  about  the  hwadm  of  the  shortcut  approach? 

r diit ' 
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Master  Dahui  of  Jingshan  ftvhAft  (1089-1163),  whom  we  revere  today, 
is  the  seventeenth-generation  foundational  master  of  our  school  in  Caoqi’s 


36  Probably  Changlu  Yingfii  (d.u.;  ca.  twelfth-thirteenth  centuries),  an  important  disciple 

of  Tianyi  Yihuai  (d.u.)  in  the  Yunmen  school.  His  biography  appears  in  Xu  chuandeng  lu 

8,  T2007:51.513b5-19.  Neither  this  nor  the  following  quotation  attributed  to  him  can  be  traced. 
“Splits  it  in  half  and  breaks  it  into  threes”:  this  explains  a  pedagogical  approach  used  by  Son  masters 
to  remedy  the  maladies  of  understanding.  When  a  master  presents  a  discourse  or  writes  a  verse,  he 
“splits”  the  one  great  matter  of  Son  into  essence  and  function;  when  he  “breaks  it  into  threes,”  he  first 
divides  essence  and  function  and  then  recombines  them  into  a  unified  explanation  of  essence  and 
function  simultaneously.  In  quatrains,  this  typically  means  that  the  first  line  explains  either  essence  or 
function,  the  second  line  describes  the  contrary  element,  the  third  line  presents  both  in  combination, 
and  the  last  line  gives  an  everyday  example  to  show  the  simultaneous  operation  of  essence  and 
function  in  the  ordinary  world,  describing  thereby  the  path  {margd)  itself.  “Combining  the  halves  and 
destroying  the  three”:  using  speech  as  a  means  of  giving  “comprehensive  expression”  {chonje)  to  the 
great  matter.  Both  essence  and  function  are  combined  into  a  simultaneous  description  of  essence  and 
function;  then  all  three  are  eliminated,  leaving  the  student  with  a  direct  vision  of  the  undifferentiated 
path  itself.  This  oral  explanation  was  given  to  me  in  a  personal  interview  in  1978  with  my  teacher 
Kusan  Suryon  (1901-1983),  pangjang  yfX  (Son  master)  at  Songgwangsa 
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direct  transmission  line.^^  The  shortcut  approach  he  established — in  which 
one  gains  access  [to  realization]  through  close  investigation  of  the  words  and 
phrases  [of  the  hwadii\ — is  quite  different  from  these  [other  interpretations 
of  the  hwadu^.'V^hy}  Hwadu%  like  “the  cypress  tree  in  front  of  the  courtyard,” 
“three  catties  of  flax,”  “a  dog  has  no  buddha-nature,”and  so  forth,  which  were 
expounded  by  genuine  masters,  are  dharmas  taught  without  any  element 
of  obviousness.  But  after  having  conferred  a  hwadu  that  is  tasteless  and 
impossible  to  get  hold  of,  Dahui  in  turn  warns: 

As  long  as  the  affective  consciousnesses  have  not  been  eliminated,  the 
fire  in  the  heart  will  continue  to  rage.  At  exactly  such  a  time,  keep  your 
attention  on  the  hwadu  on  which  [you  have  generated  a]  doubt.  For 
example,  a  monk  asked  Zhaozhou,  “Does  a  dog  have  the  buddha-nature, 
or  not?”  Zhaozhou  replied,  “No  [»?«]!”  You  should  only  be  concerned 
about  keeping  [this  question]  before  you  and  your  attention  always 
focused.  From  the  left  you  cannot  get  it;  from  the  right  you  cannot  get 
it.  [1]  You  should  not  understand  it  to  mean  yes  or  no.  [2]  You  should 
not  presume  it  is  the  no  of  true  nonexistence.  [3]  You  should  not  try  to 
understand  it  doctrinaUy.  [4]  You  should  not  ponder  over  it  logically  at 
the  mind-consciousness  base.  [5]  You  should  not  assume  that  the  master 
[is  explaining  the  hwadu]  when  he  raises  his  eyebrows  or  twinkles  his 
eyes.  [6]  You  should  not  devise  stratagems  [for  resolving  the  hwadu] 
through  the  way  of  words.  [7]  You  should  not  hide  yourself  inside  a  shell 
of  unconcern.  [8]  You  should  not  consider  [the  hwadu]  at  the  place  where 


“Foundational  master  of  our  school,”  lit.,  “original-share  master  of  our  school”  ponbun  chongsa 
for  the  term,  see  Biyan  lu  7,  case  61,  T2003:48.193a29;  Cleary  and  Cleary  render  it  as 
“genuine  master  of  the  school”  Blue  Cliff  Record^  p.  395).  The  term  “original  share”  is  used  in  the 
Son  school  to  indicate  absolute  truth;  see  the  usage  in  the  Blue  Cliff  Record:  “This  is  the  foundational 
(lit.‘  original-share”)  hwadu\  mountain  monks  cannot  dare  but  rely  on  this  foundation.”  See  Biyan  lu  1, 
case  5,  T2003:48.145c5  (these  lines  are  not  rendered  in  Cleary  6c  Cleary,  trans..  The  Blue  Cliff  Record^ 
p.  35).  For  Dahui’s  placement  in  the  Chan  lineage,  see  Xu  chuandenglu  31,  T2077:51.685b3. 
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you  raise  it  to  your  attention.  [9]  You  should  not  look  for  evidence  in  the 
wording.  [10]  You  should  not  grasp  at  a  deluded  state,  simply  waiting  for 
awakening.  There  is  absolutely  no  need  to  use  the  mind  in  any  way.  Once 
the  mind  is  without  any  abiding  place,  do  not  fear  falling  into  emptiness, 
for  that  is  certain  to  be  a  good  place.  As  soon  as  a  rat  enters  the  oxhorn 
[trap],  [wrong]  views  {drsti)  and  the  inversions  (viparyasa)  are  then  both 
eradicated.^® 
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Because  [Dahui]  confers  the  hwadu  along  with  this  sort  of  explanation, 
students  should  then  do  nothing  more  than  simply  raise  it  to  their  attention 
and  investigate  it  throughout  the  twelve  time-periods  of  the  day  and  in  all 


38  DHYL  30,  p.  941bl0-18;  see  also  Chinuls  Popchip pyorhaengnok  choryo pyongip  sagi  (HPC  4:765cl- 
13;  Excerpts  from  the  Dharma  Collection  and  Special  Practice  Record^  part  III,  The  Live  Word  [“Practice 
of  the  Mu  Hwadu'  section],  translated  in  KAZ^  pp.  337-338).  The  list  of  ten  maladies  given  here 
has  been  rearranged  by  Chinul  from  the  version  in  Dahui’s  text.  “When  a  rat  enters  the  oxhorn”:  in 
southern  China  it  was  a  folk  custom  to  catch  rats  by  putting  some  oil  deep  inside  an  oxhorn.  As  the 
rat  went  after  the  oil,  it  became  wedged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  horn  and  was  finally  completely 
stuck  and  unable  to  escape.  Dahui  uses  this  metaphor  frequently  in  his  Records  to  refer  to  that  point 
where  ratiocination  ends  and  the  mind  has  no  where  to  go  {DHYL,  p.  930al9-20).  At  that  point, 
students  have  gone  so  far  in  their  practice  that  they  cannot  possibly  retreat — a  close  Son  equivalent 
of  the  scholastic  Buddhist  term  nonretrogression  {avaivartikd).  For  background  on  the  metaphor,  see 
Kim  T’an-ho,  Pojo pobo,  fob  130a,  and  Popchong,  trans.,  ^onga  kwigam,  p.  48. 
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four  postures  \irydpatha,  viz.,  walking,  standing,  sitting,  lying  down].  They 
should  not  presume  that  their  mind-natures  are  either  separate  from  words 
or  free  of  signs;  nor  should  they  have  any  understanding  that  conditioned 
origination  is  unimpeded.  If  there  is  even  one  thought  left  of  conceptual 
understanding  regarding  the  Buddhadharma,  they  will  remain  immersed 
in  these  ten  maladies  of  understanding.  Therefore  they  should  lay  them 
down,  one  by  one,  while  avoiding  any  deliberations  about  whether  or  not 
to  lay  them  down  or  whether  or  not  they  are  immersed  in  a  malady.  They 
unexpectedly  activate  one  instant  of  realization  in  regard  to  the  tasteless, 
elusive  hwadu,  and  the  dharmadhatu  of  the  one  mind  becomes  utterly 
evident  and  clear. Therefore,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  samadhis  and 
the  immeasurable  meanings  that  are  inherent  in  the  mind-nature  will 
be  fully  acquired  without  even  seeking  them.  And  this  happens  because 
they  will  be  free  from  what  they  had  learned  incompletely  before  through 
doctrinal  principles  and  acquired  knowledge.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
shortcut  approach  of  the  Son  school’s  secret  acroamata  for  gaining  access  to 
realization  through  close  investigation  of  the  hwadu. 

'  Is.  1^1%# f: 
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Although  the  separate  teachings  [of  Hwaom]  discuss  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  ten  mysterious  gates  of  unimpeded  conditioned  origination  refers 
to  the  universal-eye  state  of  bodhisattvas  who  are  on  the  inconceivable 
vehicle, since  the  acquired  understanding  of  meditators  today  is  still 
involved  with  the  passions,  they  must  first  pass  through  the  [past]  lifetime  of 


39  The  line  “utterly  evident  and  clear”  is  an  allusion  to  Xinxin  ming,  T2010:48.376b.21. 
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[developing]  views  and  learning  and  the  [present]  lifetime  of  [developing] 
understanding  and  conduct,  and  afterwards  [in  the  future  lifetime]  they  will 
access  realization.  At  that  very  moment  of  accessing  realization  during  the  [future] 
lifetime,  they  slough  off  their  former  acquired  understanding  and,  through 
nonconceptualization,  come  into  conformity  [with  the  inconceivable  vehicle]."" 

What  I  am  discussing  now — a  shortcut  approach  to  gaining  access  [to 
awakening],  which  is  the  Son  school’s  separate  transmission  outside  the 
teachings — transcends  all  standards.  Consequently,  it  is  not  only  students 
of  Kyo  who  will  find  it  difficult  to  have  faith  in  it  and  difficult  to  access 
it;  even  those  in  this  very  school  who  have  lesser  faculties  and  shallow 
comprehension  wiU  he  perplexed  and  unahle  to  understand  it. 


40  “Universal-eye  state”  poan  kydnggye\  Q.  puyan  jingjie  the  vision  of  the  unimpeded 

conditioned  origination  of  the  dharmadhdtu\  see  Fazang’s  Xiu  Huayan  zhi  wangjin  huanyuan  guan, 
T  1876:45. 637c-638a,  and  Yanshou’s  Xongjinglu  9,  Y  2016:48. 462a-b.  The  inconceivable  vehicle 

pulsaui  sung\  C.  busiyi  sheng  is  a  term  used  in  the  Hwaom  school  to  refer  to  the  state 

of  consummate  interfusion  that  follows  the  completion  of  the  ten  levels  of  faith.  As  Fazang  says, 
“The  mind  that  is  replete  in  all  the  ten  faiths  therewith  subsumes  all  the  stages  [of  the  path];  this 
consummate  interfusion  and  unimpededness  is  called  the  ‘inconceivable  vehicle.’”  See  his  Huayan 
jingtanxuanji  16,  T  1733:35. 416c8-9. 

41  This  passage  discusses  the  “attainment  of  buddhahood  over  three  lifetimes”  {samsaeng  sdngbul 

as  described  by  Fazang.  According  to  this  schema,  during  the  past  lifetime  of  views  and 
learning,  the  acolyte  comes  to  know  of  the  one  vehicle  of  Hwaom;  during  the  present  lifetime  of 
understanding  and  conduct,  he  develops  his  practice  of  the  Hwaom  teachings;  and  during  the  future 
lifetime  of  accessing  realization,  he  experiences  the  full  fruition  of  buddhahood.  See  Fazang’s  Huayan 
yishengjiaoyi fenqi  zhang  (a.k.a.  Huayan  wujiao  zhan^  1,  T1866:45.489c4-15. 
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Now  I  will  briefly  quote  two  or  three  stories  about  others  who  have 
gained  access  to  the  path;  these  should  allow  those  without  faith  or 
knowledge  to  recognize  that  the  Son  school’s  shortcut  approach  to  gaining 
access  is  not  the  same  as  what  is  found  in  the  sudden  teaching.  In  addition, 
compared  to  gaining  access  in  the  complete  school,  there  is  quite  a  difference 
in  the  speed  [at  which  gaining  access  takes  place]  between  those  who  rely  on 
doctrine  and  those  who  leave  doctrine  behind. 

While  they  were  out  gathering  rattan.  Master  Shuiliao  asked  Mazu 
“What  is  the  meaning  of  Bodhidharma’s  coming  from  the  West?” 

Mazu  replied,  “Come  closer  and  I’ll  teU  you.” 

When  Shuiliao  was  quite  close,  Mazu  kicked  him  in  the  chest, 
knocking  him  to  the  ground.  In  a  daze,  Shuiliao  got  up,  clapping  his 
hands  and  laughing  loudly.  Mazu  asked,  “What  did  you  see  that  has 
made  you  laugh?” 

Shuiliao  said,  “Hundreds  of  thousands  of  approaches  to  dharma  and 
immeasurable  sublime  meanings  are  on  the  tip  of  one  hair;  today  I  have 
completely  understood  their  source.” 

Mazu  then  ignored  him.'*^ 

How  could  a  mere  kick  from  Mazu  make  master  Shuiliao  completely 
understand  hundreds  of  thousands  of  approaches  to  dharma  and 
immeasurable  sublime  meanings?  Therefore,  we  know  that,  as  far  as  those  of 
superior  faculties  in  the  Son  school  who  have  gained  access  are  concerned, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  means  nothing  to  them  whether  the  sudden  teaching 
merely  explains  the  principle  of  cutting  off  words  or  whether  it  is  intended 
for  those  who  have  the  capacity  to  leave  behind  thoughts. 


'^2  Hongzhou  Shuiliao  (d.u)  was  a  disciple  of  Mazu  Daoyi  (709-788).  This 

dialogue  appears  in  CDL  8,  p.  262c8-ll  and  is  also  quoted  in  DHYL  26,  p.  920al6-21. 
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The  Great  Master  Yongjia  Zhenjue  4<S-Mr^  (665-713)  arrived  at  Caoqi 
carrying  a  gourd  canteen  and  wearing  a  bamboo  hat.  He  circumambulated 
the  master’s  seat  three  times,  struck  his  walking  staff  down  once,  and 
remained  standing  arrogantly  before  him.  The  [Sixth]  Patriarch  said,  “Now, 
sramanas  must  keep  the  three-thousand  deportments  and  the  eighty- 
thousand  minor  rules  of  conduct.  Whence  has  the  venerable  one  come 
that  he  has  generated  such  great  conceit  {asmimdna)}” 

Zhenjue  replied,  “The  matter  of  birth  and  death  is  great;  imperma¬ 
nence  [death]  is  swiftly  closing  in.” 

The  patriarch  asked,  “Why  don’t  you  experience  the  unborn  and 
understand  that  which  is  not  swift?” 

Zhenjue  answered,  “The  essence  is  unborn;  understanding  is  originally 
free  from  swiftness.” 

The  patriarch  said,  “So  it  is.  So  it  is.” 

After  a  moment  Yongjia  took  leave  and  the  patriarch  asked,  “[Aren’t 
you  leaving]  rather  too  swiftly?” 

Zhenjue  replied,  “Originally  I  am  unmoving;  so  how  can  it  be  too  swift?” 
The  patriarch  asked,  “Who  knows  that  he  is  unmoving?” 

Zhenjue  answered,  “It’s  you,  sir,  who  gives  rise  to  such  discriminations.” 
The  patriarch  said,  “You  have  understood  well  the  meaning  of  the 
unborn.  Stay  over  for  a  night. 


43  LZTJ,  p.  357c7-18;  see  John  R.  McRae,  trans.,  The  Platform  Sutra  of  the  Sixth  Patriarchy  BDK 
English  Tripitaka  73-III,  pp.  86-87.  See  the  biography  of  Yongjia  Xuanjue/Zhenjue 
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Zhenjue  spent  the  night,  and  as  he  went  out  the  gate  at  Caoqi,  he  burst 
out  in  song  about  his  realization  of  the  path: 

This  leisurely  man  of  the  path  has  finished  his  training  and  is  inactive 
[muwi 

He  doesn’t  remove  deluded  thinking,  he  doesn’t  seek  truth. 

The  real  nature  of  ignorance  is  the  buddha-nature. 

This  phantom,  void  body  is  the  dharma-body.  . . . 

The  rich  Himalayan  grass  has  nothing  else  intermingled. 

The  pure  ghee  it  produces,  I  consume  constantly. 

One  nature  completely  penetrates  all  natures. 

One  dharma  fuUy  subsumes  all  dharmas. 

One  moon  universally  reflects  in  all  the  waters. 

All  these  moons  appearing  in  those  waters  are  contained  in  that  one 
moon. 

The  dharmakaya  of  all  the  buddhas  enters  into  my  own  nature. 

My  nature  reunites  with  that  of  aU  the  tathagatas. 

One  land  contains  aU  lands. 

It  is  neither  form  nor  mind  nor  karmic  action. 

A  snap  of  the  fingers  completely  perfects  the  84,000  teachings. 

Three  asamkhyeyakalpas  vanish  in  one  ksana.^ 


(665-713)  at  CDL  5,  pp.  241a27-242bl9,  and  Chang  Chung-yiian,  The  Original  Teachings  of  Chan 
Buddhismy'p^.  10-16,27-34. 

The  Song  of  Enlightenment y  ZDG,  pp.  395c9-396hll.  “The  rich  Himalayan  grass”:  a  special  type 
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We  can  surmise  from  these  passages  that  the  Great  Master  Yongjia  Zhenjue 
broke  straight  out  of  the  barrel"^^  and  suddenly  had  a  realization  of  the 
dharmadhatu  at  the  very  moment  the  Sixth  Patriarch  said,  “Why  don’t  you 
experience  the  unborn?”  [Yongjia]  merely  replied,  “The  essence  is  unborn; 
understanding  is  originally  free  from  swiftness.”  All  this  accords  with  the 
fact  that  at  the  point  of  realization  there  is  no  need  for  an  excess  of  words. 
Then,  once  outside  the  [monastery]  gate,  he  broke  out  in  song  to  express  his 
state  of  realization  and  said,  “One  nature  perfectly  penetrates  all  natures....” 
Consequently,  we  know  that  this  master’s  universal-eye  state  [revealed]  all 
phenomena  to  be  in  consummate  interfusion.  Sentient  beings  and  buddhas 
were  consummately  interfused.  All  the  stages  [of  the  bodhisattva  path] 
were  consummately  interfused.  The  84,000  approaches  to  dharma  were 
consummately  interfused.  In  this  manner,  the  dharmadhatu^  inexhaustible 
qualities  and  functions  were  brought  to  complete  fulfillment  in  a  snap  of  the 
fingers.  How  can  this  be  compared  to  the  premise  of  the  sudden  teaching — 


of  grass  growing,  according  to  legend,  in  the  Himalayas;  cows  that  eat  it  are  said  to  produce  ghee 
directly,  rather  than  having  to  have  their  milk  clarified.  This  is  a  metaphor  for  the  Avatamsakasutrds 
notion  that  the  full  enlightenment  of  buddhahood  occurs  at  the  very  moment  the  bodhicitta  is 
activated,  or  that  perfection  of  the  manifold  practices  of  the  bodhisattva  occurs  through  one  instant 
of  seeing  the  nature.  See  Li  Tongxuan’s  XHYJL,  pp.  742b20-21,  729b26-27. 

“Barrel”  here  refers  to  the  “lacquer  barrel”  {ch'iltong  or  “bucket,”  an  expression  first  used  by 

Xuefeng  Yicun  (822-908).  It  symbolizes  ignorance,  which  is  like  a  black  lacquer  barrel  that 

allows  no  light  to  enter;  breaking  the  lacquer  barrel  is  therefore  enlightenment.  See  Biyan  lu  1,  case  5, 
T2003:48.144c;  Cleary  and  Cleary,  Blue  Cliff  Record^  p.  31. 
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viz.,  the  first  bhumi  is  identical  to  the  eighth;  even  up  to  calm  extinction 
[nirvana]  and  true  suchness,  what  sequence  is  there?"^^ — in  which  all  [relative 
phenomena]  are  utterly  annihilated  by  just  depending  on  the  principle? 

n^\"  '  r— l±B]ii-h;.l±j  % 

i£-f- '  ^ ^ Bli  '  ^h# B li '  B ' zVS 1 B '  # 
'  B y^A^lo  ATtb;jf  «#i:t '  #i4tpyVl4 ' ' 
iS-W^S-^y^P 


Master  Dahui  of  Jingshan,  quoting  a  sutra  gatha,  said: 

Bodhisattvas  dwell  in  the  inconceivable. 

Within  which  the  conceivable  can  never  be  exhausted. 

If  one  enters  this  inconceivable  state. 

To  conceive  and  not  to  conceive  are  both  calmed  and  extin-guished.''^ 


“The  first  bhumi  is  identical  to  the  eighth”:  this  passage  appears  in  Li  Tongxuan’s  synopsis  of  the 
sudden  teaching  as  it  is  expressed  in  such  texts  as  the  Lankdvatardsutra\  see  XHYJL  3,  p.  735bl0-ll. 
In  the  earliest  version  of  the  bodhisattva  path,  it  appears  that  there  were  originally  only  seven  bhumi% 
as  is  found  in  the  Bodhisattvabhiimiy  where  the  seven  bhumh  overlap  with  an  elaborate  system  of 
thirteen  abidings  or  stations  {vihdrd)y  some  of  the  names  of  which  (such  as  Pramudita)  appear  also  in 
the  standard  bhumi  schema  of  the  Dasabhumikasutra.  Similarly,  though  a  listing  of  ten  bhumh  appears 
in  the  MahdvastUy  a  text  associated  with  the  Lokottaravada  subsect  of  the  Mahasarnghika  school, 
only  seven  are  actually  discussed  there.  Three  additional  bhumh  were  eventually  added  following 
the  seven  to  correlate  with  the  ten  paramitas;  see  Conze,  Buddhist  Thought  in  IndiUy  pp.  234-237. 
The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  bhumh  are  sometimes  called  “pure  bhumh"  because,  according  to  some 
commentators,  upon  reaching  the  eighth  bhumiy  the  bodhisattva  has  abandoned  all  of  the  afflictive 
obstructions  {klesdvamnd)  and  is  thus  liberated  from  any  further  rebirth  in  a  realm  where  he  would 
be  subject  to  afflictions  {klesd). 

47  Dahui  is  quoting  here  a  passage  in  the  “Ten  Dedications  Chapter”  (“Shi  hulxiang  pin” 
of  the  AvatamsakasutrUy  HYJZOy  p.  165a7-8. 
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Nevertheless,  it  is  improper  to  dwell  in  this  place  of  calm  extinction. 
If  you  dwell  in  this  place,  you  will  be  subject  to  a  limited  conception  of 
the  dharmadhatu.  In  the  scriptural  teachings,  this  is  called  the  affliction  of 
[grasping  at]  dharmas.'^®  You  must  destroy  such  limited  conceptions  of  the 
dharmadhatu  and,  all  at  once,  annihilate  completely  every  splendid  thing. 
Then  and  only  then  will  you  be  able  to  look  skillfully  into  such  \hwadu%\  as 
“the  cypress  tree  in  front  of  the  courtyard,”  “three  catties  of  flax,”  “a  dried  shit 
stick,”  “a  dog  has  no  buddha-nature,”“in  one  mouthful  swallow  all  the  water 
of  the  West  River,”  and  “East  Mountain  sails  along  the  river.”''®  Unexpectedly, 
you  will  break  through  the  one  word;  then  and  only  then  can  you  refer  to 
the  unlimited  transference  of  the  dharmadhatu.  Since  you  see  in  accord  with 
reality,  practice  in  accord  with  reality,  and  function  in  accord  with  reality, 
on  the  tip  of  one  hair  you  can  manifest  the  Jeweled  King  Buddha’s  [central 
stupa]  pillar®®  where,  sitting  inside  a  dust  mote,  he  turns  the  great  dharma- 
wheel  and  either  creates  aU  the  various  kinds  of  dharmas  or  destroys  all  the 
various  kinds  of  dharmas,  entirely  at  his  own  whim.  You  are  like  a  strong 
man  who  does  not  need  to  rely  on  anyone  else’s  strength  to  stretch  out  his 


As  Dahui  notes,  “The  affliction  of  [grasping  at]  dharmas  {pdpchin  pbnnoe  refers  to 

seventh-Mwmf  bodhisattvas  who  have  yet  to  exhaust  their  intent  to  seek  the  wisdom  of  buddhahood”; 
seeD//yT22,903bl8-19. 

49  “A  dried  shit  stick”:  Yunmen  Wenyan’s  response  to  the  question,  “What  is  Sakyamuni’s  body?”; 
see  Yunmen  guanglu^  T  1988:47. 550bl5;  and  listed  as  case  21  in  the  Wumen  guan^  case  21,  T 
2005:48.295c.  “In  one  mouthful  swallow  aU  the  water  of  the  West  River”;  Mazu  Daoyi’s  reply  to 
Layman  Pang,  a.k.a.  Pang  Yun  (740-808);  see  Pangjushiyulu  3,  XZJ  1318:120.81b,  translated 
in  Sasaki,  Iriya,  and  Fraser,^  Man  of  Zen^  p.  47.  “East  Mountain  sails  along  the  river”:  Yunmen’s 
response  to  the  question  “Where  have  all  the  buddhas  appeared?”;  see  Yunmen  guanglu  1,  T 
1988:47.545cl9. 

“Manifest  the  Jeweled  King  Buddha’s  [stupa]  pillar  ...  turns  the  great  dharma-wheel”:  a  Son 
phrase,  used  often  by  Dahui,  alluding  to  the  realm  of  the  unimpeded  interpenetration  of  all 
phenomena  {sasa  muae  the  simile  is  adapted  from  Shoulengyan  jing  4,  T945:19.121a6-7. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  Buddha’s  turning  of  the  dharma-wheel,  see  HYJ  52,  pp.  27Sc-2762.^  and 
HYJb  35,  pp.  627c-628a.  “Jeweled  King  Buddha’s  piUar”  (K.  Powang  ch'al^  C.  Baowang  cha 
ch'al  (piUar)  is  somewhat  problematic  in  this  context  and  is  occasionaUy  wrongly  translated  as  “land” 
or  “realm”  (as  in  Nakamura,  Bukkyo  go  daijien^  p.  1243).  Xuanying  (ca.  596-664),  compiler  of 
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arms;^'  you  are  like  a  lion  who  does  not  seek  out  companions  to  accompany 
him  on  his  journeys. 


'  -8t/f  4T ' 
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We  can  surmise  from  this  [passage]  that  the  Son  approach’s  close 
investigation  of  the  hwadu  means  that,  after  the  limits  of  the  dharmadhatu 
are  destroyed  and  every  splendid  thing  is  annihilated,  students  must  then 
become  proficient  in  looking  into  hwadus  like  “the  cypress  tree  in  front  of 
the  courtyard”  until  they  finally  break  through  that  phrase.  Only  then  can  it 
be  called  the  unlimited  transference  of  the  dharmadhatu.  They  then  can  make 
manifest  on  the  tip  of  one  hair  the  Jeweled  King  Buddha’s  [central  stupa] 


the  earliest  Buddhist  “sound-meaning”  (K.  umiii^  Q.  yinyi  compendium,  the  Yiqie  jingyinyi^ 

provides  some  useful  information  concerning  the  proper  translation  for  ch'al  here  under  his  entry 
for  cUech'al  (C.  qiechay  Skt.  ksetra  from  HYJb  1,  p.  398b26).  The  Sinograph  ch'al  (C.  cha  ^'J) 

is  the  common  transcription  for  various  forms  of  the  Classical  Sanskrit  ksetra  (land,  field,  realm). 
As  Xuanying  notes,  however,  “the  fact  that  a  stupa  is  called  a  cha  is  incorrect.  This  should  .  .  . 
translate  as  pole.’  People  have  replaced  this  with  [its  synonym]  pillar’  and  call  it  a  ^:^^2-pillar.  Because 
it  has  the  meaning  of  storing  the  Buddha’s  bones  and  [hence]  is  the  same  as  a  field  \ksetra\^  it  is 
called  cha,  for  Western  countries  store  their  sarira  \_dhdtu,VvL.,  relics]  at  the  top  of  a  stupa’s  [central] 
pillar.”  See  Zhou  Fagao,  Xuanying  yiqie  jing  yinyi  1,  col.  12;  included  in  the  later  compendium 

of  Huilin  (788-810),  Yiqie  jing  yinyi  20,  T2128:54.431a.  Zengaku  daijiten,  p.  1120d  s.v.  “Hoosetsu,” 
gives  the  correct  interpretation. 

A  common  simile  in  early  texts,  referring  especially  to  a  short  period  of  time;  see  Chang 

ahan jing  1,  Tl:1.10bl2, 102c6. 

See  Za  ahan  jing  50,  7^  99:2.336c7,  for  the  simile.  For  this  entire  passage,  see  DHYL  27,  p. 
928a2-13. 
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pillar  where,  sitting  inside  a  dust  mote,  he  turns  the  great  dharma-wheel. 
That  the  doubt  about  the  hwadu  disintegrates  and  in  a  moment  they  activate 
one  instant  of  realization  means  that  they  have  in  fact  a  personal  realization 
of  the  unobstructed  dharmadhatu.  So  how  can  it  be  thought  that  this  removal 
of  the  ten  maladies  of  understanding  is  equivalent  to  the  sudden  teaching, 
which  is  solely  intended  to  be  a  technique  for  abandoning  thought? 

vx  AiSi# '  i  T ' 

^ Tit# '  4. 

[5] 

Question:  If  this  is  the  case,  then  even  though  followers  of  the  Son  school 
who  have  gained  access  are  not  subsumed  within  the  capacity  of  the  sudden 
teaching,  because  they  have  realized  the  unimpeded  interpenetration  of  all 
phenomena,  they  should  be  equivalent  instead  to  adherents  of  the  complete 
teachings.  So  how  can  it  be  said  that  they  separately  have  this  capacity 
[to  follow]  a  secretly  transmitted  approach  that  is  outside  the  complete 
teachings? 

r=l„  ^  '  ## 


Chinul:  Have  I  not  mentioned  this  previously?  The  complete  teachings 
talk  about  the  doctrine  of  the  ten  mysterious  gates  of  unimpeded  conditioned 
origination.  Although  this  may  be  the  universal-eye  state  of  bodhisattvas  on 
the  inconceivable  vehicle,  because  the  approach  to  contemplation  practice 
of  ordinary  people  nowadays  involves  acquired  understanding  via  the  road 
of  words  and  meaning,  they  have  not  yet  attained  the  nondiscriminative 
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wisdom  (nirvikalpajndnd) .  They  must  first  pass  through  their  views  and 
learning,  their  understanding  and  conduct,  and  only  afterwards  can  they 
access  realization.  At  the  time  of  this  access  of  realization,  their  experience 
win  correspond  to  no-thought  in  the  Son  approach.  As  the  Exposition  said 
above:  “Initially,  enter  in  faith  through  acquired  understanding;  subsequently, 
unite  [with  the  unimpeded  dharmadhatu]  through  nonconceptualization. 

Those  in  the  Son  school  who  have  gained  access  through  the  shortcut 
remain  unaffected  from  the  beginning  by  acquired  understanding  in  regard 
to  both  dharmas  and  their  attributes.  Straight  off,  they  take  up  a  tasteless 
hwadu  and  are  concerned  only  with  raising  it  to  their  attention  and 
focusing  on  it.  Consequently,  they  remain  free  of  ratiocination  via  mind  or 
consciousness  along  the  road  of  speech  or  the  road  of  meaning  and  stay  clear 
of  any  idea  of  a  temporal  sequence  in  which  views,  learning,  understanding, 
or  conduct  are  to  be  developed.  In  a  moment,  they  unexpectedly  activate  one 
instant  of  realization  concerning  the  hwadu,  and,  as  discussed  previously, 
the  dharmadhatu  of  the  one  mind  becomes  utterly  perfect  and  radiant. 
Consequently,  if  we  compare  contemplation  practice  in  the  complete 
teachings  with  this  one  moment  of  realization  in  the  Son  approach,  then 
“inside  the  teachings”  [Kyo]  and  “outside  the  teachings”  [Son]  are  quite 
different,  and,  therefore,  the  relative  slowness  or  rapidity  over  time  [for  their 
respective  practices  to  be  completed]  is  not  the  same:  this  is  something  we 
can  easily  recognize.  As  it  is  said,  “The  separate  transmission  outside  the 
teachings  far  excels  the  vehicle  of  the  teachings.  It  is  not  something  with 
which  those  of  shallow  intelligence  can  cope.”^"' 

M|S]„  j 

Co 


53  XHYJL  17,  p.834b22-23. 


This  quotation  remains  untraced. 
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In  the  Son  approach  too  there  are  those  of  average  and  inferior  capacities 
who  find  it  hard  to  cope  with  this  secret  transmission.  Some  of  them  may 
try  to  sequester  their  minds  and  access  the  principle  hy  leaving  behind  words 
and  cutting  off  thought,  but  they  cannot  penetrate  through  the  conditionally 
originated  phenomenal  dharmas  right  in  front  of  their  eyes.  Master  Dahui 
of  Jingshan  rebuked  them:  “Those  who  force  themselves  to  pacify  and  calm 
their  minds  are  people  who  seek  to  develop  understanding  while  guarding 
their  amnesia  and  embracing  void-calmness.”^^  Others  assume  that  the 
normal  mind  used  every  day  by  ordinary  people  is  the  ultimate  path;  but 
they  do  not  seek  the  sublime  awakening  and  say,  “Let’s  take  it  easy  and 
stay  natural;  there’s  no  need  to  worry  about  whether  mental  states  arise  or 
thoughts  are  stirred,  for  the  arising  and  ceasing  of  thoughts  is  originally 
without  any  real  essence.”^®  Son  Master  Dahui  also  rebuked  them:  “These 
are  people  who  try  to  develop  understanding  by  presuming  that  guarding  the 
natural  essence  is  the  ultimate  dharma.”^^ 

'  T'C:  J  it  *  '  f 

li  mt '  J 


In  the  Son  school,  there  are  those  who  take  as  their  approach  to 
contemplation  such  statements  as  “the  three  realms  of  existence  are  mind- 


55  D/m:25,p.918bl6-17. 

56  DHYL  25,  p.918bl7-18. 
5?  D//Yi25,p.918b23-24. 
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only,”  “the  myriads  of  dharmas  are  consciousness-only,”  or  “all  phenomena 
are  consummately  interfused.”  These  are  included  in  the  first  mysterious 
gate  as  proposed  by  Master  Fayan  ii-SF  and  State  Preceptor  Shao 
[These  statements]  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  complete  teachings,  but 
the  teachings  they  have  established  are  different  in  their  details  and  basic 
features.  As  Son  Master  Guifeng  [Zong]mi  said,  “The  teachings 

of  the  Buddha  are  intended  to  support  tens  of  thousands  of  generations; 
hence  their  principles  have  been  demonstrated  in  detail.  The  admonitions 
of  the  patriarchs  involve  an  immediate  crossing-over  to  liberation;  they 
aim  at  producing  mysterious  penetration.  Since  mysterious  penetration  is 
predicated  on  the  elimination  of  words,  when  [a  master]  speaks,  the  student 
should  not  dwell  on  its  traces.  When  these  traces  are  eliminated  from  the 
ground  of  the  mind-consciousness,  the  principle  is  made  manifest  in  the 
fountainhead  of  the  mind.”^^  For  this  reason,  the  instructions  given  by 
genuine  masters  according  to  the  capacities  of  their  listeners  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  the  unimpeded  interpenetration  of  all  phenomena  are  extremely 
terse  (saengnyak  They  are  intended,  above  all  else,  to  produce  an  access 
to  awakening  through  a  direct  shortcut;  they  do  not  sanction  knowledge 
through  descriptive  explanations. 


Fayan  Wenyi  (885-958),  disciple  of  Luohan  Guichen  (867-928)  and  founder 

of  the  Fayan  school  of  Chan;  for  his  biography,  see  CDL  24,  pp.  398b-400a,  and  Lu  K’uan  Yii,  Ch'an 
teachings^  vol.  2,  pp.  215-228.  State  Preceptor  Shao  refers  to  Tiantai  Deshao  (891- 

972)  in  the  Fayan  lineage. 

CYJDX 1,  p.  400a2-5;  this  passage  also  appears  in  Chinul’s  Pdpchip  pyorhaengnok  chbryo  pybngip 
sagi  {Excerpts  from  the  Dharma  Collection  and  Special  Practice  Record^  part  III,  Radical  Analysis  and 
Comprehensive  Assimilation  [“Son  Is  Not  the  Complete  Teachings”  section],  translated  in  KAE^'p.  321). 
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Son  Master  Foyan  #SF  lifted  his  whisk  and  said:  “Monks!  A  number 
of  the  sages  and  saints  of  old  are  on  the  tip  of  this  mountain  monk’s  whisk; 
each  is  sitting  atop  a  great  lotus  blossom  expounding  the  sublime  dharma. 
Their  light  intermingles  in  an  array  that  is  like  a  net  of  precious  sUk.  Can  you 
believe  this?”®'’ The  nun  Liaoran  ofMoshan  first  heard  the  Grea/^ 

Sutra  [the  Avatamsaka\  and  later  investigated  the  path  of  the  patriarchs; 
discovering  the  great  matter  [of  birth  and  death],®’  she  recited  a  verse  that 
says: 

In  an  old  Buddha  haU  at  the  peak  of  the  mountain  of  the  five  aggregates, 

Vairocana  Buddha  radiates  light  from  his  urndkes'a  [hair  tuft]  day  and 
night.®^ 

If  you  know  that  this  place  is  neither  the  same  nor  different. 

Then  this  is  precisely  the  Flower  Garland  that  pervades  the  ten  directions. 

In  this  wise,  there  were  many  such  genuine  masters  who  directed  their 
students  with  teachings  demonstrating  the  unimpeded  interpenetration 
between  all  phenomena  so  that  they  grasped  it  immediately.  From  this 
[evidence],  we  can  see  that,  compared  with  the  mysterious  gates  in  Kyo, 
the  theoretical  principles  [of  Son]  are  much  broader  and  its  realization- 
wisdom  more  encompassing.  For  this  reason.  Venerable  [W6n]Hyo 
said:  “The  contemplation  practice  of  the  wise  externally  forgets  all  principles 
and  internally  seeks  their  own  minds....  This  is  why  they  are  able  to  reach 


®  Foyan  Qingyuan  (1067-1120),  disciple  of  Wuzu  Fayan  (1024?-1104)  in  the 

Yangqi  branch  of  the  Linji  school;  for  his  biography  see  Xu  chuandeng  lu  25,  T  2077:51.636b- 
637b.  The  quotation  appears  at  Kuzunsu yulu  10,2fZ/ 1294:118. 500al6-18. 

61  The  nun  Liaoran  ofMoshan  (d.u.)  was  disciple  of  Gao’an  Dayu  (d.u.)  in  the 

lineage  of  Mazu  Daoyi;  for  her  biography  see  CDL  11,  p.  289a. 

62  This  verse  is  quoted,  with  very  slight  changes,  in  Yongming  Yanshou’s  Zongjing  lu  98,  T 

2016:48. 943c23-24.  Yanshou,  however,  attributes  the  verse  to  Guanxi  [Zhbdan]  (d.  895),  a 

first-generation  successor  of  Linji  Yixuan  (d.  866).  The  verse  is  also  attributed  to  Liaoran  in 

the  Ming-dynasty  Zhengdaoge  zhu^XZJ  1241:63. 271cl3-14. 
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the  ultimate  principle  that  is  free  from  principles.  We  should  know  then 
that  the  doctrine  of  unimpededness  as  explained  by  genuine  masters  in 
the  Son  school  might  be  identical  to  that  in  the  complete  teachings,  but 
their  descriptions  are  terser.  Consequently,  they  are  nearer  to  the  access  to 
realization. 

'  tyf  A^fE^AffiAo  J  ‘t 
Blf '  ;^if 

Even  though  the  Son  school  employs  these  sorts  of  explanations  that 
accord  with  reality,  which  are  terser  than  those  used  in  Kyo,  when  compared 
with  the  hwadu  of  the  shortcut  approach,  they  still  involve  conceptual 
understanding  about  the  Buddhadharma  and,  accordingly,  are  not  yet  free 
of  the  ten  maladies.  Thus  it  is  said:  “Now,  students  of  Son  must  investigate 
the  live  word;  do  not  investigate  the  dead  word.  If  you  stay  fixed  on  the  live 
word,  you  will  not  forget  it  for  an  eternity  of  kalpas;  but  if  you  stay  fixed  on 
the  dead  word  you  wiU  not  be  able  to  save  yourself.”®"'  For  this  reason.  Son 
Master  Dahui  had  his  students  investigate  with  tasteless  hwadm  so  that  they 
woAd  not  become  immersed  in  the  ten  maladies.  At  the  very  moment  [the 
hwadu\  is  understood,  they  then  could  direct  the  three  propositions  rather 
than  be  directed  by  them.  How  can  this  be  discussed  in  the  same  breath 


This  quotation  from  Wonhyo  (1158-1210)  does  not  appear  in  any  of  his  extant  works; 
Chinul  also  cites  this  same  passage  in  Encouragement  to  Practice^  exchange  no.  2  supra  {Kyolsa  mun^ 
//PC4.700a7-17). 


By  Dahui  Zonggao;  see  DHYL  14,  p.  870b4-6. 
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with  the  apophatic  discourse  of  the  sudden  teaching?®^  For  that  matter, 
was  State  Preceptor  Xianshou  [Fazang],  who  used  this  approach  and  this 
technique,  bound  by  [such  a  narrow  interpretation  of]  the  sudden  teaching? 
State  Preceptor  Qingliang  [Chengguan]  and  Son  Master  Guifeng  [Zongmi] 
both  gave  a  brief  critique  [of  Fazang ’s  putative  interpretation]:  “Leaving 
behind  thoughts  and  no-thought  in  the  Son  school  are  also  instructions  that 
can  sweep  away  all  traces  of  words  and  eliminate  the  inadequacies  therein; 
but  the  place  pointed  out  through  the  esoteric  meaning  of  the  mind-to- 
mind  transmission  is  not  treated  here  in  this  document.”®®  This  is  clear 
confirmation. 


“Apophatic  discourse”  (K.  ch’ajotiy  C.  zhequan  lucus  a  non  lucendo  explanations  that  describe 

an  object  exclusively  in  negative  terms,  explaining  Avhat  it  is  not,  until  by  a  process  of  ebmination 
some  sense  of  what  the  object  actually  is  comes  to  be  conveyed.  It  is  the  opposite  of  kataphatic 
discourse  {K..  p'yojdny  C.  biaoquan  which  involves  positive  descriptions  of  an  object’s  qualities 

and  attributes.  Ideally,  descriptions  of  practice  and  the  states  developed  thereby  should  include  both 
aspects.  Then  the  student’s  ability  to  use  expedient  means  of  expressions  is  also  perfected:  “They 
could  then  direct  the  three  propositions  [of  existence,  nonexistence,  and  both/and  (neither/nor)]” — 
meaning  that  they  are  then  entirely  free  to  deal  with  any  aspect  of  existence  on  any  terms.  For  the 
role  of  these  two  types  of  discourse  in  East  Asian  Buddhism  see  Robert  Gimello,  “Apophatic  and 
Kataphatic  discourse  in  Mahayana:  A  Chinese  View,”pp.  117-136. 

66  Quoted  from  Zongmi’s  Yuanjue  jing  shu  1,  XZJ  243:14. 241al8-bl.  These  two  Huayan  masters 
claim  here  that  no-thought,  again  an  exclusively  apophatic  description  of  practice,  does  not  come 
close  to  covering  all  the  connotations  implied  by  the  secret  transmission  of  the  mind  in  Son.  No¬ 
thought  and  similar  approaches  can  deal  with  the  inadequacies  of  purely  verbal  descriptions  of  truth, 
but  they  cannot  reveal  all  the  spiritual  qualities  discovered  during  the  enlightenment  experience;  for 
this,  kataphatic  representations  are  necessary. 
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In  the  Son  school,  there  is  also  a  theory  in  which  the  fount  and  its 
effluents  are  distinguished.  It  claims  that  the  methods  [appropriate  to  these 
two  levels  of  understanding]  are  different,  their  approaches  are  different, 
and  their  techniques  are  different.  But  this  interpretation  is  incorrect,  for  it 
merely  states  that  when  [the  student  takes]  the  shortcut  and  first  gains  access 
to  realization  from  off  of  the  bound  stage,  there  is  a  difference  in  approach 
and  a  difference  in  technique.  But  how  can  we  say  that  such  a  difference  also 
exists  in  those  great  bodhisattvas  who  have  had  a  personal  realization  of  the 
dharmadhatu  of  the  one  mind?^^ 


Even  so,  an  ancient  master  said,  “There  is  no  one  in  this  degenerate  age 
who  can  awaken  to  the  path  of  the  patriarchs  and  display  prajna.”^®  This 
quotation  adumbrates  the  hwadus  two  aspects  of  investigating  the  meaning 
{ch’amiii  and  investigating  the  word  {ch’amgu  Those  nowadays 

whose  doubts  have  disintegrated  have,  for  the  most  part,  investigated 
the  meaning  but  not  the  word.  Consequently,  they  are  the  same  as  those 
in  the  complete  and  sudden  approach  who  gain  insight  through  right 
understanding.  When  these  sorts  of  people  use  their  minds  in  contemplative 
practice,  they  still  retain  some  semblance  of  views  and  learning. 


Here  Chinul  presents  his  view  of  the  fundamental  unity  of  Son  and  Kyo.  Although  the 
approaches  followed  in  Son  and  the  complete  teachings  respectively  may  seem  unique,  all  differences 
vanish  once  there  is  direct  realization  of  the  unimpeded  dharmadhatu, 

68  Chinul  has  previously  cited  this  passage  in  Encouragement  to  Practice^  exchange  no.  7  {Kyoha  mun^ 

HPC 4.700a7-16)  and  attributed  it  to  Qi  Heshang  who  maybe  Wufeng  Ziqi  (d.u.), 

a  disciple  of  Fayun  Shanben  (1109-1035)  in  the  Yunmen  school. 

69  “Investigate  the  meaning”  (K.  ch’amuiy  C.  canyi  refers  to  Son  descriptions  like  those  used 

in  the  mystery  in  the  essence.  This  is  the  approach  for  neophytes  to  Son  practice;  it  is  intended  to 
establish  a  right  view  toward  practice  and  its  goal.  However,  it  is  still  only  a  conventionally  valid 
approach.  Eventually,  the  student  must  “investigate  the  word”  (K.  ch’amgu,  C.  canju  which  is 
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understanding  and  conduct.  They  are  no  better  than  those  scholar-monks 
of  today  who  are  attached  to  words  and  letters  and,  in  their  contemplation 
practice,  presume  that  internally  the  mind  exists  but  still  search  externally 
for  various  principles.  The  subtler  their  search  for  the  principle  becomes,  the 
more  they  become  subject  to  the  malady  of  grasping  at  external  signs. How 
can  their  approach  be  discussed  in  the  same  breath  with  those  who  have 
investigated  the  word,  disintegrated  the  doubt,  had  a  personal  realization  of 
the  one  mind,  displayed  prajna,  and  engaged  in  wide-ranging  propagation 
[of  the  teachings  of  Buddhism]?  Those  in  whom  this  realization-wisdom 
has  appeared  are  seldom  seen  and  seldom  heard  of  nowadays.  Consequently, 
these  days  we  should  value  the  approach  that  investigates  the  meaning 
of  the  hwadu  and  thereby  produces  right  knowledge  and  vision.  If  such  a 
person’s  understanding  is  compared  with  that  of  someone  who  meditates 
while  relying  on  the  teachings  but  has  not  yet  left  behind  the  affective 
consciousnesses,  they  are  as  far  apart  as  heaven  and  earth.^' 

j  ii-AA '  nrdm ' 


the  live  word  of  the  shortcut  approach,  in  order  to  clear  away  conceptual  knowledge  and  enter 
into  direct  realization.  Investigation  of  the  meaning  merely  leads  to  the  understanding-awakening, 
which  still  involves  conceptual  understanding;  only  investigation  of  the  word  can  bring  about  the 
realization-awakening  in  which  there  is  direct,  personal  experience  of  the  unimpeded  dharmadhatu. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  mu  h'waduy  investigating  the  meaning  involves  looking  into  the  question 
“with  what  intent  in  mind  did  Zhaozhou  say  no?”  Since  this  sort  of  investigation  involves  intellectual 
interest  (lit.,  “taste,”  mi  *5^),  it  is  relatively  easy  for  those  who  are  beginning  hwadu  practice.  To 
investigate  just  “the  one  word  mu'  itself  is  to  investigate  the  word.  As  there  is  utterly  no  “taste”  to 
this  sort  of  investigation,  it  is  for  advanced  meditators.  When  Dahui  says,  “This  one  word  [mw]  is 
the  weapon  that  smashes  all  types  of  wrong  knowledge  and  wrong  conceptualization”  {DHYL  26,  p. 
921c),  he  is  referring  to  investigation  of  the  word.  See  Hyujong  (Sosan  taesa  1520- 

1604),  Sdn’ga  kwigam,  p.  41,  and  Yondam  Yuil,  CYKMy  fol.  29al2-29b6. 

An  allusion  to  an  untraced  passage  from  Wonhyo’s  writings  that  Chinul  quotes  previously  in 
Encouragement  to  Practicey  exchange  no.  2. 

71  An  allusion  to  Xinxin  mingy  T2010:48.376b21. 
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I  humbly  hope  that  those  who  are  intent  on  transcending  the  world 
through  meditation  will  carefully  investigate  the  live  word  of  the  Son 
approach  and  swiftly  realize  bodhi.  What  good  fortune  this  would  be!  What 
good  fortune  this  would  be! 


>  +1 
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Preface  and  Conclusion  from 
Condensation  of  the  Exposition  of  the 
Avatamsakasutra 


mmmm^ 

Hwaom  non  choryo' 


[Preface] 

In  the  autumn  of  [the  Jin-dynasty’s]  Dading  [“Great  Stability”  reign- 
era,  cyclical  year]  ii/sa  [1185],  as  I  began  living  in  retreat  on  Haga 
Mountain TJd'd),  I  reflected  constantly  on  the  Son  adage  “Mind  is  Buddha.”^ 
I  felt  that  if  one  had  not  encountered  this  approach,  one  would  end  up 
wasting  many  kalpas  in  vain  and  would  never  reach  the  domain  of  sanctity. 


1  The  preface  and  conclusion  to  Chinul’s  Hwaom  non  choryo  are  translated  from  the  edition 
reprinted  in  HPC  4.767c-768b  and  868a-c.  The  title  in  the  latest  Revised  Romanization  is  Hwaeom 
non  jeoryo. 

2  This  phrase  “mind  is  Buddha”  {chuksim  chukpul  is  traditionally  attributed  to  Mazu 

Daoyi.^^iLit.-"  (709-788),  but  in  fact  appears  as  “this  mind  is  precisely  the  Buddha  mind”  {ch'asim 
chuksi pulsim  in  the  conversation  from  which  this  phrase  is  excerpted;  see  CDL  6, 

p.  246b5.  In  later  Chan  texts,  however,  the  remark  is  always  cited  as  “mind  is  Buddha”;  see  Wumen 
guan^  case  30,  T2005:48.296c27;  Rentian  yanmu  2,  T2006:48.307c8-9.  Some  of  the  early  references 
I  have  been  able  to  find  for  chuksim  chukpul  include  Baozhi’s  (418-514),  Dasheng  zany  CDL  29, 
p.  449b29,  and  the  biography  of  Shitou  Xiqian  (700-790)  found  in  CDL  14,  p.  309bl4.  See 

also  the  extensive  discussion  of  the  phrase  in  Mario  Poceski,  Ordinary  Mind  as  the  Way:  The  Hongzhou 
School  and  the  Growth  of  Chan  Buddhismy  pp.  168-182. 
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Even  so,  up  to  this  point,  I  had  had  douhts  about  the  approach  to  the 
access  of  awakening  in  the  Hwaom  teachings;  what,  finally,  did  it  entail? 
Accordingly,  I  went  to  question  a  [Hwaom]  lecturer,  who  replied,  “You  must 
contemplate  the  unimpeded  [interpenetration  hetween]  phenomenon  and 
phenomena.”  He  entreated  me  further:  “If  you  merely  contemplate  your  own 
mind  and  do  not  contemplate  the  unimpeded  [interpenetration  hetween] 
phenomenon  and  phenomena,  you  are  neglecting  the  consummate  qualities 
of  the  fruition  of  huddhahood.”  I  did  not  answer,  hut  silently  thought  to 
myself:  “If  you  contemplate  phenomena  with  the  mind,  those  phenomena 
win  become  impediments  and  needlessly  disturb  your  own  mind;  when  then 
would  there  be  any  resolution?  But  if  just  the  mind  is  illuminated  and  your 
wisdom  purified,  then  a  single  strand  of  hair  and  the  entire  universe  will  be 
interfused,  for  there  perforce  wiU  be  nothing  that  is  an  external  object.” 

,^4.^15:  4o  ^  ^ j 

J 


I  then  retired  into  the  mountains  and  sat  reading  through  the  canon  in 
search  of  a  passage  that  would  confirm  the  mind  doctrine  of  the  Son  school. 
Three  winters  and  summers  passed  [1185-1188]  before  I  came  across  the 
simile  about  one  dust  mote  containing  rolls  of  scriptures  as  numerous  as 
the  world  systems  of  the  trichiliocosm  from  the  “Manifestation  [of  the 
Tathagata]”  chapter  of  the  Avatamsakasutra.  Later  in  the  same  passage,  the 
summation  said,  “The  wisdom  of  the  tathagatas  is  also  just  like  this: ...  it  is 
fully  present  in  the  bodies  of  aU  sentient  beings.  It  is  merely  aU  these  ordinary, 
foolish  people  ...  who  are  not  aware  of  it  and  do  not  recognize  it.”^  I  put  the 


3  The  quotation  is  excerpted  from  HYC  51,  p.  272c23-25;  the  “roU  of  scripture”  simile  appears  at 
HYC  51,  p.  272c7-22.  This  passage  from  the  “Julai  chuxian  of  the  Avatamsakasutra  is 

the  focus  of  the  three  alternative  explanations  of  how  huddhahood  exists  in  ordinary  sentient  beings; 
these  alternatives  are  discussed  extensively  in  Chinul’s  Treatise  on  the  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment 
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roll  of  scripture  on  my  head  in  reverence  and,  unwittingly,  began  to  weep. 


Nevertheless,  as  I  was  stUl  not  fully  clear  about  the  initial  access  to  faith 
that  was  appropriate  for  ordinary  people  of  today,  I  reread  the  explanation 
of  the  first  level  of  the  ten  faiths  in  the  Xin  Huayan  jing  lun 
(Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutra)  written  by  the  Elder  Li  [Tongxuan]  ^ 
[635-730].  It  said:  “Chief  of  Enlightenment  (Jueshou 
Bodhisattva  has  three  [enlightenments].  First,  he  is  enlightened  to  the  fact 
that  his  own  body  and  mind  are  originally  the  dharmadhatu  because  they  are 
immaculate,  pure,  and  untainted.  Second,  he  is  enlightened  to  the  fact  that 
his  nature,  which  is  differentiated  into  his  own  body  and  mind,  is  originally 
free  from  the  subject-object  dichotomy  and  is  originally  the  Buddha  of 
Immovable  Wisdom. Third,  he  is  enlightened  to  the  fact  that  his  own 
mind’s  sublime  wisdom,  which  readily  distinguishes  the  genuine  from  the 
distorted,  is  ManjusrI.  He  becomes  enlightened  to  these  three  things  at  the 
first  level  of  faith  and  comes  to  be  known  as  Chief  of  Enlightenment.”^  It 
says  elsewhere:  “The  difficulties  [people  encounter]  in  accessing  the  ten  faiths 
from  the  state  of  an  ordinary  person  (prthagjana)  are  due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  they  acquiesce  to  themselves  being  ordinary  persons  and  are  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  that  their  own  minds  are  the  Buddha  of  Immovable  Wisdom.”® 


of  Buddhahoody  translated  earlier  in  this  volume. 

4  Immovable  Wisdom  {avicalabuddhiy  pudong  chi  is  both  the  name  of  a  type  of  wisdom  that 

is  unmoved  by  the  afflictions  {klesa)  that  defile  the  world  and  the  eponymous  buddha  who  embodies 
that  quality  The  buddha  named  Immovable  Wisdom  is  one  of  the  ten  tathagatas  discussed  in  the 
“Rulai  minghao  pin”  of  the  Avatamsakasutra'y  he  resides  in  the  East,  in  a  world  named 

Golden  Colored,  and  his  chief  bodhisattva  is  ManjusrI;  see  HYJ 12, 58a-c;  HYJby  418bl9;  XHYJL  4,  p. 
745a27;  and  Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of  Buddhahoody  exchange  no.  1. 

5  2fflT7L14,p.815a3-8. 
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It  also  says:  “The  body  is  the  reflection  of  wisdom.  This  land  is  also  the  same. 
When  wisdom  is  peUucid  and  its  reflection  clear,  large  and  small  are  mutually 
intersecting,  as  in  the  realm  of  Indra’s  net.”^  Thereupon,  I  set  down  the  volume 
and,  breathing  a  long  sigh,  said:  “What  the  World-Honored  One  said  with 
his  mouth  is  Kyo.  What  the  patriarchs  transmitted  with  their  minds  is  Son.® 
The  mouth  of  the  Buddha  and  the  minds  of  the  patriarchs  can  certainly  not  be 
in  contradiction  to  one  another.  How  can  [students  of  both  the  Son  and  Kyo 
schools]  not  plumb  the  fundamental  source  but  instead,  complacent  in  their 
own  training,  wrongly  foment  disputes  and  squander  all  their  time?”  From 
that  point  on,  I  have  continued  to  buUd  my  mind  of  faith  and  have  cultivated 
diligently  without  indolence;  a  number  of  years  have  already  passed  since  then. 

X#  J  X*'  MilMAJlA'  T-tM 

ip?j  fit  ^ 


I  say  that  people  who  are  cultivating  their  minds  should  first,  through  the 
path  of  the  patriarchs,  know  the  original  sublimity  of  their  own  minds  and 
not  be  bound  by  words  and  letters;  next,  through  the  text  of  [Li  Tongxuan’s] 
Exposition,  they  should  ascertain  that  the  essence  and  function  of  the  mind 
are  identical  to  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  dharmadhatu.  Then, 
the  quality  of  the  unimpeded  [interpretation  between]  phenomenon  and 
phenomena  and  the  meritorious  qualities  of  the  wisdom  and  compassion  that 


6  X//Y7L  15,  p.  819a29-b2. 

1  2tHy7L21.p.  862a7-8. 

®  Chinul  alludes  here  to  a  statement  by  Zongmi  (780-841):  “The  scriptures  are  the  Buddha’s 
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are  the  same  essence  [in  all  the  buddhas]  will  not  be  beyond  their  capacity. 
Accordingly,  whenever  I  sat  leisurely,  I  always  expounded  it  [this  Exposition] 
to  my  companions. 

However,  the  text  of  the  Exposition  is  awkward  and  inelegant,  and  its 
content  is  extensive  and  broad  in  scope,  making  it  difficult  to  expound. 
Furthermore,  because  of  its  critical  ideas,  which  are  not  bound  by  usual 
norms,  [the  Exposition]  has  not  been  in  vogue  in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  for 
sentient  beings  of  great  aspiration  [taesim  chungsaeng  its  approach 

of  a  complete  and  sudden  access  to  awakening  is  unsurpassed  as  a  mirror  on 
the  mind.  Accordingly,  I  made  a  solemn  commitment  and  devoted  myself  to 
my  task;  after  offering  incense  and  beseeching  [the  Buddha’s]  assistance,  I 
condensed  the  important  points  in  the  Expositions  forty  rolls  and  compiled 
these  [excerpts]  into  three  rolls.  I  charged  my  disciple,  the  Son  adept 
Ch’ungdam  i+vt,  with  enlisting  artisans  to  carve  and  print  [xylographs  of  this 
Condensation]  so  that  its  dissemination  would  continue  uninterrupted.  Those 
of  you  who  read  these  [excerpts  should]  put  to  rest  all  contentious  disputes 
and,  allaying  your  concern  with  the  body,  contemplate  on  your  own  until  you 
attain  the  nonproduction  of  conditioned  origination,  which  takes  place  in  a 
single  moment  of  thought.  Cutting  yourselves  free  from  the  net  of  views  that 
are  associated  with  the  conventional  teachings  of  the  three  vehicles,  continue 
to  explain  your  understanding  to  others  so  that  you  will  receive  benefits  for  an 
eternity  of  kalpas  and  ensure  that  the  life  force  of  the  buddhas  and  patriarchs 
win  never  be  extinguished.  How  could  this  not  be  the  aspiration  of  true  heroes? 


words.  Son/Chan  is  the  Buddha’s  mind.”  See  his  CYJDX 1,  p.  400bl0-ll. 

^  “Sentient  beings  (alt.,  ordinary  persons)  of  great  aspiration”  {taesim  chungsaeng  taesim 

pbmbu  /LA)  are  defined  by  Li  Tongxuan  {XHYJLy  p.  756c)  as  prthagjanas  who  “seek  only 
the  inscrutable  vehicle  of  the  tathagatas”  and  are  unsatisfied  with  the  provisional  teachings  of 
the  three  vehicles.  The  term  refers  specifically  to  a  person  who  has  the  ability  to  achieve  an  initial 
understanding-awakening  and  to  engage  in  the  gradual  cultivation  that  will  eventually  lead  to  the 
realization-awakening;  see  also  KAZ,  pp.  117,  209,  212,  218-219.  Note  also  Chinul’s  comment  in 
his  Pdpchip  pyorhaengnok  chbryo  (Excerpts  from  the  Dharma  Collection  and  Special  Practice  Record, 
translated  in  KAZy  p.  299)  that  “the  approach  of  sudden  awakening/gradual  cultivation  ...  has  been 
established  specifically  for  ordinary  persons  of  great  aspiration.” 
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'  x#b#'jx# '  4^ 

'  .Is Ax4' 5iF1  A/tvft#^ '  '  « 

#T^45„  '  4##i4 '  iEt  lim'  #-^#1-^^^'  ’ 

^  l!#^iiMi.#>fiL#4' '  ^jcT'irlfe ' 


“The  commentator’s  personal  name  was  Tongxuan;  his  surname  was  Li. 
Some  say  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  Tang  royal  family;  it  is  also  said 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Cangzhou  iil'iW'l.  No  further  details  are  available. 
The  Zhang  Tianjue  ji^  {Record  of  Zhang  Tianjue)  says:  “This  elder 

was  a  manifestation  of  Manjusri  or  Samantabhadra....  While  the  elder 
was  resonating  in  the  world,  a  docile  tiger  carried  the  Exposition,  and  spirit 
dragons  conjured  up  springs.  During  the  daytime,  heavenly  maidens  acted  as 
his  attendants;  in  the  evening,  the  glow  of  his  teeth  served  as  a  lamp.  These 
and  other  such  events  are  all  included  among  the  subsidiary  affairs  of  sages 
and  saints  and  the  eternal  principles  of  stimulus  and  response  {gamung 
What  the  biography  calls  ‘the  child  conceived  by  the  mother  of  cultivation 
is  almost  exactly  like  this.  Now,  as  these  [events]  have  all  been  summarized 
elsewhere,  I  have  not  written  them  all  down.”'^ 


Chinul  here  quotes  without  attribution  Zhang  Shangying’s  (1043-1121)  Postface  to  the 

Resolving  Doubts  Treatise^  see  Lueshi  Xin  Huayan  jing  xiuxing  cidijueyi  lun  houji 

ri741:36.1049c4-5. 

11  Tianjue  was  the  sobriquet  of  Zhang  Shangying  (1043-1121)  and  the  Record  of  Zhang 

Tianjue  is  Zhang’s  biography  as  it  appears  in  the  Jushi  lun  28,  XZJ  1617:149. 897b-900a5. 

When  Zhang  visited  the  site  of  Li  Tongxuan’s  hermitage,  he  discovered  Li’s  Resolving  Doubts  Treatise 
and  wrote  this  Postface  to  it,  which  is  cited  in  his  Record]  see  Lueshi  Xin  Huayan  jing  xiuxing  cidi  jueyi 
lun  houji  r  1741:36.1048c-1049c. 

12  Quoted,  with  a  few  additions,  from  Lueshi  Xin  Huayan  jing  xiuxing  cidijueyi  lun  houji 

:§tff#;i:^;:^M^«a,ri741:36.1049cl0-13. 
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Cyclical-year  chbngmyo  T5p,  Prime  Month,  Eighth  Day  [6  February 
1207];  Preface  by  Chinul,  a  Sramana  from  Chogye  Mountain  in  Haedong. 


T5pj£7I  A  g  '  vhijrf'5 .  ^  y(f 


Translator’s  note:  At  the  end  of  his  three-roll  Condensation  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Avatamsaka¬ 
sutra  {HPC  vol.  4,  p.  868a-c),  Chinul  provides  a  concluding  analysis  of  the  issue  of  where 
enlightenment  occurs  along  the  various  stages  of  the  path  and  the  value  of  the  sudden  teachings  of 
the  Son  school  in  generating  a  personal  understanding  of  Hwaom  doctrinal  concepts.  Since  this  is 
the  only  section  of  this  text  that  Chinul’s  himself  composed  (the  rest  is  a  verbatim  abridgment  of  Li 
Tongxuan’s  own  writing),  I  translate  it  below  Note  that  this  section  is  not  included  in  the  Korean 
counterpart  to  this  volume  in  the  Chogye  Order  translation  series. 


[Conclusion] 

Moguja  said:  If  we  examine  the  [soteriological]  explanations  offered  in  this 
Exposition,  the  fruition  of  buddhahood  in  the  three-vehicle  [teachings] 
occurs  after  the  ten  bhumis,  while  the  fruition  of  buddhahood  in  the  one 
vehicle  occurs  at  the  initial  state  of  mind  of  the  ten  faiths.  If  we  discuss  this 
[issue]  from  the  standpoint  of  accessing  the  five  levels'^  [of  the  bodhisattva 


13  The  “five  levels”  (owi  ifi)  refer  to  the  major  divisions  of  the  Bodhisattva  path  according  to  the 
Hwaom  school:  ten  abidings,  ten  practices,  ten  dedications,  ten  bhumh^  and  an  eleventh  bhumi  (which 
corresponds  to  the  stage  of  impartial  enlightenment);  the  ten  faiths  is  considered  to  be  a  preliminary 
stage  of  the  path  that  precedes  the  ten  abidings,  and  the  buddhahood  of  sublime  enlightenment  is 
the  consummation  of  the  path,  following  the  eleventh  bhumi.  See  Lueshi  xin  Huayan  jing  xiuxing  cidi 
jueyi  lun  hejiy  T1741:36.1049a24-25. 
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path],  then  [the  fruition  of  buddhahood]  occurs  at  the  abiding  stage  of 
the  initial  arousal  of  the  thought  of  enlightenment  {bodhicittotpadd) .  If  one 
accesses  the  initial  state  of  mind  involving  the  ten  faiths,  then  effortlessly 
one  reaches  the  first  state  of  mind  involving  the  ten  abidings;  and  if  one 
accesses  that  first  abiding  stage,  one  then  effortlessly  reaches  the  ultimate 
stage  {kugyong  chi  [of  buddhahood].  In  this  wise,  then,  for  bound, 

ordinary  beings  {kubak  pombu  the  initial  arousal  of  the  thought  of 

right  faith  is  of  crucial  importance. 


If  one  explains  only  that  the  present  discriminative  nature  of  one’s  own 
mind  is  originally  devoid  of  subject  and  object  or  is  primordially'"'  the 
Buddha  of  Immovable  Wisdom,  or  furthermore  that  the  sublime  wisdom 
that  correctly  differentiates  right  from  wrong  is  the  Manjusri  of  one’s  own 
mind,'^  and  so  forth,  but  one  does  not  properly  trace  back  the  radiance 
emanating  from  one’s  own  mind  and  come  to  know  its  efficacy — then  this 
[is  the  approach]  of  a  scholar-monk  who  seeks  fame,  reputation,  profit,  and 
benefit.  However,  one  who  merely  traces  back  that  radiance,  calming  the 
mind  into  a  state  of  inactivity  {muwi  but  does  not  augment  one’s  power 
of  discrimination  or  one’s  practice  of  vows — then  this  [is  the  approach]  of  a 
Son  adept  whose  realization  is  benighted.  If,  by  following  the  explanations 
of  the  provisional  teachings,  one  prompts  oneself  to  backslide  from  the 


14  Reading  “primordially”  {won  iL)  for  “not”  {mu  7^/;^),  following  the  reading  in  the  handwritten 
manuscript  of  Hwaom  non  chbryo^  ed.  Kim  Chi-gyon,  p.  451 1.  6.  Won  iL  is  orthographicaUy  similar  to 
the  abbreviated  cursive  form  of  mu  This  reading  is  also  confirmed  because  Chinul  here  is  actually 
paraphrasing  a  passage  from  Li  Tongxuahs  Xin  Huayan  jin  lun^  which  gives  the  reading  “originally”  (K. 
pollae^  C.  benlai  XHYJL  14,  p.  815a6,  and  see  the  following  note. 

This  sentence  is  Chinul’s  near -verbatim  citation  of  a  passage  from  Li  Tongxuan’s  Exposition  of  the 
Avatamsakasutra\  Xin  Huayan  jing  lun  14,  p.  815a5-7. 
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Great  Dharma  [of  the  One  Vehicle],  then  naturally  one  will  lament  one’s 
acquiescence  to  one’s  own  mind’s  sense  of  inferiority.  If  a  person  draws  on 
a  small  degree  of  faith  and  understanding  and — saying  he  has  gained  what 
he  hasn’t  gained  before  or  has  realized  what  he  hasn’t  realized  before — gives 
rise  to  indolence  and  pride  or  belittles  his  superiors  and  doesn’t  know  his 
own  true  measure  [of  understanding],  then  this  [is  the  approach]  of  someone 
who  is  shameless  {anapatmpyd)  and  arrogant  {abhimdna)  [about  his  spiritual 
achievement].  He  should  chide  himself,  avoid  indolence,  and  ponder  over 
[this  matter]  with  right  mindfulness. 

If  you  want  quickly  to  come  into  conformity  [with  enlightenment],  you 
should  rely  on  the  sublime  and  esoteric  expedients  of  the  Son  school  and 
develop  your  own  mind;  then  you  will  succeed  in  authentic  practice. 

Once  a  monk  asked  the  Master  Yun’an  [Zhenjing'®  1025-1102]: 

“The  Huayan  lun  {Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutra)  says, ‘Ignorance,  the 
affliction  of  the  abiding  stage,  then  becomes  the  Immovable  Wisdom  of 
all  the  buddhas.  All  sentient  beings  themselves  possess  that  [wisdom].  It 
is  only  because  the  essence  of  this  wisdom  is  free  from  any  nature  or  any 
support  that  one  cannot  understand  it  innately;  it  can  only  be  understood 
when  the  proper  conditions  are  in  place. This  principle  is  exceedingly 


Yun’an  Zhenjing  also  know  as  Ledan  Kewen  (1025-1101),  was  a  direct 

successor  of  Huanglong  Huinan  (1002-1069)  in  the  Huanglong  collateral  branch  of  the 

Song-dynasty  Linji  school. 

17  XH17L17,p.833c3-5. 
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profound  and  arcane;  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend.”  Yun’an 
replied,  “This  is  perfectly  clear  and  can  be  readily  understood.”  At  that 
time,  there  was  a  boy  who  was  sweeping.  [The  master]  called  out  to  him 
and  [the  boy]  turned  his  head.  Yun’an  pointed  and  said,  “Isn’t  that  the 
Immovable  Wisdom?”  He  then  asked,  “What  is  your  buddha-nature?” 
The  boy  looked  to  his  left  and  right  and,  disconcerted,  left.  Yun’an  said, 
“Isn’t  that  the  affliction  of  the  abiding  stage?  If  you  can  understand  this, 
then  right  here  and  now  you  will  have  achieved  buddhahood.”'^ 

Rely  on  this  sort  of  sublime  idea. 

F=1„  <-k^HA7kmio  > 

'  tp4-A#-t!Lo  >J 


Throughout  all  the  twelve  time-periods  [of  the  day],  whether  walking, 
standing,  sitting,  or  lying  down,  whether  active  or  stiU,  whether  talking  or 
silent,  just  contemplate  that  your  own  mind  is  neither'^  inside  nor  outside; 
its  measure  is  coextensive  with  empty  space  and  the  dharmadhatu,  and  it 
subsumes  the  myriad  dharmas.  Isn’t  this  wisdom,  which  is  the  discerning 
subject,  also  the  conditioned  origination  of  the  true  nature  {chinsong yon gi  ^ 
which,  being  separate  from  the  signs  of  production  and  cessation, 
is  able  to  respond  to  things  autonomously  and  without  limitation?  Since 
you  know  that  your  own  body  and  mind  are  originally  endowed  with  these 


The  exchange  appears  in  Congrong  lu  3,  T  2004:48. 252al2-18,  and  Linjian  lu  1,  X2.]  1594: 
148.589a. 

Inserting  “neither”  {Jyu  T),  following  HPC  4.868,  collation  note  no.  7,  and  Hwadm  non  choryo,  ed. 
Kim  Chi-gy6n,p.  453  1.  1. 
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sorts  of  meritorious  qualities,  it  is  also  just  the  same  with  both  buddhas  and 
sentient  beings:  they  are  in  multivalent  levels  of  interconnectedness  with  one 
another,  just  as  are  the  jewels  in  Indra’s  Net.  With  this  sort  of  discernment, 
as  the  days  lengthen  and  the  years  deepen,  you  will  naturally  experience  the 
access  to  understanding.  Didn’t  Patriarch  Qingliang  [Chengguan 

say?  “If  we  will  only  forget  our  passions,  remain  empty  and  bright,  and 
relax,  we  will  feel  connected  to  all  things,  like  the  moon  reflecting  on  water, 
which,  though  illusory,  is  nevertheless  visible.  When  we  mirror  phenomena 
with  no-mind,  we  are  radiant  and  yet  constantly  empty.”^“  Those  who  do 
not  understand  this  idea  and  who  try  to  use  their  minds  that  are  obstructed 
by  delusion  to  contemplate  the  unimpeded  [interpenetration  between]  all 
phenomena  are  like  those  trying  to  place  a  square  peg  into  a  round  hole.  You 
should  recognize  that  this  passage  “forget  our  passions,  remain  empty  and 
bright,”  moreover,  is  associated  with  the  sudden  teaching  of  the  Son  school. 
For  one  who  has  yet  to  abandon  one’s  passions,  although  one  discusses  the 
unimpeded  conditioned  origination  [of  the  dharmadhdtu\,  one  has  no  gate 
through  which  to  gain  access.  How  pitiful!  How  tragic!  You  must  generate 
the  vow  of  expansive,  great  compassion  and  work  to  benefit  both  yourself 
and  others,  so  that  enlightened  practice  wiU  be  accomplished.  Always  rely  on 
the  explanations  of  this  Exposition  and  receive  and  keep  this  great  scripture, 
the  Avatamsaka.  This  is  my  aspiration. 


20  In  Chengguan’s  (738-840)  Epistle  on  the  Essentials  of  the  Mind,  Xinyao  jian  CDL  30,  p. 

459c20-22.  This  same  passage  is  also  quoted  in  Chinul’s  Pbpchip pyorhaeng  nok  choryo pybngip  sagi  {HPC 
4.751bl3-16,  Excerpts  from  the  Dharma  Collection  and  special  Practice  Record  with  Personal  Notes, 
translated  in  KAZ,  p.  294). 
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Respectfully  presented. 
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Chogyesan  Susonsa  Puril  Pojo  kuksa  pimyong' 


By  Kim  Kun-su 


The  fount  for  the  study  of  dhyana  (K.  sonna  ##)  issued  forth  from  Kasyapa. 
[BodhiJDharma  received  it  and  came  to  Cinasthana  (K.  Chindan  M. 
-S.,  viz.,  China)  to  propagate  it.  Those  who  transmitted  it,  transmitted  it 
without  transmitting  anything;  those  who  cultivated  it,  cultivated  it  without 
cultivating  anything.  It  was  passed  on  from  leaf  to  leaf  and  illuminated  from 
lamplight  to  lamplight  [through  successive  generations  of  Son  teachers]. 
How  remarkable  all  this  has  been! 


1  The  title  in  the  latest  Korean-government  Revised  Romanization  is  Jogyesan  Suseonsa  Buril  Bojo 
guksa  bimyeong.  The  stele  is  also  known  as  the  Sungp'ydng-pu  Chogyesan  Songgwangsa  Puril  Pojo  kuksa 
pimyong  Translated  from  the  Tongmun  son  edition 

embedded  in  Haeju  et  al.,  Chongson  Chinuly  pp.  351-371,  consulting  alternate  editions  in  Yi  Niing- 
hwa,  Chosbn  Pulgyo  tbngsa  III,  pp.  337-342;  Chosen  kinseki  soran  2,  pp.  949-953;  and  Pojo  poboy  fol. 


139a-147a. 
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But  the  farther  we  are  now  from  the  sages,  the  weaker  the  dharma  has 
become.  Students  safeguard  the  verbal  expressions  but  remain  deluded  to 
their  esoteric  purport;  abandoning  the  roots,  they  pursue  the  branches. 
For  this  reason,  the  road  of  contemplation  and  awakening  is  blocked  by 
overgrowth.  Those  engaged  in  the  extreme  of  quibbling  [viz.,  conceptual 
proliferation,  regarding  words  and  letters  swarm  like  bees,  to  the 

point  that  the  treasury  of  the  true  dharma-eye  {chongbobanjang  has 

almost  crumpled  to  the  ground. 


At  this  very  time,  there  was  a  person  here  who  alone  was  able  to  turn 
his  back  on  the  evanescent,  deceitful,  secular  world  and  esteem  the  genuine 
cardinal  doctrine.  He  began  by  penetrating  to  the  principle  through 
investigating  doctrinal  explanations  and  later  by  cultivating  samadhi  in  order 
to  produce  prajna.  Thanks  to  his  own  success,  he  was  then  able  to  offer  it  to 
others,  prompting  the  Son  tradition,  long  dormant,  to  be  revived  once  more 
and  the  moon  of  the  patriarchs,  long  dark,  to  shine  again.  For  one  with  such 
accomplishments,  how  can  he  not  be  called  the  scion  of  Kasyapa  and  the  heir 
of  [BodhiJDharma?  How  well  he  has  sustained  [the  tradition]  and  how  well 
he  has  expounded  it!  Ah,  our  State  Preceptor  was  indeed  such  a  person. 
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The  Master’s  taboo  name  {hwi  it)  was  Chinul  Knowing  Reti¬ 

cence].^  He  was  a  native  of  the  district  of  Tongju  in  the  west  of  the 
capital  [Kaesong  He  usually  referred  to  himself  as  Moguja 

(Oxherder).  His  patronym  was  Chong  and  his  father,  [Chong]  Kwang-u 
(d.u.),  was  rector  {kukhak  IS#)  in  the  State  Academy  (Kukhak  IS 
His  mother,  whose  patronym  was  Cho  tIS,  was  a  woman  from  the 
Kaehung  district  From  the  moment  of  his  birth,  he  was  sick  with 

several  illnesses,  for  which  all  medical  treatment  proved  ineffective.  His 
father  then  entreated  the  Buddha,  swearing  that  he  would  have  his  son 
leave  the  home  life  [and  become  a  monk  if  he  were  cured],  and  the  illnesses 
immediately  vanished.  At  the  beginning  of  that  year,  when  he  was  in  his 
eighth  year  [re  1165],  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  Son  Master  Chonghui 


2  Chinul  was  his  dharma  name  {pommyong  which  became  a  taboo  name  {hwi  %^)  upon  his 

death.  He  is  subsequendy  known  to  the  tradition  by  his  funerary  title  {si  M)  of  Puril  Pojo  kuksa  (State 
Preceptor  Sun  of  Buddha  that  Shines  Universally),  which  the  king,  Huijong  1?;^  (r.  1204-1211), 
conferred;  see  infra. 

^  Tongju  is  the  present  Sohung  District  Hwanghae  Province  in  North  Korea; 

the  district  is  known  from  Koguryo  times.  For  a  thorough  description  of  the  region,  see  TYS  41,  fol. 
21a-27a,  pp.  729-732.  There  is  a  map  of  the  region  in  Yi  Pyong-do,  Hanguk  sa  II,  pp.  212-213. 

Chinul’s  father  does  not  appear  in  the  Korydsa.  The  position  he  held  in  the  State  Academy,  that 
of  hakchbng  recto  magnifco)y  was  a  ninth-rank  position,  one  of  the  lowest  ranks  in  the  Koryo 

bureaucracy  {KRS  76.30b,  31a);  Hee-Sung  Keel  {Chinul:  The  Founder  of  the  Korean  Son  Traditiony 
pp.  11-12)  suggests  it  was  not  a  teaching  position  but  something  more  like  a  dean  of  students.  Furui 
Zhang  {Les  Fonctionnaires  des  Songy  p.  58)  translates  the  Song-dynasty  equivalent  of  the  tide  as  “Charge 
dexecuter  les  reglements  de  lecole,”  the  director  of  the  Sons  of  the  State  Academy  (K.  Kukcha  kam; 
C.  Guozijian  The  Kukhak  (here  translated  “State  Academy”)  was  the  common  name 

for  the  Koryo  Sons  of  the  State  Academy,  the  name  it  formally  received  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Ch’ungnyol  wang  (1274);  see  KKS  76.30b.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Ch’ungson 

wang  (1308),  the  academy  changed  names  again,  this  time  to  the  Songgyun’gwan 

the  appellation  under  which  it  has  been  known  down  to  the  present  day.  For  the  development  of  the 
Songgyun’gwan,  see  TYS  4,  fol.  15a-17a,  pp.  95a-96a;  for  the  foundation  of  the  academy  and  the 
daily  life  of  its  students,  see  Kim  Chong-guk,  “Some  Notes  on  the  Songgyuhgwan,”pp.  69-91. 

5  Kaehung  District  is  the  present  Yonbaek  district  ^^in  Hwanghae  Province:^ ^it., 

North  Korea. 
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(d.u.),  a  successor  in  the  Chogye  lineage  [of  the  Sixth  Patriarch]; 
under  him,  he  shaved  his  head  and  received  the  full  set  of  precepts  [viz., 
the  Prdtimoksa  precepts  of  a  bhiksu\.^  In  his  studies,  he  had  no  permanent 
teacher,^  hut  was  just  a  follower  of  the  path.  His  integrity  was  impeccable 
and  his  presence  imposing. 

:i!o-fe.o 


In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  during  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  Dading 
[“Great  Stability”  reign-era  of  the  Jin  dynasty,  cyclical  year]  imin  i 
(1182),  he  participated  in  the  Sarngha  selection  [sungson  Ifii,  viz.,  the 
clerical  examinations]*  and  passed  it.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  traveled  south. 


®  Kim  Kun-su  seems  to  contradict  himself  when  he  states  here  that  Chinul  shaved  his  head  and 
received  the  full  Prdtimoksa  precepts  in  his  eighth  year  (K.  se^  C.  sui  0,;  viz.,  seven  years  old  in 
Western  age),  but  later  at  the  end  of  his  inscription  states  that  Chinul  had  been  a  monk  for  thirty- 
six  years  at  the  time  of  his  death,  making  him  ordained  at  the  age  of  sixteen  se  (fifteen  years  old  in 
Western  years).  (The  Choson-dynasty  Tongsa yolchbn  1  \HPC  10.1003c8]  also  states  that 

Chinul  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  sixteen  se.)  The  statements  are  puzzling  (see  Hee-Sung  Keel’s 
attempts  to  resolve  this  chronology  in  his  Chinul^  pp.  12-13).  The  most  reasonable  assumption  is 
that  Chinul  spent  some  eight  years  as  a  novice  monk  or  monastic  postulant  before  receiving  full 
ordination  later  at  the  age  of  sixteen  se. 

^  This  was  a  common  trope  for  monks  who  were  autodidacts;  see,  for  example,  the  parallel 
statement  about  Uich’on  (1055-1101)  in  his  funerary  inscription,  Taegak  kuksa pimyong 
Chosbn  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  306  1.  6. 

®  The  Koryo  bureaucratic  examination  system  began  in  958,  the  ninth  year  of  Kwangjong’s  ^ 
^  reign  {KRS  2.27b).  It  is  uncertain  when  the  Sarngha  examinations  began,  but  most  scholars 
think  they  probably  began  simultaneous  with,  or  slightly  before  (e.g.,  954),  the  institution  of  the 
bureaucratic  examinations;  Yi  Chae-ch’ang,  “Koryo  Pulgyo  ui  sungkwa  sungnoksa  chedo,”  p.  434;  Yi 
Chae-ch’ang  and  Kim  Yong-t’ae,  Pulgyo  munhwa  sa,  pp.  112-113;  Nukariya  Kaiten,  Chosen  Xenkybshi., 
pp.  206-207.  The  examinations  were  held  once  every  three  years,  usually  at  the  two  chief  monasteries 
of  the  Son  and  Kyo  schools  in  the  Koryo  capital  of  Kaesong  Kwangmyongsa  for  Son 
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reaching  Chongwonsa  in  Ch’angp’yong  where  he  set  down 

his  walking  staff.  By  chance  one  day  in  the  dormitory  {hangnyo  ##)  as  he 
was  looking  through  the  Platform  Sutra  of  the  Sixth  Patriarch,  he  came  across 
[the  following  passage]:  “The  self-nature  of  suchness  generates  thoughts. 
Although  the  six  sense-faculties  may  see,  hear,  sense,  and  know,  they  do 
not  taint  the  myriad  sensory  objects  and  the  true  nature  remains  constantly 
autonomous. Astonished  and  overjoyed,  he  gained  what  he  had  never 
experienced  before;  getting  up,  he  walked  around  the  Buddha  hall,  reflecting 


and  Wangnyunsa  for  Kyo;  Yi  Chae-ch’ang,  “Koryo  sungkwa,”  p.  436.  The  Son  exams  covered 

material  in  the  Jingde  chuandeng  lu^  and  later,  Chinul’s  disciple  Chin’gak  Hyesim’s  Sonmun 

yomsong  chip  the  Kyo  schools’  examination  covered  the  Avatamsakasutra  and  the 

Dasabhumikavydkydna.  The  ranking  system  for  the  two  major  schools  was  as  follows:  Son — Taedok 
Taesa  Chung  taesa  Samjung  taesa  Sonsa  Taesonsa 

scholastic  schools — Taedok,  Taesa,  Chung  taesa,  Samjung  taesa,  Sujwa  Sungt’ong  see  Yi 
Chae-ch’ang,  “Koryo  sunggwa,”  pp.  436-437;  Yi  Chae-ch’ang  and  Kim  Yong-t’ae,  Pulgyo  munhwa 
sa^  p.  113.  Monks  at  the  two  highest  ranks  of  either  Son  or  the  scholastic  schools  could  be  appointed 
by  royal  proclamation  to  the  position  of  royal  preceptor  or  state  preceptor,  which  were  both  religious 
ranks  and  government  offices;  see  Lee,  Lives^  p.  28,  n.  78,  and  Yi  Chae-ch’ang,  “Koryo  sungkwa,” 
p.  437,  n.  32.  For  the  Sarngha  examinations  and  the  offices  of  royal  and  state  preceptors,  see  Sem 
Vermeersch,  The  Power  of  the  Buddhas,  chapters  four  and  five;  Yi  Chae-ch’ang,  “Koryo  Sunggwa,”  p. 
441.  For  additional  background  on  the  clerical  examinations,  see  the  discussion  on  Chinul’s  life  in 
the  introduction  to  this  volume. 

5  The  location  of  Changp’yong  and  Ch’ongwonsa  are  problematic.  Changp’yong- 

hyon  was  a  district  in  present-day  Cholla  Namdo  near  Naju  known  as  Kulchi-hyon 

during  the  Paekche  period  and  Kiyang-hyon  during  the  Silla,  it  received  the  name 

Changp’yong  during  the  Koryo;  see  TYS  39,  fob  26,  p.  687.  There  was,  however,  a  stream  named 
Changp’yong  in  Kwangsan-hyon  that  merged  with  the  T’amyang  and  flowed  west 

as  the  Ch’ilch’on  into  the  Naju  area;  see  TYS  35,  fob  18,  p.  623.  For  both  geomantic  and 
practical  reasons,  monasteries  often  were  built  along  a  river  (and  even  on  an  island  in  the  river), 
and  Ch’ongwonsa  might  have  been  such  a  temple.  At  any  rate,  we  can  place  it  in  the  locale 

of  present-day  Naju,  which  is  near  the  southwestern  coastal  port  of  Mokp’o  4^)^.  Im  Sok-chin 
(Taesung  Sbnjong  Chogyesan  Songgwangsa  chi,  p.  57)  assumes  the  monastery  was  located  near  modern 
Changp’yong-si  ^4^“^  in  Tamyang  district  Cholla  Namdo.  Unlike  other  scholars,  Yi  Chi- 

gwan  {Hanguk  Pulgyo  soui  kyongjon,  p.  29)  locates  Ch’ongwonsa  in  Kyonggi  Province  at 

Ansong-kun  Wbn’gok-myon  but  provides  no  reference  for  his  identification. 

For  this  quotation  fi:om  the  Plaform  Sutra,  see  LZTJ,  p.  353b4-5;  McRae,  trans.,  Plaform  Sutra,  p.  44. 
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on  the  passage  while  continuing  to  recite  it,  until  he  understood  its  meaning 
for  himself.  From  that  time  on,  his  mind  was  disillusioned  with  fame  and 
profit;  he  desired  only  to  dwell  in  seclusion  in  the  mountain  ravines.  Bearing 
hardship  joyfully,  he  aspired  to  the  path;  even  in  moments  of  haste,  he 
cleaved  to  it." 


During  the  twenty-fifth  year  [of  the  Dading  reign-era,  cyclical  year]  u/sa 
(1185),  he  traveled  to  Haga  Mountain  T^^Tdi  and  dwelled  at  Pomunsa 
As  he  was  reading  through  the  canon,  he  came  across  the  Elder 
Li  [Tongxuanj’s  Exposition  of  the  Avatam.saka[sutra] ,  and  this  gave  new 
impetus  to  his  faith.  Searching  through  [the  text],  he  dug  out  its  hidden 
meaning,  and,  chewing  away  on  it,  he  relished  its  essence,  until  his  previous 
understanding  became  even  clearer.  He  then  immersed  his  mind  in  the 
approach  to  contemplation  of  the  complete  and  sudden  teaching,  for  he  also 
wanted  to  steer  students  in  this  degenerate  age  away  from  their  delusions  so 
they  would  be  able  to  discard  the  nails  and  puU  out  the  pegs." 


“In  moments  of  haste,  he  cleaves  to  it”  viz.,  he  was  obsessed  with  this  quest  for  the 

path)  is  an  allusion  to  a  discussion  on  humaneness  {in  )  in  the  Confucian  Analects  {Lunyu  ^1#), 
book  four,  Li  Ren  ,  chap.  5,  James  Legge,  trans..  The  Chinese  Classics^vcA.  1:  Confucian  Analects^  p. 
167. 

'2  Pomun  Monastery  is  located  in  North  Kyongsang  Province  Yechon- 

kun  Pomun-myon For  Hagasan  see  TY^  24,  fol.  4,  p.  411. 

“Discard  the  nails  and  pull  out  the  pegs”  {kbjong palsol  is  a  phrase  Chinul  himself 

uses  in  the  conclusion  to  his  Pbpchip pyorhaeng  nok  chbryo pybngip  sagi  {HPC  4.765c20);  see  Dharma 
Collection  and  special  Practice  Record  with  Personal  Notes^  as  translated  in  KAZ,  p.  338.  Chinul’s 
commentator  Yondam  Yuli  notes  that  this  phrase  means  to  overcome  the  grasping  at  both  self  (atman) 
and  dharmas;  CYKM,  fob  29bl0-ll. 
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At  just  the  right  time,  an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  the  Son  elder  (Sonno 
#^)  Tukchae  #5^','"'  who  was  staying  at  Kojosa  on  Mount  Kong  ^ 

vh,’^  sent  him  such  an  earnest  invitation  that  [Chinul]  finally  went  to  stay 
there.  He  widely  welcomed  eminent  figures  from  any  sectarian  background 
who  were  willing  to  renounce  fame  and  earnestly  encouraged  them  to  train 
in  samadhi  in  conjunction  with  prajna.  Day  and  night,  he  was  unremitting  in 
his  efforts  and  continued  on  in  this  manner  for  several  years. 

^ '  Mt-mSr '  f  t- ' 


In  the  spring  of  the  third  year  of  Cheng’an  [the  “Continuing  Peace” 
reign-era  of  the  Jin  dynasty,  cyclical  year]  mou  (1198),  together  with 
several  of  his  Son  acquaintances,  he  took  up  just  his  one  alms  bowl  and 
sought  out  scenic  places.  Climbing  Chirisan  he  dwelled  in  seclusion 


Tukchae  '^f-:^(d.u.)  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  important  members  of  the  Samadhi  and  Prajna 
Society  that  appears  at  Taesung  Sonjong  Chogyesan  Susdnsa  chungch'ang  hi 

l£,  Choson  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  348  1. 6;  nothing  more  is  known  about  him.  The  Susdnsa  chungch'ang  hi 
was  written  by  Ch’oe  Sol  (d.  1209);  this  is  his  only  extant  composition.  Chinul  mentions 
Tukchae  s  invitation  in  the  conclusion  to  his  Encouragement  to  Practice. 

Kong  Mountain  is  also  known  as  P’algongsan  Kojosa  is  also  called  Chong 

nyanggul  it  is  currently  a  hermitage  named  Kojoam  that  is  associated  with  Unhaesa 

in  North  Kyongsang  Province,  Yongchon-kun  Chongt’ong-myon  Sinwon- 

tong  For  Kojosa,  see  TYS  22,  fol.  25,  p.  383;  for  Kongsan,  see  TYS  22,  fob  21,  p.  381. 

Kongsan  was  a  burgeoning  practice  site  at  that  time;  TYS  lists  six  different  monasteries  located  on 
the  mountain.  Kojoam  is  well  known  today  for  the  figurines  of  the  five-hundred  arhats  on  display 
inside  its  main  shrine  hall. 
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at  Sangmujuam  The  site  was  isolated  and  quiet — first  in  all  the 

realm  as  a  peaceful  place  that  was  ideal  for  the  practice  of  Son.  There,  the 
Master  was  free  from  all  external  entanglements,  and  fully  devoted  himself  to 
introspective  contemplation.  He  refined,  tempered,  and  sharpened  [his  mind] 
and  followed  the  stream  back  to  its  source.  There  were  several  occasions 
when  there  were  auspicious  signs  that  he  had  attained  the  dharma,  but  these 
have  not  been  recorded  with  prolix  verbiage. 

The  Master  said,  “More  than  ten  years  had  passed  since  I  came  from 
Pomunsa.  Although  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  cultivated  diligently  and  had 
not  wasted  my  time,  I  had  still  not  forsaken  passions  and  views — it  was  as 
if  something  were  blocking  my  chest,  or  as  if  I  were  dwelling  together  with 
an  enemy.  While  sojourning  on  Mount  Chiri,  I  obtained  the  Records  of  the 
Son  Master  Dahui  Pujue,  which  said,  ‘Son  does  not  consist  in  quietude;  it 
does  not  consist  in  bustle.  It  does  not  consist  in  the  activities  of  daily  life;  it 
does  not  consist  in  ratiocination.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  first  importance  not 
to  investigate  [Son]  while  rejecting  quietude  or  bustle,  the  activities  of  daily 
life,  or  ratiocination.  Unexpectedly,  your  eyes  will  open  and  you  then  will 
know  that  these  are  aU  things  taking  place  inside  your  own  home  {ongnisa  S. 

I  understood  this  [passage]  and  naturally  nothing  blocked  my  chest 
again  and  I  never  again  dwelt  together  with  an  enemy.  From  then  on  I  was  at 
peace.” Thanks  to  this  [experience],  his  wisdom  and  understanding  increased 
dramatically  and  he  became  a  master  revered  by  the  entire  congregation. 

-T  # '  MM  A'  fA  SF  f4 ' 4^ 


Sangmujuam  also  known  simply  as  Mujuam,  is  in  South  Kyongsang  Province  on  the 

Hamyang  side  of  Chirisan  see  TYS  31,  fol.  5b,  p.  529. 

The  quotation  from  Dahui  appears  at  DHYL  19,  pp.  893c28-894a2. 
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In  the  fifth  year  [of  the  Cheng’an  reign-era,  cyclical  year]  kybngsin 
(1200),  [Chinul]  moved  his  residence  to  KUsangsa'®  on  Songgwang 

Mountain  and  guided  his  disciples  in  their  dharma  conduct  for 

eleven  years,  sometimes  discussing  the  path,  sometimes  cultivating  Son,  hut 
always  staying  in  retreat  and  practicing  dhuta  (austerities),  in  fiiU  accordance 
with  the  Buddhist  Vinaya.  From  the  four  quarters,  gray-rohed  [monks] 
and  white-clothed  [laity]  heard  the  news  and  converged  on  his  residence, 
congregating  into  a  large  and  magnificent  assembly.  It  even  included  people 
who  relinquished  fame  and  rank  and  left  behind  their  wives  and  children 
[to  become  monks],  wore  rags  [monastic  raiments]  and  damaged  their 
appearance  [by  shaving  their  heads],  and  who  invited  their  companions 


^  s  Very  litde  is  known  about  the  early  history  of  Kilsangsa  "o  only  a  few  scattered  and  relatively 
late  records  remain  concerning  its  foundation  and  history  prior  to  Chinul’s  occupancy.  These  agree 
that  the  monastery  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Silla  dynasty  by  a  certain  Son  master  named 
Hyerin  ,  who  is  otherwise  unknown.  As  the  Sungp'ydng  sokchi  says,  “Songgwangsa 

was  constructed  by  the  Son  Master  Hyerin  in  the  latter  period  of  the  SiUa  dynasty,  and  was 
called  Kilsangsa.  The  buildings  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  kan  fal  in  size,  and  there  were  no  more 
than  thirty  to  forty  monks  residing  there”  (quoted  in  Rhi  Ki-yong,  ed.,  Songgwangsa,  p.  20).  The  Sung 
p’ydng pu  Chogyesan  Songgwangsa  sawbn  sajok pi  written  in  1678 

by  Cho  Chong-jo  (1631-1690),  states  also  that  Hyerin  founded  the  monastery  and  “built 

a  small  hermitage  and  lived  in  it”  (quoted  in  Choson  Pulgyo  tongsa  III,  p.  349  1.  12).  Both  these 
records  are  simply  following  the  earlier  account  in  the  Susonsa  chungch’ang  ki,  which  was  composed 
in  1207.  No  further  information  is  available  about  the  reputed  founder,  which  has  led  some  scholars 
to  suspect  that  he  is  only  a  legendary  figure  invented  later  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  site  was 
developed  before  Chinul’s  arrival  (Rhi  Ki-yong,  Songwangsa,  p.  21).  Over  the  centuries,  time  took  its 
toll  on  the  monastery;  by  the  Koryo  period,  all  the  original  buildings  had  fallen  into  ruins.  Sometime 
during  the  reign  of  the  Koryo  king  Injong  (r.  1122-1146),  the  mountain  monk  Sokcho  (also 
otherwise  unknown)  decided  to  rebuild  the  temple  on  the  scale  of  a  large  monastery.  He  gathered  an 
army  of  workers  and  materials  but  died  before  the  work  was  completed.  For  lack  of  a  director,  work 
came  to  a  halt  and  his  renovations  too  fell  into  ruins  {Susonsa  chungch'ang  ki,  p.  347  1.  6).  Probably 
little  remained  when  Suu  first  came  upon  the  site. 
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to  join  them.  Royalty  and  aristocrats,  literati  and  common  people — there 
were  several  hundred  of  them  as  well  who  had  abandoned  fame  to  enter  the 
community. 


The  Master  committed  himself  fully  to  the  path,  his  mind  unmoved  by 
people’s  praise  or  blame.  By  nature,  he  was  compassionate  and  patient  and 
treated  his  juniors  well.  Although  there  were  some  who  were  disobedient 
and  intractable,  he  stiU  took  pity  on  them  and  protected  them,  with  affection 
that  never  ceased,  like  a  loving  mother  looking  after  her  beloved  child.  When 
he  exhorted  people  to  recite  and  keep  [scriptures],  he  always  recommended 
the  Diamond  Sutra  {Jingangjing  When  he  established  the  dharma 

{dharmavyavasthana)  and  expounded  on  its  import,  his  preference  was 
necessarily  for  the  Platform  Sutra  of  the  Sixth  Patriarch,  and  when  he 
expanded  on  it,  he  used  Li  [Tongxuan’s]  Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutra 
or  the  Records  ofDahui,  which  were  inseparable  like  wings  and  feathers. 
There  were  three  kinds  of  [practice]  gates  that  he  opened:  [1]  the  gate  of  the 
balanced  maintenance  of  alertness  and  calmness  {sbngjbk  tungji 
[i.e.,  the  concurrent  cultivation  of  samadhi  and  prajna  [chbnghye  ssangsu 
ift'Rf'l')];  [2]  the  gate  of  faith  and  understanding  according  to  the  complete 
and  sudden  teaching  {wbndon  sinhae  mun  HI  ^11  s' If- FI);  and  [3]  the  gate  of 
the  shortcut  [of  kanhwa  Sbn\  [kybngjbl  mun  Many  were  those  who 

gained  the  access  of  faith  by  cultivating  while  relying  on  [these  approaches]. 
The  resulting  splendor  of  Son  training  was  unequaled  in  either  present  or 
past.  The  Master  furthermore  kept  properly  all  the  rules  of  decorum.  He  had 
an  ox’s  gait  and  a  tiger’s  gaze.  He  dwelled  serenely  and  was  always  deferential 
to  others.  He  was  free  of  any  laziness  in  his  demeanor,  and  in  all  his  works 
and  duties  he  was  constantly  at  the  forefront  of  the  congregation.  Baegun 
Retreat  and  Chokch’wi  Hermitage  on  Okpo  Mountain  ft 
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as  well  as  Kyubong  Monastery  and  Chowol  Hermitage  iS- 

MM-  on  Sosok  Mountain  were  all  constructed  by  him,  and  he  often 

frequented  them  to  cultivate  Son. 


His  Majesty  [Huijong  1181-1237,  r.  1204-1211],  since  before  his 
enthronement,  already  had  great  respect  for  [Chinul’s]  reputation.  After 
ascending  the  throne,  he  decreed  that  the  name  of  Songgwang  Mountain 
be  changed  to  Chogye  Mountain  #'A:vh  and  Kilsang  Monastery  be 
changed  to  Susonsa  (Cultivating  Son  Society)  and  personally  wrote 

the  name  plaques.  Furthermore,  he  also  presented  [Chinul]  with  a  fully 
embroidered  kasaya  robe  as  a  mark  of  special  distinction.  The  genuineness  of 
his  reverence  and  the  sincerity  of  his  support  were  incomparable. 

A '  t  if  J^P '  '  ft# 


Okposan  also  known  as  Okpulsan  is  located  to  the  east  of  the  village  of 

Changhung  in  South  Cholla  Province  it  is  now  known  as  Paegunsan 

Paegunam  which  eventually  lent  its  name  to  the  mountain,  was  built  by  Chinul  in  1181;  it  is 

a  branch  monastery  of  Hwaomsa 

20  Sosoksan  is  located  thirteen  kilometers  south  of  the  city  of  Kwangju  and  north  of 

the  village  of  Hwasun  in  South  Cholla  Province  it  is  now  known  as  Mudungsan 

Kyubong  Nanya  now  known  as  Kyubongsa  or  Kyubongam  is  on 

the  east  side  of  the  mountain.  The  monastery  is  variously  said  to  have  been  founded  during  the  SiUa 
dynasty  by  tJisang  (625-702)  or  Toson  lEM.  (827-898),  but  rebuilt  by  Chinul  in  1183. 
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Initially,  when  the  Master  had  yet  to  travel  south,  he  made  an  agreement 
with  all  his  fellow  trainees  that  said,  “I  want  to  shirk  fame  and  establish 
a  fragrant  retreat-society  {hyangsa  that  will  only  he  concerned  with 

training  in  samadhi  and  prajna.  What  do  you  all  think  about  this?”  They 
answered,  “In  this  degenerate  age  of  the  dharma  [malbop  we  are  afraid 
this  is  not  the  right  time.”  The  Master  sadly  breathed  a  long  sigh  and  said, 
“Although  the  times  may  change,  the  nature  of  the  mind  is  immutable.  The 
Kyo  dharma’s  notions  of  flourishing  and  degeneracy  are  the  views  of  the 
provisional  doctrines  of  the  three  vehicles.  Should  the  wise  hold  the  same 
[views]?”The  congregation  was  convinced  and  said,  “We  concur.  On  another 
day,  we  will  establish  a  religious  society  that  perforce  wiU  be  named  Samadhi 
and  Prajna.”  But  it  was  only  when  he  reached  Kojosa  that  they  finally  were 
able  to  establish  the  Samadhi  and  Prajna  Society.  There,  he  recorded  the 
text  of  his  Encouragement  to  Practice:  The  Compact  of  the  Samadhi  and  Prajna 
Society  in  order  to  reward  their  initial  resolve.  After  he  moved  the  community 
to  Songgwang  Mountain,  it  stiU  retained  the  same  appellation;  but  since  a 
neighboring  monastery  had  the  identical  designation,  he  received  a  royal 
order  changing  [the  name  of  his  community]  to  the  Cultivating  Son  Society 
(Susonsa  Although  the  appellations  were  different,  the  intent 

remained  identical,  such  was  the  resolve  of  the  Master  in  regards  to  samadhi 
and  prajna. 

EJ '  r j  EJ '  r 

' If  J 


During  the  spring,  in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the  Da’ an 
T.-S-  [“Great  Peace”  reign-era  of  the  Jin  dynasty,  26  February-26  March 
1210],  the  Master  held  a  dharma  ceremony  for  the  guidance  of  his  deceased 
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mother’s  spirit  that  lasted  for  several  weeks.  At  that  time,  he  announced 
to  the  society’s  congregation:  “I  will  not  be  staying  much  longer  in  this 
world  to  expound  the  dharma.  Each  of  you  should  exert  yourselves  [in  your 
practice].”  Suddenly,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  third  month  [15  April 
1210],  he  showed  signs  of  illness,  and  after  eight  days  the  end  was  near. 
He  had  a  premonition  [of  his  death].  The  night  before  [he  died],  when  he 
went  to  the  bathhouse  to  bathe,  his  attendant  asked  for  a  [death]  gatha.  The 
Master  replied  in  a  natural  and  easy  manner.  Late  in  the  night,  he  retired  to 
the  master’s  room  {pangang  :^jt)  and  engaged  in  questions  and  answers  just 
as  he  always  had.  Toward  dawn,  he  asked,  “What  day  is  it  today?”  Someone 
replied,  “It  is  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  third  month  [22  April  1210].” 
The  Master  donned  his  ceremonial  dharma  robe,  washed  his  hands  and 
rinsed  his  mouth,  and  said,  “These  eyes  are  not  the  eyes  of  my  ancestors; 
this  nose  is  not  the  nose  of  my  ancestors.  This  mouth  is  not  the  mouth  born 
of  my  mother;  this  tongue  is  not  the  tongue  born  of  my  mother.”  He  then 
ordered  the  monastery  drum  beaten  to  summon  the  congregation,  and, 
carrying  his  staff  with  six  rings,  he  walked  toward  the  good-dharma  hall  [the 
lecture  hall].  There,  he  lit  incense,  ascended  his  seat,  and  proceeded  with  aU 
the  usual  formalities. 

Ic-S-— H  '  mil# ' 

1^ '  mm '  mm '  r^^lg-g?!  E? 


He  then  struck  his  staff  and,  after  mentioning  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  questions  and  answers  exchanged  in  the  master’s  room 
the  previous  evening,  said,  “The  numinous  efficacy  of  the  Son  dharma  is 
inconceivable.  Today  I  have  come  here  because  I  want  to  elucidate  it  clearly 
to  all  of  you  in  this  congregation.  If  you  make  an  astute  move  {ilch’aja 
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in  questioning  me,  this  old  man  will  make  an  astute  move  in 
answering  you.”  He  looked  to  the  right  and  left  and,  fingering  [his  staff], 
said,  “The  vitality  {^.jivitendriya)  of  this  mountain  monk  is  now  completely 
in  your  hands.  You  are  free  to  drag  me  aside  or  puU  me  down.  Let  those  who 
have  sinews  and  hones  come  forward.”  He  then  sat  on  his  seat  with  his  legs 
stretched  out  and  answered  the  various  questions  put  to  him.  His  words  were 
precise  and  his  meaning  detailed;  his  elocution  was  unimpaired.  All  [the 
events  occurred]  just  as  [they  are  recorded  in  the]  Imjong  ki  [Death 

Record\}^  At  the  very  end,  a  monk  asked,  “I  haven’t  yet  determined  whether 
the  past  illness  of  Vaisall’s  Vimalakirti  and  today’s  sickness  of  Chogye’s 
Moguja  are  the  same  or  different.”^^  The  Master  replied,  “Have  you  only 
come  to  study  similarity  and  difference?”  Then,  picking  up  his  staff,  he  struck 
it  several  times  and  said,  “A  thousand  things  and  ten-thousand  objects  are 
all  right  here,”  and,  supported  by  his  staff,  he  remained  sitting  immobile  and 
serenely  departed. 

J  Hia 

ItF-Y  J  flf# 


His  disciples  set  out  incense  and  lamps  and  made  offerings  for  seven  days. 


A  “move”  {ilch’aja  refers  to  moving  one  of  the  stones  used  \r\  paduk,  a  traditional  Korean 

game  similar  to  the  Japanese  game  of  go. 

22  The  Imjong  ki  is  not  extant  and  its  contents  are  unknown,  though  I  think  it  is  plausible  to  assume 
that  much  of  the  information  found  here  in  Kim  Kun-su’s  account  of  Chinul’s  death  is  taken 
probably  verbatim  from  this  text. 

23  Alluding  to  a  chapter  in  the  Vimalakirtinirdesa  where  the  layman  Vimalakirti  uses  illness  as  an 
expediency  to  teach  an  assembly  of  bodhisattvas;  see  Weimojie  suoshuojing  1,  T  475:14.539c  ff. 
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His  complexion  remained  exactly  as  if  he  were  still  alive,  and  his  whiskers 
and  the  hair  on  his  head  kept  right  on  growing.  Bones  were  left  in  the  ashes 
from  his  cremation,  hones  that  were  of  all  the  five  colors.  Sarira  [relics] 
were  discovered:  there  were  thirty  grains  of  the  large  ones,  and  incalculable 
numbers  of  smaller  ones.  His  stupa  [reliquary]  was  located  on  a  northern 
slope  of  the  society.  His  Majesty  [Huijong  ,?.^,^]  heard  about  the  news  and, 
in  grief,  conferred  on  him  his  funerary  title  {si  M)  State  Preceptor  Puril  Pojo 
(Sun  of  Buddha  that  Shines  Universally)  and  named  his  reliquary  Kamno 
(Amrta,  Sweet  Dew).  He  had  lived  into  his  fifty-third  year  and  had  been  a 
monk  into  his  thirty-sixth  year.  His  life’s  oeuvre  included  the  Kyoha  mun 
{Society  Compact,  viz..  Encouragement  to  Practice),  Sangdang  nok 
(Record  of  Formal  Discourses),  Pd/po  (Dharma  Discourses),  and  Kasong  ik 
(Songs  and  Verses), each  in  one  roll;  they  reveal  the  purport  of  the 
tradition  and  are  aU  well  worth  reading. 

g  ^ 


Some  might  say,  “Death  and  birth^^  are  important  matters.  The  Master 
was  able  to  yield  to  fate  and  avail  himself  of  the  things  around  him,  strolling 
peacefully  along  and  freely  doing  whatever  he  wanted;  in  the  midst  of  this, 
he  certainly  was  someone  who  surpassed  ordinary  people.  Nevertheless,  if 
we  are  talking  about  the  utmost  Way,  then  he  was  not  quite  there.  Why 
would  we  say  this?  This  is  what  Laozi  ^T'meant  when  he  said,  T  am  valued 


2"^  Of  the  works  that  Kim  Kun-su  lists,  only  the  Kyoha  mun  is  extant.  It  is  also  unclear  whether  the 
Pobo  Kasong  was  one  work  or  two. 

25  “Death  and  birth”  {sasaeng  is  an  atypical  compound,  which  in  other  editions  is  read  as  “death 

can  be  [viewed  as]...”  (sa  ka  e.g.,  Yi  Nung-hwa,  Chosbn  Pulgyo  tbngsa  3,  p.  341  1.  1;  Pojo pdbd^ 

fol.  141b  1.13. 
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because  few  are  those  who  know  me,’^®  or  Zhuangzi’s  ST'statement,  ‘One’s 
conduct  should  be  free  of  ostentation.’^^  The  ancients  who  embodied  the 
Way  were  exactly  like  ordinary  people.  Did  they  have  to  take  recourse  in  odd 
or  strange  behavior  to  capture  people’s  attention?  This  was  even  the  case  with 
the  World  Honored  One,  who  is  called  the  King  of  Dharma:  though  he  was 
able  to  amuse  himself  with  complete  autonomy  in  displaying  supernatural 
powers,  when  he  was  lying  between  the  Twin  [Sala]  trees  as  he  was  about  to 
become  quiescent,  he  said,  ‘My  back  is  paining  me  now,  I  will  enter  nirvana’; 
he  then  passed  away  while  lying  on  his  right  side,  one  foot  on  top  of  the 
other.  Furthermore,  Son  Master  Yinfeng  Hl-^  of  the  Tang  passed  on  while 
standing  on  his  head.^®  His  sister,  who  was  a  nun,  reproached  him,  saying,  ‘My 
dear  brother,  during  the  whole  of  your  life  you  couldn’t  abide  by  the  Dharma 
and  Vinaya  and  even  in  death  you  stUl  try  to  deceive  people!’^’  Now,  that  the 
Master  founded  a  monastery  and  instructed  a  congregation  was  already  a  lot; 
but  that  on  the  day  of  his  death,  he  would  then  beat  the  drum  and  assemble 
the  congregation,  ascend  his  seat  and  expound  the  dharma,  and  take  leave 
while  remaining  seated  on  his  couch — from  the  perspective  of  the  Way,  isn’t 
this  rather  overdoing  it?” 


26  Adapted  from  Laozi’s  Daodejing  chapter  70:  “Those  who  know  me  are  few  and  on 

that  account  I  am  all  the  more  valued”  cf  John  C.  H.  Wu,  trans.,  Lao-tzu,  Tao 

Teh  Ching,  p.  101. 

27  Quoted  from  the  Zhuangzi  'T*,  chap.  12,  “Heaven  and  Earth”  (C.  Tiandi  plan  sect.  2:  “To 

conduct  oneself  without  ostentation  is  generosity”  see  Mair,  trans.,  Wandering  on 

the  Way,  p.  104. 

28  Yinfeng  (d.u.)  of  Wutaishan  is  a  second-generation  successor  in  the  Nanyue 

lineage;  for  his  biography,  see  CDL  8,  p.  259b5-cll  (and  see  p.  259c7,  for  the  reference  to  him  dying  while 
standing  on  his  head);  and  Song gaoseng  zhuan  21,  T2061:50.847a2-20  (and  p.  847all-12 

for  his  unusual  death). 

29  Yinfeng’s  sister’s  remark  appears  at  CDL  8,p.  259bc8-9;  Song  gaoseng  zhuan  21,  T  2061:50.847al5. 
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Answer:  “This  is  not  the  case.  Now,  as  the  functioning  of  the  Way  is  free 
from  all  limitations,  people’s  conduct  is  not  the  same.  Therefore  it  is  said, 
‘Under  Heaven,  there  is  one  result  but  a  hundred  forecasts,  different  roads  but 
a  common  end.’^°  One  who  speaks  like  the  above  critic  knows  about  there 
being  one  but  does  not  yet  know  about  there  being  two.  When  the  successive 
patriarchs  in  the  Son  school  conferred  their  dharma  legacy  as  they  were 
about  to  die,  they  necessarily  displayed  miracles,  which  are  recorded  in  detail 
in  aU  the  histories  of  monks.  It  is  also  the  case  that  many  masters  who  came 
later  passed  away  after  climbing  up  to  the  Dharma  HaU  and  expounding  the 
dharma.  Weiguan  of  Xingshansi  ascended  the  hall  [sangdang  Ji 

:tr)  [to  deliver  a  formal  dharma  discourse],  uttered  a  gatha  and,  while  sitting 
quietly,  passed  away.^'  Shengnian  of  Shoushan  left  a  gatha  and,  on 
the  scheduled  day,  ascended  the  hall  to  expound  the  dharma;  while  sitting 
quietly,  he  left  forever. Zhiduan  .*3^  of  Juifeng  shaved  his  head, 
bathed,  climbed  up  to  the  hall,  took  leave  of  the  congregation,  and,  while 


This  quotation  is  adapted  from  the  Yijing  Appended  Explanations,  second  half  (Xi  Ci 
xiazhuan  exchange  no.  5:  The  Master  said:  “[In  everything  taking  place]  Under  Heaven, 

what  need  is  there  for  thoughts  or  forecasts?  Under  Heaven,  everything  has  a  common  end  but 
different  roads,  the  same  result  but  a  hundred  forecasts.  So  Under  Heaven,  what  need  is  there  for 
thoughts  or  forecasts?”  Quoted 

from  the  Zhuangzi  chap.  12,  “Heaven  and  Earth”  (C.  Tiandi  pian  sect.  2:  “To  conduct 

oneself  without  ostentation  is  generosity”  (1t  ^);  see  Mair,  trans..  Wandering  on  the  Wayy  p. 

104. 

31  Weiguan  (755-817)  was  a  disciple  of  Mazu  Daoyi  in  the  Nanyue  lineage  of  Chan;  for 

his  biography,  see  CDL  7,p.  255al2-bl4;  Song gaoseng  zhuan  10,  T  2061:50.768al3-bll. 

32  Shoushan  Shengnian  (926-993)  was  disciple  of  Fengxue  Yanzhao  (896-973) 

in  the  Linji  lineage;  for  his  biography,  see  CDL  13,  pp.  304all-305a6. 
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sitting  quietly,  passed  away.^^  Yinwei  Ei-M  of  Daning  ascended  the  hall 
and,  after  reciting  a  gatha,  passed  away.^"*  Should  they  all  he  ridiculed?  Alas! 
People  in  the  Semblance  and  Final  [ages  of  the  Dharma]  have  many  doubts 
and  little  faith.  If  it  were  not  for  those  enlightened  gentlemen  before  us  who, 
through  the  use  of  skillful  expedients  [upayakauialyd),  instructed,  encouraged, 
and  guided  us  so  that  we  can  generate  thoughts  of  respect  and  admiration,  then 
even  thought  we  might  want  to  follow  the  path  of  the  sages,  it  would  be  quite 
difficult.  If  we  examine  the  intent  of  the  Master,  we  can  see  that  he  was  solely 
concerned  with  benefitting  all  beings  in  accordance  with  their  capacities.” 

ifo  >  '  *11## 

-F!  11-#^ A' 


The  year  following  the  Master’s  demise  (1211),  his  successor  in  the 
dharma,  the  sramana  Hyesim,  and  others  finished  compiling  the  Master’s 
Haengjang  lTilli(Account  of  Conduct),  and  therewith  informed  [the  king]: 
“We  request  that  you  accept  this  in  order  to  edify  future  generations.”  His 
Majesty  [Huijong  replied,  “I  assent.”  He  then  ordered  this  lowly 
vassal  to  compose  the  text  of  this  inscription.  I  am  one  whose  instruction  is 
deficient  even  on  Confucianism,  let  alone  such  abstruse  expressions  as  the 
mind  of  the  buddhas  or  the  [dharma]  seal  of  the  patriarchs.  But  compelled 
by  [the  king’s]  unambiguous  order,  I  had  no  grounds  for  refusing.  I  have 


33  Zhiduan  (892-969)  was  a  disciple  of  An’guo  Hongtao  (d.u.)  in  the  Qingyuan 

Xingsi  'O' (d.  740)  lineage;  for  his  biography,  see  CDL  22,  p.  381b22-c28. 

34  Yinwei  (886-961)  was  a  successor  in  the  Qingyuan  Xingsi  lineage;  for  his  biography,  see 
CDL  23,  p.  392a5-bl. 
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given  my  all  regarding  what  I  have  learned  [about  Chinul’s  life],  hoping  to 
give  form  to  his  magnificent  splendor. 


His  epitaph  reads: 

A  finger  therewith  points  at  the  moon,  but  the  moon  is  not  that  finger. 
Words  therewith  teach  the  dharma,  but  the  dharma  is  not  those  words. 
All  the  texts  of  the  three  vehicles,  their  differences  come  from  conforming 
to  varying  capacities. 

Direct  access  through  the  shortcut,  there  is  only  this  one  gate. 
[Sakyajmuni  held  up  the  flower,  Kasyapa’s  face  broke  into  a  smUe, 
[Bodhijdharma  [contemplated  while]  facing  a  wall,  Huike  cut  off  his 
arm. 

The  mind  transmits  the  mind,  it  is  nondual. 

The  dharma  confers  the  dharma,  it  is  nondual. 

The  fresh  breeze,  it  is  not  yet  spent. 

What  generation  is  it,  where  there  are  no  people? 

The  master’s  body — a  phoenix  leaving  its  nest. 

The  master’s  mind — a  mirror  free  of  dust. 

[Ha]ga  Mountain — he  opened  the  pathway, 

[Cultivating  Son]  Society  on  Song[gwang  Mountain] — there  he  halted 
his  carriage. 

The  still  water  of  meditative  absorption  is  placid,  placid  without  ripples. 
The  torch  of  wisdom  is  effulgent,  its  effulgence  dispels  the  night. 

The  cypress  tree  in  the  courtyard,  the  answer  to  the  patriarch’s  intent. 


Reading  “to  halt,”  “put  up”  (jf  for  “exuviate,”  “slough  off”  (jf  ^),  following  the  Tongmun  son 
edition;  see  Haeju  et  al.,  Chinuly  p.  371,  n.  77.  The  locus  classicus  for  the  compound  sega  is  the 
Book  of  History  (*5^^/),  where  it  refers  to  putting  up  for  the  night,  thus  “resting.” 
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White  lotuses  {pundarika)  in  the  pond,  they  display  the  authentic 
doctrine. 

The  fourfold  congregation^®  that  surrounded  him,  there  were  all  types 
there. 

One  sound  reverberated,  sonorously. 

Contemplate  birth  and  death — they  are  like  a  conjurer’s  trick. 

Truth  and  falsity,  how  can  they  be  different? 

Ah!  The  Master  strikes  his  staff,  the  myriad  images  are  all  interfused. 

The  breeze  blows  gently  on  the  willow  catkins,  rain  strikes  the  pear 
blossoms. 

A?!" ' 


36  The  fourfold  congregation  {sajung  S. parisad)  is  a  collective  designation  for  the  four  groups 
of  Buddhist  adherents:  viz.,  monks  (bhiksu),  nuns  (bhiksuni),  laymen  {updsaka)^  and  laywomen 
{updsikd). 
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145  n.45 

Amitabha  Buddha,  14,  91, 119, 171, 174 
n.82, 181, 182, 185.  See  also  Buddha 
Amoghavajra,  182  n.90 
Ananda,  165,  166  n.72 
annihilation  {dhruvoccheda)y  121  n.9; 
absolute,  326  n.26 

annihilationism  {ucchedadrstt)y  125, 129, 
147, 162 

anuttarasamyaksarnbodhiy  73  n.l22, 299. 

See  also  bodhicitta,  activation  of 
assembly  for  selecting  buddhas 
{sdnbulchang)y  190  n.l08 
asuray  142  n.39, 175  n.84, 188, 223 
Asvaghosa,  146 

Avalokitesvara  Bodhisattva,  221, 263 
Avatarnsakasutra  {Dafangguangfo  huayan 
jing)y  8  n.7, 159, 254-255  n.l7, 280, 
283;  Buddhabhadra’s  translation, 

49;  Chengguan’s  commentary, 

248  n.3;  Chinul’s  study  of  and 
commentary  {See  Hwaom  non  chbryo 
\Condensation  of  the  Exposition  of  the 
Avatarnsakasutra\)'y  Li  Tongxuan’s 
commentary  on,  18, 19  n.23,  51,  62, 
71,  92, 108, 115  n.2, 251-256, 256 
n.20;  Siksananda’s  translation  of, 

49.  See  also  by  chapter,  e.g.,  “Nature 
Origination” 

awakening  (o):  cultivation  based  on,  128 
n.29, 154;  delusion  and,  115—116, 
223;  first  level  (or  moment)  of, 

154, 155  n.59;  gradual  vs.  sudden 
compared,  236—240;  to  the  original 
mind,  281—296,  to  the  unimpeded 
dharmadhdtUy  101, 103, 106;  as 
preceding  cultivation,  57,  58,  69,  95, 
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154;  preparing  the  ground  for,  58, 
128—129;  sublime  awakening,  161. 

See  a/so  sudden  awakening  (fono); 
realization-awakening  (cbungo); 
understanding-awakening  {Joaeo) 
approaches  of  teachers  and  schools 
on:  Heze  school’s  approach,  45; 
Hwaom  teaching  on,  152, 283 
n. 55, 286  n.60;  Son  approach, 
53,59,85,86, 101,102,189 
n.105,211  n.10,283,283  n.55; 
Son  and  Hwaom  thought  on, 
contrasted,  283-288, 283-284 
n.55, 286  n.60;  Zongmi  and 
Chinul  holding  conflicting  views, 
83  n.l39 

Awa/iening  of  Faith  {Dasheng  qixin  lun), 
81,  89,  99, 141  n.36, 140, 146, 150, 
183,249,278,289,293,294 
awareness  {chi)^  65, 228—229.  See  also 
numinous  awareness 


B. 

backsliding,  possibility  of,  167—169, 171 
Baizhang  Huaihai  (749-814),  142 
Baozhi  (Zhigong)  (418-514),  166  n.71 
Bharati,  209-210 
benefactors,  the  four,  118 
bodhicitta,  activation/arousal  of,  73,  105, 
189  nl05, 295, 299, 313  n.93,  307, 
362 

bodhisattva  path  {mdrga),  148  n.51, 150 
n.51, 151, 152  n.58, 166-169, 189 
n.l05, 192, 217  n.l7, 267-268;  five 
levels  of,  262, 279, 297-299, 313  n.93, 
343  n.46, 361-362 

bodhisattvas,  ten  chief,  254—255  n.l7 
“Bright  Enlightenment”  {Avatamsakasutra 
chapter)^  255 


Buddha,  176—178,  382;  invoking  the 
name  of,  180—182;  the  intention  of, 
180;  three  bodies  of,  257  n.21, 259, 
309;  ten  bodies  of,  259  n.27, 309, 309 
n.88,325 

buddhahood,  attainment  of,  247, 257 
n.23,  313  n.93,  314;  cause  and 
fruition  of,  158, 270, 275, 309;  ideal 
and  phenomenal,  304;  the  nature 
of,  283  n.55, 269-270, 276-277; 
as  nonproduction  of  thought,  322, 
323-324 

Buddha  of  Immovable  Wisdom.  See 
Immovable  Wisdom 
buddha-nature  (yjw/row^),  208— 211, 

270— 271, 282— 283;  within  the  mind 
of  sentient  beings,  278 
Buddhavatamsakamahavaipulyasutra, 
304—305.  See  also  Avatamsakasutra. 
Buddha  of  the  Wisdom  of  Universal 

Radiance,  259,  311.  See  also  Wisdom 
of  Universal  Radiance 


C. 

calmness  {s'amathd}^  144, 238;  and 
alertness  {See  alertness  {song)  and 
calmness  {samathdf)\  calm-extinction, 

155 

Changyonsa  (monastery),  21 
Chan  schools,  42,  47,  58—59.  See  also 
Heze  school;  Son  school 
Caoqi  Huineng.  See  Huineng 
Chanyuan  zhuquanji  (Zongmi),  42  n.66, 
93,138 

Chart  of  Cultivation  and  Realization  in 
Five  Levels.  See  Wuvoei  xiuzheng  tu 
Chart  of  the  Successorship  in  the  Chinese 
Chan  School  that  Transmits  the  Mind- 
Ground.  See  Ahonghua  chuanxindi 
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Chanmen  shizi  chengxi  tu 
Chengguan  (Qingliang)  (738-840),  248 
n.3, 255  n.l7, 285-286, 324, 351, 365 
Chengyu  (d.u.),  144  n.43 
Chin’gak  kuksa.  See  Hyesim 
Chinul  (1158-1210):  birth  and  early 

years,  10—13;  description  of,  ?>7(3—?>77', 
disciples,  375—376;  eclectic  teachings, 
41;  experiences  of  awakening,  110, 
15-19,23-27,  92,  107;  final  days  and 
death  of,  32-34,  379-384;  funerary 
inscription/epitaph,  367—368,  385— 
386;  influenced  by  scriptural  readings 
{see  also  by  title,  e.g.,  Awakening  of 

Faith),  5-6, 16-17  18-19,25-26, 

39,  376;  integration  of  aspects  of 
Son  and  Kyo  doctrine,  19,  40;  life 
of,  13-15, 355-356,  369-372,  370 
n.6,  378—379;  religious  life,  13—28; 
reviving  Son  doctrine,  15, 59,  88, 135, 
227, 282-288, 286  n.60, 360-370; 
training  a  successor,  28— 32;  travels, 
372—374;  works  (see  also  by  title, 
e.g..  Encouragement  to  Practice),  17, 
30,  32,  39,  381.  See  also  Samadhi  and 
Prajna  Society;  Susonsa 
Chbe  Yonsik,  89 
Chonghui  (d.u.),  369— 370 
Chonghyesa  (monastery),  194.  See  also 
Samadhi  and  Prajna  Society 
chbnghye  ssangsu  (concurrent  development 
of  samadhi  and  prajna),  26,  46,  47, 

62,  67-71, 95, 107, 110, 229, 233, 

236,  376;  discussed  in  Encouragement 
to  Practice,  115, 119, 122, 129, 
135-136, 138, 145.  154, 171, 177.  See 

also  samadhi  —  and  prajna 
Chbngwonsa  (monastery),  Chinul’s  first 
awakening  at,  150, 15-17,  371,  371  n.9 
Chbnjin  (d.u.),  23 
Chbnt’ae  teachings,  285 


cognitive  obstruction  {haeae,jneydvarana), 

298 

Common  End  of  the  Myriad  Wholesome 
Actions.  See  Wanshan  tonggui  ji 
Complete  and  Sudden  Attainment  of 

Buddhahood,  Treatise  on  the  (Chinul), 

19-20,  52-53,  54,  66,  87,  89,  96-102, 
108,247 

Complete  Enlightenment  Sutra.  See  Yuanjue 
Jing 

Complete  Enlightenment  Sutra,  Notes  to  the 
Great  Commentary  on  the.  See  Yuanjue 
jing  dashu  chao. 
concentration.  See  samadhi 
conditioned  origination  of  the 

dharmadhatu  (popkye ybngi)  50,274, 
288, 293, 301-302,  310, 311-312, 
315, 316, 318, 322, 337  n.40,  365;  ten 
mysterious  gates  of,  336,  345.  See  also 
universal  eye  state 

consciousness(es)  {vijndna,  sili)‘.  activating 
{bpsiP),  81, 141;  affective,  317, 322, 
353;  the  eight,  249;  evolution  of, 

185  n.97;  the  mind-consciousness 
base,  321,  330,  334;  nonmanifestative 
consciousness  {vinndriarn 
anidassanarn)  of  enlightenment, 

64  n.l03;  sensory,  272, 276; 
transformative  {chbnsik),  185.  See  also 
mind 

consciousness-only  {yusiP),  348;  the  eight 
types  of,  249, 266, 274 
consummate  interfusion  {wbnyung} ,2S0 , 
256-257, 257  n.23, 271-272, 284 
n.55, 300-301,  303-304;  as  the 
doctrine  of  unimpededness,  350; 
subsumed  in  sudden  awakening, 
310-312,  337  n.40, 341,  349  n.4 
convocation  to  discuss  Son  {tamsbn 

pbphoe)  (Son  monastic  examinations), 
13-14,118 
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cultivation  {su/suhaen^^  161—162; 
awakening  precedes,  57, 58, 69, 

95161  n.67;  balancing  samadhi 
and  prajna  {see  chbnghye  ssangs-i^\ 
based  on  awakening,  227—230, 246; 
contemplation  practice  and,  128—132; 
continuous  development  required, 
226—227;  direct-pointing  {chikchi) 
approach,  148—150;  not  authentic  if 
practiced  prior  to  awakening,  238; 
relative,  149;  sudden,  59,  61,  66.  See 
sudden  awakening  {tono)  —  and 
gradual  cultivation  {chomsu) 


Dafangdeng  daji  jing  {Great  Compendium 
Sutrd)y  139 

Dahui  yulu  {Records  ofDahui)  (Dahui 
Zonggao),  25-26, 226, 282-283,  316, 
333-335,  342,  347 

Dasheng  qixin  lun.  See  Awakening  of  Faith 

Dazhidu  lun  {Perfection  of  Wisdom  Sastrd), 

138,201 

delusion  {mi),  115—116, 161  n.7, 218—219, 
223-224, 268,  328;  contemplating 
phenomena  as,  365 

deportments  {irydpathd),  135, 189, 339 

dharma(s),  44,  75, 146, 278;  adaptability 
of,  27, 42,  44,  75,83, 156; 
as  consciousness-only,  348; 
immutability  of,  27,  42,  44,  75,  83, 
156;  investigation  of,  147,  180, 

233;  numerous  approaches  to,  149, 
156, 157, 163,206,  341-342;  of  the 
supreme  vehicle,  243.  See  also  mind 
dharma-body  (dharmakaya)  of  the 
Buddha,  56,340, 259  n.27 
dharma-eye,  164 

dharma-nature,  260—262, 291—292 


dharma  ages,  304;  the  “degenerate  age”, 
122—123  133,  352;  unimportant  to 
seekers  of  enlightenment,  119—120, 
124, 162,378 

Dharma  Collection  and  Special  Practice 
Record  with  Personal  Notes,  Excerpts 
from  the  (Chinul).  See  Pbpchip 
pybrhaengnok  chbryo  pybngip  sagi 
dharmadhatu  {pbpkye),  157—159, 285; 
awakening  to,  101, 103, 106,  193, 

223;  pervasive  nature  of,  290; 
vision  of,  102.  See  also  conditioned 
origination  of  the  dharmadhatu 
Diamond  Sutra  {Jin  gang  jing),  26—27, 245, 
376 

direct-pointing  {chikchi)  approach, 

148-150 

disillusionment  {nirveda),  171 
dissolution  {koesang),20\ 

doubt  {iiisim),  83,  334,  345,  352,  353 
dhyana  {chbng),  68, 127  n.l5, 135,  139, 
140-141,212  n.12,367.  See  also 
samadhi 

Dragon  King’s  scriptural  repository,  252 


effortless  effort,  235 
elements,  four  great  {mahdbhuta),  168 
embryo  of  sanctity  {sbngt’ae),  189, 189 
n.l05,217,217n.l7,218n.l7 
Encouragement  to  Practice  (Chinul),  13—14, 
40-41,  90-92, 115;  on  the  concurrent 
development  of  samadhi  and  prajna, 

115, 119, 122, 129, 135-136, 138, 

145. 154,171,177 

enjoyment/reward  body  of  the  Buddha 
(sarnbhogakaya),  259  n.27,  314 
essence  {che)‘.  and  function,  333  n.36;  and 
variability,  150, 156-157, 273-280 
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essence,  mystery  in  the  {ch'ejung  hydn}^ 

84-85,106,286,318,330,  348, 
352—353  n.69.  See  also  gates,  three 
mysterious 

eternality  {sdsvatadrsti)^  mistaken  reliance 
on,  129, 147, 163, 178-179, 205-206, 
216 

existence,  three  realms  of  {traidhatuka), 
118, 124,  327 

Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutra, 

Condensation  of  the  (Chinul),  18—19, 
26,  32,  48,  96,  98, 101, 107-109, 

123, 152-158, 165, 169,251-256, 
295—296, 297,  355;  Chinul’s  method 
of  condensation,  359 
Exposition  of  the  New  Translation  of  the 
Avatamsakasutra  (Li  Tongxuan).  ^ee 
Xin  Huayanjing  lun 
externality;  external  appearances, 

174—175,  362—363;  mistaken  reliance 
on,  178-179, 183, 185, 189, 205-206, 
216 


Fabaoji  tanjing.  See  Platform  Sutra 
faith  (sin),  254, 279, 362;  and 

understanding-awakening,  62  n.97, 
102;  levels  of,  73 

Fazang  (Xianshou)  (643-712),  156  n.60, 
290-291,294,  329,351 
Feixi  (fl.  742-765),  181-182, 182  n.90 
formation  {sdngsang)y301y302 
foundational  master  of  our  school  {ponbun 
chongsa)y  334  n.37 

Foyan  Qingyuan  (1067-1120),  349,  349 
n.60 

fundamental  wisdom  {kunbon  chi)y  52—54, 
66,73, 102,115  n.2, 258-273, 
305-306,  307  n.84, 308, 309-310, 


312.  See  also  Wisdom  of  Universal 
Radiance 


G. 

Gao’an  Dayu  (d.u.),  349  n.61 

Gaosheng  nianfo  sanmei  baowang  luuy 
181-182 

gates,  ten  mysterious  {siphybn  mun)y 

336,345 

gates,  three  mysterious  {samhyon  mun)y 
84-88, 187, 286  n.60, 318-319, 
330—331;  mystery  in  the  essence 
{chejung  hybn)y  84-85, 106, 286,  318, 
330, 348, 352—353  n.69;  mystery  in 
the  mystery  {hybnjung  hybn)y  85,  87, 
106, 286, 287, 331;  mystery  in  the 
word  {kujung  hybn)y  85,  86,  87, 106, 
286,287,330,331 

genuine  master  {ponbun  chongsd)y  334  n.37 

Golden  World,  256—257  n.20 

Great  Compendium  Sutra.  See  Dafangdeng 
dajijing 

great  aspiration,  sentient  beings/ordinary 
beings  of  {taesim  chungsaeng/pbmbu). 
See  sentient  beings  —  of  great 
aspiration 

Guanxi  Zhixian  (d.  895),  349  n.62 

Guifeng.  See  Zongmi. 

Guizong,  210— 211;  as  toponym  for 
different  monks,  211n  11 


H. 

Hagasan  (mountain),  18,  355,  372 
Hang  (Mongson)  (d.u.),  191, 191-192 
n.ll3 

hearing,  tracing  the  source  of,  221— 222. 
See  also  sound 
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Heart  Sutra  {Bore  xinjin^^  198 
Heze  Shenhui.  See  Shenhui. 

Heze  school  of  Chan:  approach  to 

awakening,  45;  influence  on  Chinul, 
41—47;  sudden  awakening  practice, 
47,67, 227n.29 
Hinayana  Son,  138  n.29 
Hinayanists,  131, 132;  defects  in 

understanding,  161  n.67,  313  n.93, 
323.  See  also  two-vehicle  teachings/ 
adherents 

Hongyin  Shaowu  (1012-1070),  282  n.53 
Hongzhou  Shuiliao  (d.u.),  338 
Huijong  (king),  27, 377, 381, 384 
Huineng  (Caoqi,  Sixth  Patriarch) 

(638-713),  28, 27,  91, 137, 230, 231, 
309, 325.  See  also  Platform  Sutra, 
hwadu  (keyword),  meaning  of,  75—80, 
two  types  of  investigation,  80—84, 
317-318,  315,  320-321,  326,  327, 
330-331,  333-336, 343,  344-345, 
350—351.  See  also  mu  hwadu\  shortcut 
approach  {kydngjdl  muti) 

Hwadm  non  chbryo  (Chinul).  See 

Exposition  of  the  Avatamsakasutra, 
Condensation  of  the 

Hwaom  school,  152,  356;  on  awakening, 
152, 283  n.55, 286  n.60;  and  the  Son 
school,  283, 283—284  n.55, 286  n.60; 
on  the  ten  abidings,  152  n.58, 216 
n.31,262  n.30,362 

Hyesim  (Chin’gak  (1178-1234), 
28-38,106-107,384 


I. 

identity  {tongsang}^  301, 302;  and 
variability/difference  {isang}^ 
274-277,  301 

Immovable  Wisdom  {avicalabuddhi)y  53, 


72, 247, 250, 253, 272-273, 305,  309, 
363, 364;  Buddha  of,  60,  72, 157-158, 
158, 254, 255, 256, 256  n.20, 258 
n.24, 259, 269, 294,  357-358;  as 
Vairocana  Buddha,  98, 100, 102,248 
n.3, 257, 257  n.21, 258  n.23, 263, 
267-268,271,274,314 
immutability  (of  dharmas)  {pulbydn)^  42, 
44,  75,  83, 156.  See  also  adaptability 
Inscrutable  State  of  the  Tathdgatas  Sutra 
{{Dafangguangfo^  rulai  busiyijingjie 
jing),  173-174 

interfusion.  See  consummate  interfusion 
interpenetration  between  all  phenomena 
{sasa  muae)^  249, 250,  318,  343  n.50 
investigation  of  the  meaning  {ch'amut)  \_of 

the  hwadu\  80—82, 335—336; 

investigation  of  the  word  {cEamgu)  [of 

the  h'ujadu\.,  80—82, 334, 335—336; 


J. 

jewels,  three  {sambo).,  167, 170, 176, 210 
n.9,240 

Jingangjing.  See  Diamond  Sutra 
Juefan  Huihong  (1071-1128),  27,  331 
Jueshou  (Chief  of  Enlightenment 
Bodhisattva),  254, 357 


K. 

Kanhwa  Son  (meditation  technique), 

25-26,  47,  55,  75-76,  78-79.  See  also 
hwadu;  mu  hwadu 

keyword.  See  hwadu.  See  also  mu  hwadu; 
words 

Kilsangsa  (monastery),  27— 28,  375,  375  n.l9 

knowledge  (cleansing,  right),  and  vision 
{chigybn),  84,  87, 123, 137, 133, 137, 
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180, 287  316, 330  n.29,  331, 353 
Korean  Buddhist  tradition,  5—10,  34—38 
Kyo  school,  131, 153,250-251,378; 
disputes  with  Son  school,  18, 358; 
nature’s  purity  doctrine  of,  102,288, 
291,  294,  310;  scriptural  archives,  5 
Kim  Kun-su  (fl.  ca.  1210-1220),  11  n.l4, 
109-110,109  n.156,367 
Kojosa  retreat,  20—23 
kuksa  (state  preceptor),  8,  8  n.7.  See  also 
Puril  Pojo  kuksa. 

Kwakcho  (d.u.),  23 


L. 

Laozi,  381—382 

Lesser  Vehicle  adherents,  186.  See  also 
Hinayanists. 

Linji  Yixuan  (d.  866),  208 
Liaoran  of  Moshan  (d.u.),  349,  349  n.61 
live  words  {hwalgii),  81,  321.  See  also  dead 
words;  h'uoadu;  mu  words 

Li  Tongxuan  (635-730):  commentary  on 
Avatamsakasutra,  18, 19  n.23,51, 
62,  71,  92, 108, 115  n.2, 251-256, 
256  n.20;  life  of,  250-251,  360;  on 
wrong  views,  121  n.9 
Liuzu  tan  jing.  See  Platform  Sutra 
Lotus  Womb  World 

(Padmagarbhalokadhatu,  Hwajang 
segye),  259  n.26 


M. 

Mahdydna  Awakening  of  Faith  Treatise. 

See  Awakening  of  Faith 
Mahayana  Buddhism,  249,  mind-only 
approach  of,  186 
Mahayanists,  131,  323 


Maitreya’s  tower,  312, 312  n.91,  313  n.93 
maleness,  118 

“Manifestation  of  the  Tathagata” 

{Avatamsakasutra  chapter),  19,  108, 
248  n.3, 263, 276-279 
ManjusrI,  133  n. 20, 263, 182 
Manjusrts  Gdthd.  See  Wenshu  ji 
Mara/maras,  126, 182, 183, 245, 282, 283 
n.54 

Mazu  Daoyi  (709-788),  343  n.49, 355  n.2 
mind  {sim)‘.  defined,  278;  essence  and 
variability  of,  150, 156—157, 278; 
as  naturally  numinous  (possessing 
buddha-nature),  44, 143, 146-148, 
153, 162-163, 206, 216-224, 278. 

also  consciousness;  no-thought 
mind-consciousness  base,  321, 330, 
334 

mind-ground  {simji)y  42, 137, 173, 
179,231,255  n.l8 
mind-nature  {simsong)^  17,  70,  91, 
105,119,138,175,327,  336 
one  mind  {ilsim)^  145  n. 45, 206, 280. 

See  also  buddhahood 
original  mind  (ponsim),  102, 158, 165, 
208,220,222-224,245,249, 
281-296,308,358 

mind-only  doctrine  {yusim)^  173,  174, 
176-181, 183, 186, 330, 356-357.  See 
also  Weixin  jue 
Mingyi  (Tanhui)  (d.u.),  151 
Moguja  (Chinul’s  cognomen),  247, 361 
Moguja's  Secrets  on  Cultivating  the  Mind 
(Chinul),  17, 205 

Mongson  (d.u.),  191, 191-192  n.ll3 
mu  hwadu  (“no”  keyword),  76,  317—318, 
320-321,326,327,  330-331, 
333—336,  343,  ten  maladies  of 
investigating  the,  344—345,  350—351. 
See  also  hwadu.,  shortcut  approach 
{kyongjol  mun) 
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Munjong  (king),  9 

mutual  interfusion  {hoyun^^  265—267, 
279,278 

Myochong  (d.  1135),  10 
mystery  in  the  mystery  {hyonjung  hybn)^ 
85,  87, 106, 286, 287, 331.  See  also 
gates,  three  mysterious 


N. 

“Nature  Origination”  {Avatamsakasutra 
chapter)^  19,  310 

nature-origination  {,sdnggi)y  266;  of  true 
nature  {chinsdngydngt)^  364—365. 

See  also  mutual  interfusion  doctrine 
Nature  school  (Songjong),  133, 151 
nature’s  purity  doctrine  (Kyo  school),  102, 
288,291,294,310 
no-ado  {mu'wi),  189  n.l04, 226  n.28 
nonretrogression  {avaivartika)y'S'SS  n.38 
no-thing  {mumul)y  222 
no-thought  {munydm)y  80,  83,  149,  150, 
351;  access  of  realization  and,  346; 
as  no-mind,  89, 162,  365;  origin 
of  the  bodhisattva  path,  227, 324; 

Son  doctrine  on,  346, 351  n.66;  as 
true  suchness,  144—145;  Zongmi’s 
interpretation  of,  45—46.  See  also  mind 
numinous  awareness  {ydngji)^  44, 143, 
206,216,217-218,219,220 


O. 

omniscience  vehicle  {ilch’eji  sun^y  120 
one  mind  {ilsim)y  145  n. 45, 206, 280.  See 
also  buddhahood 

one  vehicle  {ilsung)y  108, 120,263,291, 
297-298,311,361-363.  See  also 
sudden  awakening  {tono) 


ordinary  persons  {pdmbu).  See  sentient 
beings 

ordinary  realm,  142  n.39,  175  n.84 
225-226 

original  mind  {ponsim)y  102, 165, 208, 
220, 222-224, 245, 249,  308,  358; 
awakening  to,  281—296.  See  also  mind 


P. 

Padmagarbhalokadhatu.  See  Lotus  Womb 
World 

Paengnyonsa  (monastery),  21  n.26 
paramitas  (perfections):  the  six,  152,  152 
n.58, 265;  the  ten,  342  n.46 
parikalpita  (imaginary  imputations),  178 
particularity  {pydlsan^y  160, 301, 302 
Patriarchal  school,  186 
Payasisuttanta,  134,  134  n.23 
Pei  Xiu  (797-870),  146-147, 147  n.49 
Perfection  of  Wisdom  Sdstra.  See  Dazhidu 
lun 

physical  body,  206, 208, 246 
Platform  Sutra  {Fabao  ji  tan  jing/Liuzu 
tan  jing)y  35, 232, 232  n.36;  approach 
to  enlightenment,  16—17,  46,  62, 
69—70, 173;  371;  Chinul  influenced 
and  enlightened  by,  16—17, 26, 16—17, 
46, 67, 92, 110, 371, 376.  See  also 
Huineng 

Pojesa  (monastery),  13, 13  n.l7;  Son 
examinations  at,  118—119 
Pojo  kuksa  (Chinul’s  funerary  name).  See 
Chinul 

Pomunsa  (monastery),  Chinul’s  second 
awakening  at,  17—19, 372—374 
Popchip pyorhaengnok  (Zongmi),  154—155, 
155  n.59 

Popchip  Pyorhaengnok  chbryo  pyongip  sagi 

(Chinul),  17, 26,  32,  42,  55,  78,  359  n.9 
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prajna  (wisdom),  154— 155, 160,  232;  the 
body  and  wisdom,  240,  260  n.27, 

358;  cultivation  of,  17, 136—137,233; 
dry  wisdom  {suklavidarsand\jndna\)^ 
133;  as  the  function  of  samadhi,  46, 
82, 137, 155, 181, 230;  intuition  and, 
65  n.l08;  nondiscriminative  wisdom 
{nirvikalpajndnd)y  345—346;  of  the 
self-nature,  137,234—235;  that  adapts 
to  signs,  234, 235.  See  also  samadhi 
— and  prajna;  trainings,  the  three 
Prajndpdramitd  Sutras^  182,  322 
precepts.  See  sila 

Precious  Kings  Treatise  on  the  Samddhi 
Gained  by  Loudly  Invoking  the 
Buddha's  Name.  See  Gaosheng  nianfo 
sanmei  baowang  lun 
preparatory  practices  {prayogd)^  202 
Pure  Land,  14, 184;  school  of  and 
adherents,  119, 161  n.67, 173 
Pure  Name  Sutra  (Jingmingjin^.  See 
Vimalakirtinirdesa 
Puril  Pojo  kuksa  (Chinul’s  funerary 
name).  See  Chinul 


Q. 

Qi  Heshang,  quoted,  186, 352,  possible 
identification  of,  186  n.lOO,  352  n.68 
quiescence/quietude,  25, 231,  363,  374 


R. 

realization  {chun^:  internal,  172; 

realization-awakening  {chungo)^  56, 
81,  83,  95, 106, 167  n.74,253  n.l5, 
311,  313;  realization  of  principle,  283 
n.55;  realization-wisdom  {chungji)^ 
353 


rebirth  realms,  six  {sadgati)^  141—142, 175 
n.84, 187—188;  and  human  rebirth, 
241-242 

Recollection  of  the  Right  Dharma  Sutra.  See 
Zhengfa  nian  jing. 

Resolving  Doubts  about  Observing  the 
Keyword,  Treatise  on  (Chinul),  26, 
315-321 

right  enlightenment  {samyaksarnbodhi, 
chunggak),  153, 243, 263, 279, 
296-320,313  n.93 

royal  preceptor.  See  wangsa 


samadhi:  absolute,  160,  230;  relation  to 
dhydna,  68, 127  n.l5, 135, 139, 140- 
141,212  n. 12,  367;  flower-garland 
samadhi  {hwadm  sammae),  2^9— 29Q\ 
oceanic-reflection  samadhi  (haein 
sammae),  277, 289;  relative,  234, 
235—237;  single-practice  samadhi 
{irhaeng  sammae),  182.  See  also  prajna; 
training,  threefold 
and  prajna:  concurrent  development 
of  {chonghye  ssangsu),  26,  46, 

47,  62,67-71,95,107,110, 

229, 233, 236, 376;  cultivating 
and  maintaining,  17, 135—137, 
229—233, 236—256;  prajna  as  the 
function  of  samadhi,  46,  82, 137, 
155, 181, 230;  samadhi  as  the 
essence  of  prajna,  13,  46,  95, 136, 
181,230,268 

Samadhi  and  Prajna  Society  {Chonghyesa)'. 
commentary  on  (See  also 
Encouragement  to  Practice),  10, 

13, 20, 115;  founding  of,  10, 13, 

15, 19, 21, 23, 191,  378-380;  as  a 
reform  movement,  91;  transferred  to 
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Kilsangsa,  28.  See  also  Chogyesan 
(mountain);  Songgwangsa 
(monastery),  Susonsa 
sarnbhogakaya,  259  n.27,  314, 
Sangmujuam  (hermitage),  Chinul’s  final 
awakening  at,  23—27 
scripture  (s),  13, 18, 252,  358;  one  dust 
mote  containing  rolls  of,  356—357 
Secrets  on  Mind  Only.  See  Weixin  jue  secret 
transmission,  319, 347,  351  n.66 
self-awakening  {chao)^2'S\ 
self-nature  {chasong)^  95,  137,  217—219, 
234-235,236,288 

self-power  {chary and  other-power 
{daryok),  170-172 

sensory  phenomena,  64, 161;  as  passion- 
charged  dusts,  170;  six  sense- 
faculties/objects,  74, 168, 232, 371 
sentient  beings  {chungsaen^:  having  the 
capacity  for  buddhahood,  115, 
146-148,153, 167-169,207, 
209-211, 248-249, 253, 258  n.24, 
296, 307-308,  328-338;  of  great 

aspiration  {taesim  chungsaeng/pombu)., 
66,  72,  74, 167-168, 167  n.74, 169, 
253, 259, 269, 274, 279, 295,  314, 
356—357,  359.  See  also  mind/mind- 
nature;  mutual  interfusion  doctrine 
Shaowu,  Ying  (1012-1070),  282 
Shenhui  (Heze)  (684-758),  43 
shortcut  approach  {kydngjdl  mun),  26, 62, 

75,  81-82,  84, 103, 106, 110,  319, 
320, 335-338, 348, 349, 352, 376; 
mu  hwadu  and,  317—318, 320—321, 
326, 327, 330-331, 333-336,  343, 
344—345,  350—351;  narratives 
illustrating,  338—341 

Shoushan  Shengnian  (926-993),  383,  383 
n.32 

signless  principle  {musan^,  329 
signs  {laksana),  attachment  to,  325—328. 


See  also  words 

s'tla  (precepts):  moral  restraint,  67, 69, 

136, 193-194  n.2, 195, 195  n.2;  of 
the  self-nature,  137.  See  also  trainings, 
the  three 

similes  and  metaphors,  Chinul’s  use  of,  57 
animal  references:  blind  turtle,  241; 
frog  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  245  n.56; 
lion  does  not  seek  companions,  344; 
how  can  ox  roar  like  a  lion,  245;  ox- 
herding  (gradual  cultivation  as),  226; 
two  wings  of  a  bird,  162 
body  and  senses:  the  chest  blocked 
(obstructions  to  enlightenment), 
25, 238,  374;  eyes,  mouth  and 
tongue  (death  as  the  loss  of),  33, 
220,  475;  casting  aside  the  skin- 
bag,  246;  strong  man  stretching 
his  arm,  343-344;  taste 
(intellectual  interest  as),  81, 353; 
tasteless  {hwadu  as),  81,  334,  336, 
346,  350 

empty  boat  riding  on  the  waves,  231; 
empty  space,  117, 120, 131, 146, 
150, 157, 208, 260, 268,  306-307 
human  activities  or  man-made  things: 
boiling  sand  to  make  rice,  206; 
carry  off  the  hemp  and  discard 
the  gold,  134, 134  n.23;  dwelling 
with  an  enemy,  374;  gnawing  on 
an  iron  rod,  83;  house  on  fire, 
205;  an  infant  maturing,  57, 217; 
lacquer  barrel,  341  n.45;  not 
climbing  the  rungs  of  a  ladder, 
219;  not  knowing  how  to  pilot  a 
boat,  133;  save  your  head  from 
burning,  242;  torch  carried  by  a 
wicked  person,  201;  treading  on 
ice,  201;  treasure  trove  (cannot 
return  empty-handed  from), 

246;  turning  the  dharma-wheel 
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(preaching  the  doctrine),  193, 
283, 282;  —  when  sitting  inside 
a  dust  mote,  343;  trying  to  insert 
a  square  peg  into  a  round  hole, 
180, 215,  365;  turning  over  the 
palm  of  one’s  hand,  176 
minerals:  counting  sand  in  the  sea, 
166;  cutting  through  iron 
(mystery  in  the  word),  86;  jewels 
reflecting  one  another,  267; 
numerous  as  grains  of  sand, 

209, 281;  numerous  as  the  sands 
of  the  Ganges,  192, 207, 320, 
243;  white  jade  destroyed  by 
engraving,  235 

physical  elements  and  phenomena: 
dharma-rain,  193,285  n.58; 
dust  motes  containing  rolls  of 
scriptures,  356—357;  floating 
bubble,  126;  four  great  elements 
like  a  bubble,  74, 126,  168;  frozen 
pond  and  the  sun’s  heat,  129,214; 
glow  of  the  setting  sun,  124;  the 
moon  is  not  the  finger  pointing 
at  it,  164, 284,  385;  moon’s 
reflection  in  water,  22,  77, 220, 
229, 240, 281, 340, 365;  morning 
dew,  57, 242;  mass  of  fire,  {hwadu 
as),  317;  melting  ice,  129,  214, 
229;  mistaking  the  ocean  for 
a  tiny  bubble,  148;  numerous 
as  dust  motes  (approaches  to 
dharma),  149, 156, 157, 163, 

206;  oceanic  samadhi,  167,277, 
289;  reflections  in  a  mirror,  220; 
shadow  cast  by  a  cloud,  126;  to 
go  with  the  flow,  226;  waves  on 
stiU  water,  295;  wind  ceases  but 
the  waves  still  surge,  225;  wind 
extinguishing  a  lamp,  124 
spiritual:  dharmas  (are)  like  dreams. 


219;  head  of  speech  {hwadu 
as),  79;  mirror  (of)  wisdom 
{ddarsanajndna)^  249  n.4, 305; 
One  Thing  (true  mind  as),  206 
vegetation:  cypress  tree  in  front  of  the 
courtyard  {hwadu),  197,  330,  343, 
334, 343, 344,  385;  flowers  in  the 
sky,  74, 146, 146  n.48, 168, 211, 
229;  Himalayan  grass,  340,  341 
n.44;  mistaking  yellow  leaves  for 
gold,  165;  mustard  seed  striking 
the  tip  of  a  needle  241—242;  a 
rock  crushing  grass,  238;  roots 
and  branches,  128,  368;  three 
catties  of  flax  {hwadu),  300, 334, 
343 

‘six’  days  (retreat  days),  197, 197  n.4 
Sixth  Patriarch  (Liuzu).  ^ee  Huineng; 
Platform  Sutra 

Society  for  Cultivating  Son.  See  Susonsa; 

Samadhi  and  Prajna  Society 
Son  approach  to  awakening,  53,  59,  85, 

86, 101, 102, 189  n.l05, 211  n.lO, 
282—288, 283  n.55;  mind-only 
doctrine,  173, 174, 176-181, 183, 186, 
330, 356—357;  mind-transmission  in, 
44;  on  no-thought  {munyom),  346, 
351.  See  also  gates,  three  mysterious; 
shortcut  approach  {kydngjdl  mun) 
Songggwangsa  (monastery),  37—38.  See 
also  Susonsa 

Son  monastic  examinations  {tamson 
pbphoe),  8  n.7, 13—14, 118 
Son  of  the  Tathagatas  (Yorae  Son),  227 
Son  school:  Chinul’s  analysis  of,  137—138, 
316—317,  347—348;  Chinul’s  revival 
of,  15,  59,  88, 135, 227, 282-288, 286 
n.60, 360—370;  cultivation  based  on 
the  nature,  227—230, 246;  and  the 
Hwaom  school,  283, 283—284  n.55, 
286  n.60;  Pojesa  convocation  re:. 
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118—119;  the  Southern  school,  153; 
two-vehicle/Hinayana  Son,  138  n.29 
sound:  consummate  (tuowwm),  285, 285 
n.58;  echoes,  126, 261;  tracing  the 
source  of  hearing,  221—222 
state  preceptor.  See  kuksa. 

State  Preceptor  Puril  Pojo.  See  Chinul 
stimulus  and  response,  resonance  between, 

178 

sublime  awakening  {myogaJi)^  161 
suchness  {tathatd):  of  the  bound  stage, 
160,257  n.22,  327-329;  true,  177, 
277 

sudden  awakening  {tono)^  17, 27, 28,  31, 
69-71,  72  n.  119,  82;  accessible  to 
ordinary  persons,  167  n. 74, 253  n.l5, 
296,298-299,311,359  n.9;  Chinul’s 
system  of,  55—61,  74—75. 213, 
215-216, 227, 237-238,  312;  in  Heze 
practice,  47,  67, 227  n.29;  in  Hwaom 
teachings,  152—152;  the  Sudden 
school,  148;  Zongmi’s  interpretation 
of,  45,  75,  81, 225 

and  gradual  cultivation  {chomsu)^ 

60-61,74,88,94,161  n.67, 
213-217, 224-229, 257-258 
n.23, 304—306;  first  level  of 
the  wisdom  of  buddhahood, 

257  n.23, 258  n.23;  involves 
understanding-awakening,  56, 

57,  72  n.ll9,  81,  82,  94, 102, 167 
n.74,189  n.l05,217n.l7,311, 
353  n.68;  limited  or  incomplete 
(instances  when),  236—237, 
283—284  n.55;  soteriological 
schema  of,  17, 55,  88,  94 
sudden  cultivation  {tonsu)^  59, 61, 66 
suffering  {duhkhd)^  124, 141.  See  also 
existence 

superpowers  {abhijnd)^  127—132,211—215, 
220,264,265 


Supreme-Vehicle  Son  (Ch’oesangsung 
Son),  137, 138,168,227 
Suramgamasutra^  188 
Susonsa,  28, 194;  Susonsa  (monastery), 
34-38, 28,  35,  93,  377.  See  also 
Samadhi  and  Prajna  Society;  Society 
for  Cultivating  Son 


T. 

tathdgatas'.  bodies  of,  121—122,  314;  the 
ten,  157  n.61, 247, 254, 254-255  n.l7, 
357 

three-vehicle  teachings,  119, 133  n.20, 
152-153, 263, 297, 314, 378,  385; 
those  unsatisfied  with,  72  n.ll9, 169 
n.74, 253  n.l5, 324  n.22;  bypassed 
in  sudden  awakening,  108, 154, 158, 
359-361 

Tiantai  Zhiyi.  See  Zhiyi 
time-periods,  nine  {kuse)^  156, 156  n.60 
tracing  back  the  radiance  of  the  mind 
{panjo),  62-67, 175, 217-218, 220, 
250, 256, 268, 293, 294,  as  occurring 
at  the  first  level  of  the  ten  faiths,  305, 
362 

trainings,  threefold  {samhalb)^  67,  69, 136, 
172, 188,  189.  See  also  sila\  prajna; 
samadhi 

transformation-body  {nirmdnakdya)  of 
the  Buddha,  259  n.27 
transformations  of  form,  212 
transformative  consciousness  {chonsili)^ 
185.  See  also  consciousness 
truth,  absolute  {paramdrthasatya)^  184 
Tukchae  (Sonno)  (d.u.),20, 191,373 
two-vehicle  teachings/adherents,  145, 

153, 185, 265.  See  also  Hinayanists 
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U. 

uisang  (625-702),  291-292, 294 
understanding,  ten  maladies  of,  31, 

103-104,  315  n.2,  316-317,  320,  327, 
334-336,  345,  350 

understanding-awakening  {haeo)^  56,  57, 
72  n.ll9,  81,  82, 94, 167  n.74, 189 
n.l05, 217  n.l7,  311,  353  n.68;  faith 
and,  62  n.97,  102.  See  also  sudden 
awakening 

unimpeded  interpenetration.  See 

interpenetration  between  phenomena 
universality  {ch'ongsan^^  300—302 
universal-eye  state  {poan  kyonggye)^ 

336,337n.40,345.  also 

conditioned  origination  of  the 
dharmadhatu 

unwholesome  actions,  121, 242,  308,  310; 
avoidance  of,  69, 135, 142, 156—157; 
deviant  wisdom  and,  159;  increases 
in,  159,229;  karmic  retribution  and, 
308-309 


Vairocana  Buddha,  98, 100, 102, 248  n.3, 
257, 257n.21,258  n.23,263, 
267-268, 271, 274,  314;  as  the 
Buddha  of  Immovable  Wisdom,  60, 
72, 157, 158, 255, 256  n.20, 259, 294, 
357,362 

variability/difference  {isan^,  274—277,  301 
verbal  understanding.  5^^  words 
Vimalakirtinirdes'a  {Jingmingjin^^  172 
vision  {darsana)y  333  n.36;  of  the 
dharmadhatu,  102;  and  right 
(cleansing)  knowledge,  84,  87,  123, 
137, 133, 137, 180, 287  316, 330  n.29, 
331,353 


voidness  {sunyata)^  170, 179,340 


W. 

Wang/in  huanyuan  guan  {Fazan^.  See  Xiu 
Huayan  zhi  wangjin  huanyuan  guan 
wangsa  (royal  preceptor),  8,  8.n7 
Wanshan  tongguiji  {^Common  End  of  the 
Myriad  Wholesome  Actions)  ^  177—178, 
182,184-185 

Weiguan  (755-817),  383, 383  n.31 
Wenshu  ji,  192-193 
Wenshushili  suoshuo  Mohe  bore  boluomi 
jing,  133  n.20, 182 
Weixin  jue^  123—124, 160, 240.  See  also 
mind-only  approach 
wholesome  actions,  123, 135,  309;  as  a 
positive  function,  308—309 
wholesome  roots  {kusalamula),  168,245 
wisdom.  See  prajna 
Wisdom  of  Universal  Radiance 
{pog'wangmydngJi)y  52,  72,  74, 
101-102, 254, 258-261, 271-272, 
303;  beginning  point  for  production 
of  the  bodhicitta,  253, 259  n.25, 

265, 273, 299—300;  equal  to  the 
dharmadhatUy  306,  307  n.84;  as 
fundamental  wisdom,  52—54,  66,  73, 
102, 115  n.2, 258-273, 305-306, 308, 
309-310,312. 

wish-fiilfilling  gem  {cintdmani),  163 
Wonhyo  (617-686),  5, 130-131, 131  n.l9, 
206  n.4,280  n.51,295 
Wonmyo  kuksa.  See  Yose 
word,  mystery  in  the  {kujung  hydn)y  85,  86, 
87, 106, 286, 287, 330, 331.  See  also 
gates,  three  mysterious 
words:  159, 195, 320, 331, 333, 345-346, 
385;  conceptual  proliferation 
{prapancd)y  368;  dead  words  {sagii)y 
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81,  319, 327;  left  behind  at  the  point 
of  realization,  97, 101, 245,  322—326, 
320  n.28,  328,  348,  351;  like  echoes, 
126,261;  investigation  of  {ch'amgu)^ 
80—82,  334,  335—336;  live  words 
{hwalgii),  81, 321;  meaning  more 
important  than,  150, 151,  164,  222, 
236,240,252,284,287,  323, 
327—328,  348;  overreliance  on,  80, 
130, 159, 280, 284-285, 293-294, 
341,353,368 
worship  services,  198 
wrong  views  {mithyddrsri)^  121, 134  n.23, 
170,183,212,305,335 

Wuwei  xiuzheng  tu  {Chart  of  Cultivation 
and  Realization  in  Five  Levels)  ^ 
151—152,  authorship  of,  152  n.58 
Wuzu  Fayan  (1024?-1104),  349  n.60 


X. 
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In  Memoriam 

The  Most  Venerable  Kasan  Jikwan  (1 932-201 2) 


The  heart  and  soul  of  this  monumental  publication  project  from  its  conception  to  its 
completion  was  the  late  Most  Venerable  Kasan  Jikwan,  Daejongsa,  the  32"'^  President  of 
the  Jogye  Order  of  Korean  Buddhism.  Throughout  his  illustrious  career  as  a  scholar-monk, 
his  cherished  wish  was  to  aid  the  study  of  Korean  Buddhism  overseas  and  to  enable  its 
legacy,  which  reaches  back  some  seventeen  hundred  years,  to  become  a  part  of  the 
common  cultural  heritage  of  humankind.  After  years  of  prayer  and  planning,  Ven.  Kasan 
Jikwan  was  able  to  bring  this  vision  to  life  by  procuring  a  major  grant  from  the  Korean 
government.  He  launched  the  publication  project  shortly  after  taking  office  as  president 
of  the  Jogye  Order.  After  presiding  over  the  publication  of  the  complete  vernacular  Korean 
edition,  Ven.  Kasan  Jikwan  entered  nirvana  as  the  English  version  of  The  Collected  Works 
of  Korean  Buddhism  was  in  final  manuscript  stage.  With  the  publication  of  the  English 
version,  we  bring  this  project  to  completion  and  commemorate  the  teacher  whose  great 
passion  for  propagation  conceived  it,  and  whose  loving  and  selfless  devotion  gave  it 
form. 

Ven.  Kasan  Jikwan  was  founder  of  the  Kasan  Institute  of  Buddhist  Culture,  President 
of  the  Jogye  Order  of  Korean  Buddhism,  and  President  of  the  Compilation  Committee  of 
Korean  Buddhist  Thought.  A  graduate  of  Haeinsa  Sangha  College,  he  received  his  doctorate 
in  philosophy  from  Dongguk  University  In  1976.  He  led  Haeinsa  as  the  monastery's  head 
lecturer  and  abbot,  and  Dongguk  University  as  Professor  and  the  President.  After 
assuming  the  title  of  Daejongsa,  the  highest  monastic  rank  within  the  Jogye  Order,  he 
became  the  32nd  President  of  the  Jogye  Order. 

The  leading  scholar-monk  of  his  generation,  Ven.  Kasan  Jikwan  published  over 
a  hundred  articles  and  books,  ranging  from  commentaries  on  Buddhist  classics  to 
comparative  analyses  of  northern  and  southern  Vinayas.  A  pioneer  in  the  field  of  metal 
and  stone  inscriptions,  he  published  A  Critical  Edition  of  Translated  and  Annotated  Epitaphs 
of  Eminent  Monks  and  also  composed  over  fifty  commemorative  stele  Inscriptions  and 
epitaphs.  He  compiled  the  Kasan  Encyclopaedia  of  Buddhism,  thirteen  volumes  of  which 
have  so  far  been  published.  He  was  the  recipient  of  the  Silver  Crown  Medal  of  Honor, 
the  Manhae  Prize  for  Scholarship,  and  the  Gold  Crown  Medal  of  Honor  for  Outstanding 
Achievement  in  Culture,  which  was  awarded  posthumously. 

On  January  2,  201 2,  Jikwan  Sunim  severed  all  ties  to  this  world  and  entered  quiescence 


at  Gyeongguk  Temple  in  Jeongneung-dong,  Seongbuk-gu,  Seoul.  He  left  behind  these 
words  as  he  departed  from  this  world:  "With  this  ephemeral  body  of  flesh,  I  made  a  lotus 
blossom  bloom  in  this  Saha  world.  With  this  phantom,  hollow  body,  I  reveal  the  dharma 
body  in  the  calm  quiescence  of  nirvana."  Jikwan  Sunim's  life  spanned  eighty  years,  sixty- 
six  of  which  he  spent  in  the  Buddhist  monastic  order. 
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